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Prefatory  Note 


Irish  literature  of  the  Yeatsian  era,  the  period  of  the  Irish 
renaissance,  appears  to  be  attracting  increasing  attention  in 
our  colleges,  and  the  logic  of  intrinsic  value  and  indubitable 
appeal  argues  that  the  tide  has  yet  to  reach  its  full.  This  book 
is  not  a  substitute  for  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  tremen- 
dous body  of  exciting  material  available;  it  is  a  means  of  in- 
troduction to  the  most  clearly  imaginative  kinds  of  literature 
comprised  in  that  material.  Limitations  of  space  made  the 
inclusion  of  a  novel  impracticable  (contrary  conditions 
would  have  urged  the  inclusion  of  a  Stephens — probably 
Deirdre — or  Joseph  O'Neill's  Wind  from  the  North)  and 
refusal  of  certain  permissions  forced  the  omission  of  several 
desired  items.  Selection  is  extremely  stringent:  there  is  noth- 
ing here  that  lacks  power  and  beauty,  nothing  that  will  not 
bear  triumphantly  the  acute  and  cruel  test  of  frequent — and 
critical — rereading,  nothing  that  is  not  on  every  score  repre- 
sentative of  the  best.  And  for  such  reasons,  this  is  a  book  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  student. 


The  Irish  Renaissance 


The  Irish  renaissance,  most  obviously  first  signalized  by  the 
appearance  of  W.  B.  Yeats's  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin  in 
1889  and  in  a  sense  brought  to  climax  by  the  founding  of 
the  Irish  Academy  of  Letters  in  1932,  has  long  since  proved 
itself  the  most  exciting  literary  phenomenon  of  immediately 
post-Victorian  times.  To  many,  it  seems  also  the  most  signifi- 
cant. Spiritually  and  racially  well-defined,  though  not  wholly 
isolated  from  lesser  Celtic  flowerings  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is 
self-contained  without  being  parochial;  local  in  nourishment 
but  universal  in  appeal.  Not  a  few  of  its  writers  emerge  with 
increasing  clarity  as  peers  of  the  non-Irish  best;  several — 
notably  Yeats  and  James  Stephens — appear  today  to  be 
essentially  incomparable. 

Reflecting  a  people  whose  lyrical  romanticism,  illuminat- 
ing a  core  of  clear-eyed  realism,  had  crystallized  in  literary 
form  before  Continental  Europe  emerged  from  the  Dark 
Ages,  it  concentrated  on  lyric  verse,  drama,  and  the  short 
story,  though  autobiographical  reminiscence,  criticism,  and 
the  novel  also  found  remarkable  illustration.  Technical  in- 
vention, except  in  portions  of  James  Joyce  and  certain  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  verse  forms  of  early  Irish,  is  not  its  ear- 
mark; a  conservatism  ancient  as  the  filid — the  poet-scholars 
of  tradition — found  greater  challenge  in  the  mastery  or  mod- 
ulation of  familiar  forms  (some  of  whose  technical  char- 
acteristics—internal rhyme,  for  instance — may  well  have 
been  Celtic  in  origin) .  Ethical  skeins  are  mingled,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  best-known  authors  are  largely  either  Protestant 
or  nonorthodox;  significant  expression  is  almost  entirely  in 
English.  What  counts  particularly,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
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marked,  is  the  "characteristic  mingling  of  delicacy  and 
extravagance,  'blood'  and  spirit,  with  roots  (and  often  sub- 
ject matter)  in  the  wizard  tales  and  romances  of  the  Celtic 
past." 

Actually,  the  renaissance  as  such  was  initiated  in  a  period 
of  particularly  intense  political  activity  in  Ireland,  witness- 
ing as  this  time  did  the  tragic  career  of  Parnell,  though  Louis 
Cazamian  is  essentially  correct  in  remarking  that  the  gen- 
eral movement  "coincides  with  the  acuter  stage  of  the  'home 
rule'  agitation,  without  being  identified  with  it."  All  of  which 
is  not  to  deny  that  nationalism  and  politics  were  often  the 
vivid  concern  of  the  renaissance  writers,  as  such  works  as 
Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  and  The  Hounds  of  Banba  would  tes- 
tify. But  the  primary  impulses  were  aesthetic,  historical,  and 
linguistic;  and  the  Yeatsian  desire  to  create  "a  national  litera- 
ture that  made  Ireland  beautiful  in  the  memory"  was  a  basic 
one.  Fortuitously  enough,  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Dublin  University  Review  had  given  Yeats  himself  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin,  in  March  1885,  the  publication  of  verse  and 
drama. 

Also  by  1885,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  (one  of  the 
founders,  in  1842,  of  the  Nation,  mouthpiece  of  the  "Young 
Ireland"  party)  had  returned  from  Australia  to  live  in  south- 
ern France,  from  which  he  paid  Ireland  occasional  visits. 
Presently  he  became  associated  with  Yeats,  T.  W.  Rolleston, 
and  certain  others  in  an  effort  to  make  Ireland  more  hero- 
ically conscious  of  her  past,  assuming  in  the  course  of  this 
association  general  editorship  of  a  series  of  books  entitled 
"The  New  Irish  Library."  A  London  Irish  Literary  Society 
had  meanwhile  been  founded,  and  Yeats  himself  organized 
a  National  Literary  Society  in  Dublin.  Then  a  lecture  to  the 
latter  by  Douglas  Hyde,  who  had  begun  serial  publication  of 
his  translations  of  the  Songs  of  Connacht  in  1890,  led  in 
1893  to  the  formation  of  the  Gaelic  League  to  increase  in- 
terest in  Irish  as  a  living  tongue. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  renaissance  fumbled  to  a  beginning; 
but  behind  that  beginning  lay  certain  important  earlier  ac- 
complishment, particularly  that  of  the  O'Gradys.  For  Stan- 
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dish  Hayes  O'Grady  had  already  put  the  Middle  Irish  story 
of  Diarmuid  and  Grania  into  English  of  a  sort,  while  his 
more  able  nephew  Standish  James  had  in  1878  published  The 
History  of  Ireland:  Heroic  Period  and  followed  this  within 
two  years  with  Early  Bardic  Literature  and  The  History  of 
Ireland:  Cuculain  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  latter,  a 
prose  retelling  of  the  Red  Branch  Saga,  was  regarded  by 
numerous  perspicacious  judges — Yeats  and  A.  E.  (George 
William  Russell)  among  them — as  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. Nor  should  one  fail  to  recognize  the  high  purpose  of 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  (see  Poems ,  1880),  though  a  genuine 
poetic  gift  is  harder  to  find  here  than  metrical  fluency  abetted 
by  scholarship.  And  tribute  is  also  due  such  men  as  Aubrey 
de  Vere  (The  Foray  of  Queen  Maeve,  1882;  etc.),  first  to 
follow  Sir  Samuel  in  the  exploitation  of  Irish  saga  and  ro- 
mance (some  of  which  Patrick  Weston  Joyce  gave  appealing 
English  rendering  in  Old  Celtic  Romances,  1879),  and  the 
pathetic  James  "Clarence"  Mangan,  whose  Dark  Rosaleen 
(based  on  Ferguson's  prose  translation  of  a  Gaelic  poem) 
became  a  sentimental  apotheosis  of  Ireland  that  many  could 
approve.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
The  Wanderings  of  Oisin  and  Other  Poems — preceding  by 
five  years  Russell's  possibly  most  important  volume,  Home- 
ward:  Songs  by  the  Way — that  the  renaissance,  as  above 
indicated,  could  be  considered  really  "on";  and  presently  the 
activity  of  scholars  and  translators  like  George  Sigerson, 
Kuno  Meyer,  and  Alfred  Nutt  (the  latter  two  "outsiders") 
was  doing  much  to  revive  interest  in  ancient  and  medieval 
Irish  tradition.  A  decade  after  the  appearance  of  the  Oisin, 
Arthur  Griffith  established  The  United  Irishman,  which  in 
1906  became  Sinn  Fein  ("Ourselves") — an  organ  hospitable 
to  such  developing  writers  of  the  renaissance  as  James 
Stephens.  And  other  journals  combining  literary  with  socio- 
logical or  patriotic  interests  followed,  not  least  notable  being 
the  Irish  Homestead,  whose  editorship  by  Russell  was  the 
result  of  Yeats's  advice  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

Clearly,  however,  its  dramatic  movement  (for  entertain- 
ingly malicious  glossing,  see  George  Moore's  Hail  and  Fare- 
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well)  was  what  called  most  general  attention  to  the  renais- 
sance; and  the  story  of  that  movement,  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  since  the  Elizabethan  upsurge,  returns  us  at  once  to 
the  personal  activities  of  Yeats.  For  it  was  Yeats's  conversa- 
tions with  Lady  Augusta  Gregory  in  1897  that  led,  with  the 
backing  of  such  notables  as  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  old  Fenian  John  O'Leary,  to  the 
organization  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  whose  initial  five- 
day  season  was  opened  in  Dublin  on  May  8,  1899,  at  the 
Antient  Concert  Rooms  in  Great  Brunswick  (later  Pearse) 
Street,  with  the  production  of  Yeats's  Countess  Cathleen  and 
Edward  Martyn's  Heather  Field.  The  original  manifesto  of 
the  group,  according  to  its  organ  Beltaine  (1899-1900:  re- 
placed successively  by  Samhain  and  The  Arrow),  had  prom- 
ised that  with  any  encouragement  there  would  be  produced, 
"somewhere  about  the  old  festival  of  Beltaine,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  spring,  a  play  founded  upon  an  Irish  subject"; 
but  The  Countess  Cathleen,  though  previously  in  print  for 
over  six  years,  brought  immediate  trouble  as  a  result  of 
charges  that  it  was  both  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Irish  in  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  the  Countess  barters  away  her  soul  to 
devils  to  save  the  souls  of  her  people  in  time  of  famine,  win- 
ning Paradise  nevertheless.  And  this  trouble  may  in  retro- 
spect be  seen  as  premonitory  of  much  to  come. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  original  movers  in  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  had  included  not  only  Yeats,  Martyn,  and 
Lady  Gregory,  but  also  George  Moore — enlisted,  it  appears, 
primarily  for  his  ability  to  procure  English  actors  to  take 
the  parts  for  which  Irish  talent  had  yet  to  be  trained.  Of  this 
group,  Martyn — an  Ibsenite  unsympathetic  with  the  idea  of 
concentrating  exclusively  on  native,  and  preponderantly 
peasant,  drama — soon  withdrew  active  support,  though  not 
before  a  second  season  had  presented — in  February  1900,  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre — his  Maeve,  Moore's  Bending  of  the 
Bough  (a  reworking  of  Martyn's  Tale  of  a  Town),  and  Alice 
Milligan's  Last  Feast  of  the  Fianna. 

In  October  1901  Frank  Benson's  Company  produced  for 
the  group  Yeats  and  Moore's  Diarmuid  and  Grania,  a  play 
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so  unsatisfactory  to  its  authors  that  it  did  not  reach  publica- 
tion until  William  Becker  printed  it  in  the  April-June  1951 
issue  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.  At  the  same  time,  both  Irish 
players  and  drama  in  Irish  made  an  initial  appearance  in 
Douglas  Hyde's  Casadh  an  tSugdin  ("The  Twisting  of  the 
Rope").  The  director  of  Hyde's  play  was  W.  G.  Fay,  a 
former  electrician  who,  with  his  brother  Frank,  erstwhile 
clerk  and  founder  of  the  Ormond  Dramatic  Society,  had 
been  increasingly  active  in  theatrical  production,  aiming  at 
the  presentation  of  Irish  plays  with  Irish  actors;  and  after 
his  Irish  National  Dramatic  Company  had  successfully  pro- 
duced (in  April  1902,  at  St.  Teresa's  Total  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  Clarendon  Street)  Russell's  Deirdre  and  Yeats's 
Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  W.  G.  Fay  and  his  brother  were 
brought  into  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  which  now  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Fay  organization  and  elected  Yeats 
president,  with  Russell,  Hyde,  and  Maud  Gonne  as  vice- 
presidents.  (Incidentally,  it  was  during  the  April  produc- 
tions that  a  young  railroad  clerk  named  Padraic  Colum  first 
tried  his  hand  at  acting.) 

The  acquisition  of  the  Fays  was  a  tremendous  gain.  The 
brothers  began  the  active  training  of  actors  which  was  to 
lead  to  cooperative  results  incomparable  in  their  time,  for 
Frank — apparently  taking  some  hints  from  contemporary 
French  acting — established  what  Ernest  Boyd  was  later  to 
describe  as  "stage  grouping  by  which  the  actors  were  taught 
to  efface  themselves,  in  order  that  attention  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  speaker,"  also  emphasizing  the  equal  im- 
portance of  minor  with  major  roles  in  so  far  as  performing 
effort  went,  eliminating  stupid  gesturing,  and  inducing 
(again  in  Boyd's  words)  "soft  rhythmic  speech  and  delicate 
intonation."  Thus  fortified  by  admirable  coaching,  the  group 
produced  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  in  October  1902, 
a  series  of  plays  which  included  Yeats's  Pot  of  Broth  as  per- 
haps the  most  significant,  though  that  was  trivial  enough. 

Further  production  in  early  December  preceded  the  March 
1903  offering  of  a  new  series — initiated  by  Yeats's  morality 
play  The  Hourglass  and  Lady  Gregory's  Twenty-five — at 
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Molesworth  Hall;  then  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society, 
as  it  was  now  called,  ventured  abroad,  appearing  with  great 
success  on  May  2,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  London 
Irish  Literary  Society,  at  Queen's  Gate  Hall,  South 
Kensington. 

The  year  1903  proved  a  notable  one  on  other  counts  as 
well,  for  J.  M.  Synge,  earlier  discovered  in  Paris  by  Yeats 
and  encouraged  to  seek  his  literary  salvation  in  the  Aran 
Islands,  joined  the  organization,  his  In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Glen  being  produced  October  8.  By  frequent  estimation  the 
leading  dramatic  genius  of  the  society,  he  nevertheless 
brought — innocently  enough — trouble  from  the  start,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  various  bigoted  outside 
groups.  His  debut  as  dramatist,  incidentally,  just  preceded 
that  of  Colum,  whose  Broken  Soil  was  presented  in 
December. 

The  company  was  by  now  attracting  international  atten- 
tion. An  appearance  at  the  London  Royalty  Theatre  in 
March  1904  proved  another  success,  with  Synge's  tragic 
little  Riders  to  the  Sea  creating  the  greatest  sensation;  and 
this  appearance  was  followed  in  June  by  one  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  The  company  was  invited  to  appear  at  the  St.  Louis 
International  Exhibition,  but  declined,  though  several  out- 
standing members — Dudley  Digges,  Maire  Quinn,  and  P.  J. 
Kelly — went,  thus  to  be  absorbed  by  the  American  theater. 

It  was  also  in  1904  that  F.  H.  O'Donnell  issued  the  attack 
on  Yeats  and  his  colleagues  entitled  The  Stage  Irishman  of 
the  Pseudo-Celtic  Drama,  in  which  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire  is  astoundingly  called  "a  revolting  burlesque  of  Irish 
Catholic  religion"!  But  the  year  brought  as  well  a  great 
blessing  in  the  generosity  of  the  Englishwoman  Miss  A.  E. 
F.  Horniman,  who,  having  been  impressed  by  the  South 
Kensington  performance  of  the  year  before,  and  despite  the 
eventually  apparent  fact  that  she  could  seemingly  get  on 
well  with  none  of  the  Irish  group  except  Yeats,  provided  a 
home  for  the  company  by  purchasing  the  lease  of,  and  re- 
constructing, the  old  Mechanics'  Institute,  located  in  Abbey 
Street.  Out  of  this  building  and  the  also-acquired  adjoining 
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City  Morgue  emerged  the  presently  world-famous  Abbey 
Theatre,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  562  and  general  facil- 
ities so  restricted  that  they  help  to  account  for  the  simplicity 
of  setting  in  many  of  the  plays  produced.  (The  process  of 
rebuilding  was  not  uninteresting,  uncovering  as  it  did  a 
once-misplaced  and  long-lost  human  cadaver!)  The  theatre 
was  opened  on  December  27,  1904  with  the  presentation  of 
Yeats's  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  and  On  Baile's  Strand,  Synge's 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  and  Lady  Gregory's  first  really 
significant  play — Spreading  the  News.  The  following  year 
the  Abbey  Theatre  Series  of  plays  initiated  publication  of 
its  fifteen  issues  with  Synge's  Well  of  the  Saints  and  the 
dramatic  organization  became  known  officially  as  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  Society  Ltd. 

Of  the  numerous  miscellaneous  recruits  to  the  Abbey 
group  of  dramatists — William  Boyle,  Lennox  Robinson, 
and  others — so  brief  a  sketch  as  the  present  one  cannot  take 
space  to  speak:  suffice  it  to  say  that  these  recruits  were 
numerous,  willing,  and  often  very  able.  And  the  theater's 
later  history  need  be  only  briefly  suggested. 

Its  heyday  was  brilliant.  Miss  Horniman  continued  her 
support,  spending  over  <£  10,000,  until  Robinson  staged  per- 
formances on  May  7,  1910,  the  day  of  Edward  VII's  death. 
Claiming  this  to  be  a  discourtesy  which  represented  a  polit- 
ical action,  she  then  withdrew  her  backing.  Lean  days  came 
with  the  revolutionary  years  (1916-23),  though  they  saw  the 
successful  production  of  Robinson's  Whiteheaded  Boy 
among  other  pieces — such  as  Gideon  Ousley's  one-acter 
entitled  The  Enchanted  Trousers  (November  25,  1919), 
whose  characters  included  "Official  1,"  "Off.  I2,"  "Off.  I3," 
and  "Off.  yV'  not  to  mention  "an  English  invalid  suffering 
from  pre-war  shock"  and  named  "Pile"!  Sean  O'Casey 
proved  temporarily  the  most  sensational  of  subsequently  in- 
troduced dramatists.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Free  State 
came  a  government  subsidy  of  <£900  a  year.  But  so  long 
as  Yeats  remained  alive  and — directly  or  tacitly — in  con- 
trol, the  Abbey  (which  had  established  in  1928  a  small  ex- 
perimental theater  next  door  known  as  The  Peacock)  con- 
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tinued  to  some  degree  faithful  to  the  poetic  idealism  of 
which  it  had  been  born;  the  rioting  that  greeted  O'Casey's 
The  Plough  and  the  Stars  in  1926  could  no  more  shake  it 
than  that  which  had  disgraced  the  reception  of  Synge's  Play- 
boy of  the  Western  World  in  1907.  But  after  1939,  Yeats 
gone,  things  changed  rapidly;  in  Peter  Kavanagh's  words, 
"the  Abbey  degenerated  into  a  commercial  theater  dedicated 
to  soft  sentiment  and  melodrama."  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  August  1938  "Festival"  (which  produced  the 
charming  lectures  edited  under  the  title  The  Irish  Theatre  by 
Lennox  Robinson)  was  a  sort  of  valediction.  Then,  on  the 
night  of  July  17-18,  1951,  O'Casey's  revived  Plough  in  pro- 
duction, the  famous  old  house  was  burned  out. 

The  Abbey  had  early  stimulated  rival  organizations  in 
Dublin — largely  ineffectual  ones  such  as  Martyn's  Players' 
Club  and  Independent  Theatre  Co.,  The  Theatre  of  Ireland 
Co.,  and  the  Martyn-MacDohagh-Plunkett  Irish  Theatre 
Co.  One  successful  rival  was  the  Gate  Theatre  Co.,  organ- 
ized in  1928  by  Hilton  Edwards  and  Micheal  MacLiammoir. 
It  began  with  a  production  of  Peer  Gynt  at  the  Peacock 
Theatre  on  October  14  and  thereafter  never  confined  its  in- 
terests to  the  purely  Irish,  though  it  proceeded  to  win  some 
success  with  drama  in  the  Irish  language,  incidentally  show- 
ing also  a  healthy  interest  in  modern  theatrical  devices — in 
lighting,  sound  effects,  etc.  Its  leading  native  dramatist  dur- 
ing its  initial  decade  was  Denis  Johnston. 

Of  course,  Yeats's  group  had  by  its  activity  provided  a 
tremendous  general  stimulus  to  Irish  letters  and  had  also 
stirred  significant  emulation  outside  Dublin  by  the  Ulster 
Literary  Theatre — really  the  outgrowth  of  a  political  organ- 
ization, the  Belfast  Protestant  National  Society.  Initial  pro* 
duction  came  on  December  7,  1904,  at  Ulster  Minor  Hall, 
with  Bulmer  Hobson's  Brian  of  Banba  and  "Lewis  Purcell's" 
(David  Parkhill's)  The  Reformers.  This  theater's  official 
organ,  the  review  Uladh,  in  which  some  of  the  early  plays 
were  printed,  expired  after  four  numbers  (1904-05);  the 
Ulster  Theatre  itself,  producing  generally  at  the  Belfast 
Opera  House  but  occasionally  venturing  to  Dublin  and 
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London,  lasted  until  the  1930's.  Many  of  its  dramatists 
never  published  their  plays,  which  report  suggests  to  have 
been  predominantly  satiric  in  character;  fortunately,  the 
outstanding  one,  "Rutherford  Mayne"  (Samuel — brother 
of  Helen — Waddell),  did  publish,  as  witness  The  Drone  and 
Other  Plays  (1912),  whose  presentations  of  Ulster  peasant 
life  have  been  remarked  critically  in  comparison  with 
Synge's  handling  of  West-of -Ireland  material. 

The  tremendous  achievements  of  the  Irish  renaissance  in 
drama  (and  dramatic  criticism — e.g.,  Yeats's)  should  not 
blind  one  to  its  other  claims,  which  can  be  only  hinted  at  in 
an  essay,  being  so  considerable  as  never  to  have  been  ade- 
quately treated,  despite  what  seems  at  first  glance  a  plethora 
of  books  and  articles.  A  goodly  number  of  those  whose  work 
in  a  major  sense  justifies  those  claims  have  representation  in 
the  present  anthology,  with  concise  comment  on  their  lives 
and  achievements  in — properly — its  appendix;  so  that  it 
would  be  supererogatory  to  rehearse  such  matter  in  this  in- 
troductory note.  But  there  are  many  (in  some  cases,  still- 
active)  contributors  excluded  even  from  critical  reference 
by  the  physical  limits  of  this  book  and  a  desire  to  concen- 
trate on  the  best  work  only.  Naturally,  the  majority — often 
individually  contributive  of  just  one  or  two  things  of  memor- 
able character — are  of  minor  consequence,  though  some — 
as  a  notable  instance  "Moira  O'Neill"  (Mrs.  John  Skrine) — 
had  once  a  surprising  popularity.  (Indeed,  Stephen  Gwyrm 
was  able  to  assert,  thirty-five  years  after  Mrs.  Skrine's  Songs 
from  the  Glens  of  Antrim  had  been  collected  in  1900  from 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  book  publication,  that  if  neces- 
sary the  volume  "could  probably  be  reproduced  from  oral 
tradition,"  however  thin  and  sentimental  it  may  seem  to 
many  readers.)  But,  miscellaneous  major  considered  with 
minor,  all  moving  in  the  shadow  of  the  eagle  Yeats,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  renaissance  for  the  first  time  justified  artis- 
tic self-assurance  in  a  people  whose  most  competent  writers 
had  for  over  two  centuries  habitually  sought  both  reading 
public  and  domicile  in  England.  Rooting  their  work  in  the 
realities  of  peasant  life  and  sociopolitical  turmoil  as  well  as 
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in  heroic  tradition,  with  its  accompanying  folk  and  fairy 
lore,  these  people  at  their  best  brought  the  lightnings  of  uni- 
versalizing imagination  to  a  focus  of  racial  revelation  fairly 
comparable  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek.  (And  it  is  pleasant 
to  notice  that  besides  the  literature,  there  appeared  also  some 
striking  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts.) 

Usually,  as  earlier  remarked  and  generally  recognized,  the 
renaissance  writers  concentrated  on  forms  permitting  the 
sharpest  intensity  of  expression:  lyric  verse,  drama  (and, 
time  and  time  again,  one-act  drama) ,  short  stories.  Not  that 
creative  shaping  in  large  form  was  totally  unrepresented:  far 
from  it.  The  long  verse-narrative  found  distinguished  han- 
dling in  Yeats's  work:  after  all,  for  anything  as  nearly  perfect 
in  kind  as  the  Oisin  (after  its  reworking  into  the  1906  state) 
and  The  Shadowy  Waters  (in  its  final  nondramatic  form), 
one  must  turn  to  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  and  certain  other 
poets — such  as  Austin  Clarke  (cp.  The  Vengeance  of 
Fionn,  1917)  and  Padraic  Colum  (cp.  The  Story  of  Lowry 
Maen,  1937)— have  also  done  markedly  creditable  work. 
But  comparatively  more  novels  than  long  verse-narratives 
of  distinction  have  graced  the  roster  of  what  may  be  termed 
quantitative  accomplishments. 

Among  the  earlier  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Somer- 
ville-"Ross"  collaboration  The  Real  Charlotte  (1898), 
though  hardly  as  a  product  clearly  pollinated  by  the  bees  of 
the  renaissance.  Actually,  the  most  insistent  names  are 
George  Moore,  James  Stephens,  Seumas  O'Kelly,  James 
Joyce,  Liam  O'Flaherty,  Darrell  Figgis,  and  Joseph  O'Neill, 
though  Stephen  Gwynn  seems  entirely  justified  in  feeling 
that  Moore's  Irish  stories  (consider  especially  The  Lake, 
1905,  a  tale  of  priestly  capitulation  to  unrequited  human 
love)  were  "a  product  of  the  movement,  though  he  [Moore] 
was  rather  of  those  who  were  influenced  than  among  the 
forces  which  added  to  its  impetus."  Figgis  is  recalled  largely 
for  The  Return  of  the  Hero  ( 1923 :  originally  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Michael  Ireland") ,  a  vigorous,  cynical,  well-paced 
rehandling  of  the  Oisin  theme,  barbed  with  anti-Christian 
mockery.  O'Neill — worthy  member  of  a  great  line  indeed, 
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but  an  author  never  given  his  just  due — produced  in  Wind 
from  the  North  (1934)  one  of  the  really  powerful  novels  of 
its  era:  a  work  wholly  successful  as  an  attempt  to  give  "a 
picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  Norsemen  of  Dyflin  [Dub- 
lin] in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century."  Here  is  con- 
ceivably to  be  found  the  closest  approximation  to  epic  prose 
in  modern  Irish  fiction,  its  Gudrun  a  woman  sufficiently 
heroic  in  stature  to  fit  a  tradition  begun  with  Helen  of  Troy. 

The  other  novelists  mentioned  above  receive  comment  in 
the  Appendix;  of  these,  Stephens  seems  to  the  writer  to  have 
the  soundest  claim  to  preeminence,  as  certainly  to  present- 
ing the  most  beautiful  and  exciting  re-creations  of  legendary 
matter:  he  writes,  indeed,  with  all  the  imaginative  wildness 
of  a  reincarnated  fili,  though  with  an  art  and  a  lack  of  ob- 
scurity the  latter  could  not  have  claimed.  O'Kelly,  of  course, 
made  his  greatest  impact  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  though 
The  Lady  of  Deer  park  (1917)  remains  a  novel  undeservedly 
forgotten.  OTlaherty,  good  as  he  can  occasionally  be,  is 
through  indiscriminate  overproduction  not  so  great  as  the 
sum  of  his  parts.  And  what  Joyce  did  for,  or  to,  the  novel 
will  necessarily  remain  a  matter  of  debate  for  an  indefinite 
time,  the  most  vehement  assertion  of  his  importance  and  his 
presumed  effect  on  his  contemporaries  and  juniors  coming 
from  a  segment  of  the  academic  community,  whose  special 
claims  are  sometimes  almost  as  obscure  as  their  subject. 
Assuredly  the  present  commentator,  though  for  almost  four 
decades  no  stranger  to  Joyce,  could  in  simple  honesty  not 
support  most  of  the  claims  in  reference,  believing  as  he  does 
in  art  as  communication  requiring  lucidity  and  form,  and  in 
life  as  something  more  than  self -mockery. 

Joyce  in  the  short  story  is  happily  another  matter — and 
the  short  story  since  the  days  of  his  youth  has  among  the 
Irish  become  luminous  with  major  achievement.  Beside  the 
sporadic  productions  of  any  number  of  occasional  contrib- 
utors stands  the  imposing — and  often  haunting,  as  frequent- 
ly also  lyrical — work  of  not  only  Joyce  but  also,  outstand- 
ingly, Stephens,  O'Connor,  O'Kelly,  Corkery,  Dunsany, 
OTlaherty,  OTaolain,  and  Ella  Young.  But  one  hopes  that 
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adequate  intimation  of  the  significance  of  all  these  is  also 
given  in  the  Appendix. 

A  special  category  of  distinguished  character  could  be 
made  of  the  autobiographical  volumes  of  the  renaissance. 
Moore's  readably  malicious  Hail  and  Farewell  (3  vols.; 
1911-14)  is  doubtless  the  most  notorious  specimen.  If  one 
knows — and  bears  in  mind — what  Moore  was  like,  one 
may  find  selective  entertainment  (otherwise,  merely  enter- 
tainment) here,  as  well  as  its  author's  most  accomplished 
prose.  But  the  warmly  human  self-recordings  of  O'Casey 
and  O'Connor,  the  uninhibited  roistering  and  revelation  of 
Gogarty,  the  sinewy  though  selective  and  incomplete  testi- 
monies of  Yeats  (none  more  appealing  than  Reveries  over 
Childhood  and  Youth,  completed  in  1914),  perhaps  even  the 
more  pedestrian  memorializations  of  Synge — all  touched 
below,  in  the  Appendix — are  more  moving  witnesses  to 
humane  egos  that  relished  life  both  directly  and  vicariously, 
but  always  joyously:  Celts  worthy  of  their  ancestral  tradi- 
tions: men  without  precise  parallel  in  their  time. 

The  poets  of  the  renaissance  (using  the  term  poets  in  its 
loose,  popular  sense  to  indicate  writers  of  verse)  include,  of 
course,  many  of  the  authors  spoken  of  heretofore.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  corral  in  a  moderate-sized  list  all  the 
lyrists  whose  talents  were  seemingly  ignited  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  renaissance  to  produce  what  may  just  possibly 
be  the  most  brilliant  concentration  of  poems  any  racial 
group  has  yet  achieved.  Certainly  the  men  anthologized  in 
this  volume  achieved  beyond  reasonable  cavil  or  question; 
but  these  are,  so  to  say,  only  those  who  "ride  upon  horses," 
and  there  are  other  names  whose  recitation  makes  memory 
luminous— sometimes  for  one  or  two  lyrics  only,  some- 
times for  complete  volumes.  These  form  a  roster  of  poets 
ranging  from  T.  W.  Rolleston  (1857-1920)  to  Nora  Hooper 
(1871-1906),  Joseph  Campbell  (1879-1944),  and  beyond. 
Fortunately,  their  trail  may  be  picked  up  by  the  uninitiated 
in  such  collections  as  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Young  Ireland 
(edited  by  Yeats  and  associates;  1888),  A  Book  of  Irish 
Verse  (edited  by  Yeats;  1895),  Brooke  and  Rolleston's  A 
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Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  English  Tongue  (1900) ,  Len- 
nox Robinson's  A  Little  Anthology  of  Modern  Irish  Verse 
(1928),  and  other  volumes  as  well. 
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Lyric  Yerse 


William  Butler  Yeats 


THE  SONG  OF  WANDERING  AENGUS 

I  went  out  to  the  hazel  wood, 
Because  a  fire  was  in  my  head, 
And  cut  and  peeled  a  hazel  wand, 
And  hooked  a  berry  to  a  thread; 
And  when  white  moths  were  on  the  wing, 
And  moth-like  stars  were  flickering  out, 
I  dropped  the  berry  in  a  stream 
And  caught  a  little  silver  trout. 

When  I  had  laid  it  on  the  floor 
I  went  to  blow  the  fire  aflame, 
But  something  rustled  on  the  floor, 
And  some  one  called  me  by  my  name: 
It  had  become  a  glimmering  girl 
With  apple  blossom  in  her  hair 
Who  called  me  by  my  name  and  ran 
And  faded  through  the  brightening  air. 

Though  I  am  old  with  wandering 
Through  hollow  lands  and  hilly  lands, 
I  will  find  out  where  she  has  gone, 
And  kiss  her  lips  and  take  her  hands; 
And  walk  among  long  dappled  grass, 
And  pluck  till  time  and  times  are  done 
The  silver  apples  of  the  moon, 
The  golden  apples  of  the  sun. 

HE  GIVES  HIS  BELOVED  CERTAIN  RHYMES 

Fasten  your  hair  with  a  golden  pin, 
And  bind  up  every  wandering  tress; 
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I  bade  my  heart  build  these  poor  rhymes: 
It  worked  at  them,  day  out,  day  in, 
Building  a  sorrowful  loveliness 
Out  of  the  battles  of  old  times. 

You  need  but  lift  a  pearl-pale  hand, 
And  bind  up  your  long  hair  and  sigh; 
And  all  men's  hearts  must  burn  and  beat; 
And  candle-like  foam  on  the  dim  sand, 
And  stars  climbing  the  dew-dropping  sky, 
Live  but  to  light  your  passing  feet. 


THE  OLD  MEN  ADMIRING  THEMSELVES  IN  THE  WATER 

I  heard  the  old,  old  men  say, 

"Everything  alters, 

And  one  by  one  we  drop  away." 

They  had  hands  like  claws,  and  their  knees 

Were  twisted  like  the  old  thorn-trees 

By  the  waters. 

I  heard  the  old,  old  men  say, 

"All  that's  beautiful  drifts  away 

Like  the  waters." 


A  WOMAN  HOMER  SUNG 

If  any  man  drew  near 
When  I  was  young, 
I  thought,  "He  holds  her  dear," 
And  shook  with  hate  and  fear. 
But  O!  'twas  bitter  wrong 
If  he  could  pass  her  by 
With  an  indifferent  eye. 

Whereon  I  wrote  and  wrought, 

And  now,  being  grey, 

I  dream  that  I  have  brought 
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To  such  a  pitch  my  thought 
That  coming  time  can  say, 
"He  shadowed  in  a  glass 
What  thing  her  body  was." 

For  she  had  fiery  blood 
When  I  was  young, 
And  trod  so  sweetly  proud 
As  'twere  upon  a  cloud, 
A  woman  Homer  sung, 
That  life  and  letters  seem 
But  an  heroic  dream. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHOSE  WORK  HAS  COME  TO  NOTHING 

Now  all  the  truth  is  out, 
Be  secret  and  take  defeat 
From  any  brazen  throat, 
For  how  can  you  compete, 
Being  honour  bred,  with  one 
Who,  were  it  proved  he  lies, 
Were  neither  shamed  in  his  own 
Nor  in  his  neighbours'  eyes? 
Bred  to  a  harder  thing 
Than  Triumph,  turn  away 
And  like  a  laughing  string 
Whereon  mad  fingers  play 
Amid  a  place  of  stone, 
Be  secret  and  exult, 
Because  of  all  things  known 
That  is  most  difficult. 

THE  WILD  SWANS  AT  COOLE 

The  trees  are  in  their  autumn  beauty, 
The  woodland  paths  are  dry, 
Under  the  October  twilight  the  water 
Mirrors  a  still  sky; 
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Upon  the  brimming  water  among  the  stones 
Are  nine-and-fifty  swans. 


The  nineteenth  autumn  has  come  upon  me 

Since  I  first  made  my  count; 

I  saw,  before  I  had  well  finished, 

All  suddenly  mount 

And  scatter  wheeling  in  great  broken  rings 

Upon  their  clamorous  wings. 

I  have  looked  upon  those  brilliant  creatures, 

And  now  my  heart  is  sore. 

All's  changed  since  I,  hearing  at  twilight, 

The  first  time  on  this  shore, 

The  bell-beat  of  their  wings  above  my  head, 

Trod  with  a  lighter  tread. 

Unwearied  still,  lover  by  lover, 

They  paddle  in  the  cold 

Companionable  streams  or  climb  the  air; 

Their  hearts  have  not  grown  old; 

Passion  or  conquest,  wander  where  they  will, 

Attend  upon  them  still. 

But  now  they  drift  on  the  still  water, 

Mysterious,  beautiful; 

Among  what  rushes  will  they  build, 

By  what  lake's  edge  or  pool 

Delight  men's  eyes  when  I  awake  some  day 

To  find  they  have  flown  away? 


LEDA  AND  THE  SWAN 

A  sudden  blow:  the  great  wings  beating  still 
Above  the  staggering  girl,  her  thighs  caressed 
By  the  dark  webs,  her  nape  caught  in  his  bill, 
He  holds  her  helpless  breast  upon  his  breast. 
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How  can  those  terrified  vague  fingers  push 
The  feathered  glory  from  her  loosening  thighs? 
And  how  can  body,  laid  in  that  white  rush, 
But  feel  the  strange  heart  beating  where  it  lies? 

A  shudder  in  the  loins  engenders  there 
The  broken  wall,  the  burning  roof  and  tower 
And  Agamemnon  dead. 

Being  so  caught  up, 
So  mastered  by  the  brute  blood  of  the  air, 
Did  she  put  on  his  knowledge  with  his  power 
Before  the  indifferent  beak  could  let  her  drop? 

CRAZY  JANE  GROWN  OLD  LOOKS  AT  THE  DANCERS 

I  found  that  ivory  image  there 
Dancing  with  her  chosen  youth, 
But  when  he  wound  her  coal-black  hair 
As  though  to  strangle  her,  no  scream 
Or  bodily  movement  did  I  dare, 
Eyes  under  eyelids  did  so  gleam; 
Love  is  like  the  lionys  tooth. 

When  she,  and  though  some  said  she  played 

I  said  that  she  had  danced  heart's  truth, 

Drew  a  knife  to  strike  him  dead, 

I  could  but  leave  him  to  his  fate; 

For  no  matter  what  is  said 

They  had  all  that  had  their  hate; 

Love  is  like  the  lion's  tooth. 

Did  he  die  or  did  she  die? 

Seemed  to  die  or  died  they  both? 

God  be  with  the  times  when  I 

Cared  not  a  thraneen  for  what  chanced 

So  that  I  had  the  limbs  to  try 

Such  a  dance  as  there  was  danced — 

Love  is  like  the  lion's  tooth. 


A.  E.  (George  William  Russell) 


REFUGE 

Twilight,  a  timid  fawn,  went  glimmering  by, 
And  Night,  the  dark-blue  hunter,  followed  fast. 

Ceaseless  pursuit  and  flight  were  in  the  sky, 
But  the  long  chase  had  ceased  for  us  at  last. 

We  watched  together  while  the  driven  fawn 
Hid  in  the  golden  thicket  of  the  day. 

We,  from  whose  hearts  pursuit  and  flight  were  gone, 
Knew  on  the  hunter's  breast  her  refuge  lay. 


WHEN 

When  mine  hour  is  come 
Let  no  teardrop  fall 
And  no  darkness  hover 
Round  me  where  I  lie. 
Let  the  vastness  call 
One  who  was  its  lover, 
Let  me  breathe  the  sky. 

Where  the  lordly  light 
Walks  along  the  world, 
And  its  silent  tread 
Leaves  the  grasses  bright, 
Leaves  the  flowers  uncurled, 
Let  me  to  the  dead 
Breathe  a  gay  goodnight. 


Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty 


TO  THE  MAIDS  NOT  TO  WALK  IN  THE  WIND 

When  the  wind  blows,  walk  not  abroad, 
For,  Maids,  you  may  not  know 
The  mad,  quaint  thoughts  which  incommode 
Me  when  the  winds  do  blow. 

What  though  the  tresses  of  the  treen 
In  doubled  beauty  move, 
With  silver  added  to  their  green, 
They  were  not  made  for  Love. 

But  when  your  clothes  reveal  your  thighs 
And  surge  around  your  knees, 
Until  from  foam  you  seem  to  rise, 
As  Venus  from  the  seas  .  .  . 

Though  ye  are  fair,  it  is  not  fair! 
Unless  you  will  be  kind, 
Till  I  am  dead,  and  changed  to  AIR, 
O  walk  not  in  the  wind! 

RINGSEND 

(After  Reading  Tolstoi) 

I  will  live  in  Ringsend 
With  a  red-headed  whore, 
And  the  fan-light  gone  in 
Where  it  lights  the  hall-door; 
And  listen  each  night 
For  her  querulous  shout, 
_     As  at  last  she  streels  in 
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And  the  pubs  empty  out. 
To  soothe  that  wild  breast 
With  my  old-fangled  songs, 
Till  she  feels  it  redressed 
From  inordinate  wrongs, 
Imagined,  outrageous, 
Preposterous  wrongs, 
Till  peace  at  last  comes, 
Shall  be  all  I  will  do, 
Where  the  little  lamp  blooms 
Like  a  rose  in  the  stew; 
And  up  the  back-garden 
The  sound  comes  to  me 
Of  the  lapsing,  unsoilable, 
Whispering  sea. 

DEATH  MAY  BE  VERY  GENTLE 

Death  may  be  very  gentle  after  all: 

He  turns  his  face  away  from  arrogant  knights 

Who  fling  themselves  against  him  in  their  fights; 

But  to  the  loveliest  he  loves  to  call. 

And  he  has  with  him  those  whose  ways  were  mild 

And  beautiful;  and  many  a  little  child. 


Padraic  Colum 


THE  PLOUGHER 

Sunset  and  silence!  A  man;  around  him  earth  savage,  earth 

broken; 
Beside  him  two  horses,  a  plough! 

Earth  savage,  earth  broken,  the  brutes,  the  dawn-man  there 
in  the  sunset, 
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And  the  plough  that  is  twin  to  the  sword,  that  is  founder  of 
cities! 

"Brute-tamer,   plough-maker,   earth-breaker!   Canst  hear? 

There  are  ages  between  us — 
Is  it  praying  you  are  as  you  stand  there  alone  in  the  sunset? 

Surely  our  sky-born  gods  can  be  nought  to  you,  earth  child 

and  earth-master — 
Surely  your  thoughts  are  of  Pan,  or  of  Wotan,  or  Dana? 

Yet  why  give  thought  to  the  gods?  Has  Pan  led  your  brutes 

where  they  stumble? 
Has  Dana  numbed  pain  of  the  child-bed,  or  Wotan  put  hands 

to  your  plough? 

What  matter  your  foolish  reply!  O  man  standing  lone  and 
bowed  earthward, 

Your  task  is  a  day  near  its  close.  Give  thanks  to  the  night- 
giving  god." 

Slowly  the  darkness  falls,  the  broken  lands  blend  with  the 

savage; 
The  brute-tamer  stands  by  the  brutes,  a  head's  breadth  only 

above  them. 

A  head's  breadth?  Aye,  but  therein  is  hell's  depth  and  the 

height  up  to  heaven, 
And  the  thrones  of  the  gods  and  their  halls,  their  chariots, 

purples,  and  splendours. 


James  Stephens 


A  GLASS  OF  BEER 


The  lanky  hank  of  a  she  in  the  inn  over  there 
Nearly  killed  me  for  asking  the  loan  of  a  glass  of  beer; 
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May  the  devil  grip  the  whey-faced  slut  by  the  hair, 
And  beat  bad  manners  out  of  her  skin  for  a  year. 

That  parboiled  ape,  with  the  toughest  jaw  you  will  see 
On  virtue's  path,  and  a  voice  that  would  rasp  the  dead, 
Came  roaring  and  raging  the  minute  she  looked  at  me, 
And  threw  me  out  of  the  house  on  the  back  of  my  head! 

If  I  asked  her  master  he'd  give  me  a  cask  a  day; 
But  she,  with  the  beer  at  hand,  not  a  gill  would  arrange! 
May  she  marry  a  ghost  and  bear  him  a  kitten,  and  may 
The  High  King  of  Glory  permit  her  to  get  the  mange. 

WHAT  TOMAS  SAID  IN  A  PUB 

I  saw  God!  Do  you  doubt  it? 

Do  you  dare  to  doubt  it? 

I  saw  the  Almighty  Man!  His  hand 

Was  resting  on  a  mountain!  And 

He  looked  upon  the  World,  and  all  about  it: 

I  saw  Him  plainer  than  you  see  me  now 

— You  mustn't  doubt  it! 

He  was  not  satisfied! 

His  look  was  all  dissatisfied! 

His  beard  swung  on  a  wind,  far  out  of  sight 

Behind  the  world's  curve!  And  there  was  light 

Most  fearful  from  His  forehead!  And  He  sighed — 

— That  star  went  always  wrong,  and  from  the  start 

I  was  dissatisfied! — 

He  lifted  up  His  hand! 

I  say  He  heaved  a  dreadful  hand 

Over  the  spinning  earth!  Then  I  said, — Stay, 

You  must  not  strike  it,  God!  I'm  in  the  way! 

And  I  will  never  move  from  where  I  stand! — 

He  said, — Dear  child,  I  feared  that  you  were  dead, — 

•  •  .  And  stayed  His  hand! 
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DEIRDRE 


Do  not  let  any  woman  read  this  verse! 
It  is  for  men,  and  after  them  their  sons, 
And  their  sons'  sons! 

The  time  comes  when  our  hearts  sink  utterly; 
When  we  remember  Deirdre,  and  her  tale, 
And  that  her  lips  are  dust. 

Once  she  did  tread  the  earth:  men  took  her  hand; 
They  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said  their  say, 
And  she  replied  to  them. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  it  is  since  she 
Was  beautiful:  she  trod  the  waving  grass; 
She  saw  the  clouds. 

Two  thousand  years!  The  grass  is  still  the  same; 
The  clouds  as  lovely  as  they  were  that  time 
When  Deirdre  was  alive. 

But  there  has  been  again  no  woman  born 
Who  was  so  beautiful;  not  one  so  beautiful 
Of  all  the  women  born. 

Let  all  men  go  apart  and  mourn  together! 
No  man  can  ever  love  her!  Not  a  man 
Can  dream  to  be  her  lover! 

No  man  can  bend  before  her!  No  man  say — 
What  could  one  say  to  her?  There  are  no  words 
That  one  could  say  to  her! 

Now  she  is  but  a  story  that  is  told 
Beside  the  fire!  No  man  can  ever  be 
The  friend  of  that  poor  queen! 
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THE  GOAT  PATHS 

1 

The  crooked  paths 
Go  every  way 
Upon  the  hill 
— They  wind  about 
Through  the  heather, 
In  and  out 
Of  a  quiet 
Sunniness. 

And  the  goats, 
Day  after  day, 
Stray 
In  sunny 
Quietness; 
Cropping  here, 
And  cropping  there 
— As  they  pause, 
And  turn, 
And  pass — 
Now  a  bit 
Of  heather  spray, 
Now  a  mouthful 
Of  the  grass. 

2 

In  the  deeper 

Sunniness; 

In  the  place 

Where  nothing  stirs; 

Quietly 

In  quietness; 

In  the  quiet 

Of  the  furze 

They  stand  a  while; 

They  dream; 
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They  lie; 

They  stare 

Upon  the  roving  sky. 

If  you  approach 

They  run  away! 

They  will  stare, 

And  stamp, 

And  bound, 

With  a  sudden  angry  sound, 

To  the  sunny 

Quietude; 

To  crouch  again, 

Where  nothing  stirs, 

In  the  quiet 

Of  the  furze: 

To  crouch  them  down  again, 

And  brood, 

In  the  sunny 

Solitude. 

3 

Were  I  but 

As  free 

As  they, 

I  would  stray 

Away 

And  brood; 

I  would  beat 

A  hidden  way, 

Through  the  quiet 

Heather  spray, 

To  a  sunny 

Solitude. 

And  should  you  come 

I'd  run  away! 

I  would  make  an  angry  sound, 

I  would  stare, 
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And  stamp, 
And  bound 
To  the  deeper 
Quietude; 
To  the  place 
Where  nothing  stirs 
In  the  quiet 
Of  the  furze. 

4 

In  that  airy 

Quietness 

I  would  dream 

As  long  as  they: 

Through  the  quiet 

Sunniness 

I  would  stray 

Away 

And  brood, 

All  among 

The  heather  spray, 

In  a  sunny 

Solitude. 

— I  would  think 

Until  I  found 

Something 

I  can  never  find; 

— Something 

Lying 

On  the  ground, 

In  the  bottom 

Of  my  mind. 


NORA  CRIONA 


I  have  looked  him  round  and  looked  him  through, 
Know  everything  that  he  will  do 
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In  such  a  case,  and  such  a  case; 
And  when  a  frown  comes  on  his  face 

I  dream  of  it,  and  when  a  smile 
I  trace  its  sources  in  a  while. 

He  cannot  do  a  thing  but  I 
Peep  to  find  the  reason  why; 

For  I  love  him,  and  I  seek, 
Every  evening  in  the  week, 

To  peep  behind  his  frowning  eye 
With  little  query,  little  pry, 

And  make  him,  if  a  woman  can, 
Happier  than  any  man. 

— Yesterday  he  gripped  her  tight 
And  cut  her  throat.  And  serve  her  right! 


James  Joyce 


TILLY 

He  travels  after  a  winter  sun, 
Urging  the  cattle  along  a  cold  red  road, 
Calling  to  them,  a  voice  they  know, 
He  drives  his  beasts  above  Cabra. 

The  voice  tells  them  home  is  warm. 
They  moo  and  make  brute  music  with  their  hoofs. 
He  drives  them  with  a  flowering  branch  before  him, 
Smoke  pluming  their  foreheads. 
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Boor,  bond  of  the  herd, 
Tonight  stretch  full  by  the  fire! 
I  bleed  by  the  black  stream 
For  my  torn  bough! 


A  FLOWER  GIVEN  TO  MY  DAUGHTER 

Frail  the  white  rose  and  frail  are 
Her  hands  that  gave 
Whose  soul  is  sere  and  paler 
Than  time's  wan  wave. 

Rosefrail  and  fair — yet  frailest 
A  wonder  wild 
In  gentle  eyes  thou  veilest, 
My  blueveined  child. 


SHE  WEEPS  OVER  RAHOON 

Rain  on  Rahoon  falls  softly,  softly  falling, 
Where  my  dark  lover  lies. 
Sad  is  his  voice  that  calls  me,  sadly  calling, 
At  grey  moonrise. 

Love,  hear  thou 

How  soft,  how  sad  his  voice  is  ever  calling, 
Ever  unanswered,  and  the  dark  rain  f ailing, 
Then  as  now. 

Dark  too  bur  hearts,  O  love,  shall  lie  and  cold 
As  his  sad  heart  has  lain 
Under  the  moongrey  nettles,  the  black  mould 
And  muttering  rain. 
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Wind  whines  and  whines  the  shingle, 
The  crazy  pierstakes  groan; 
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A  senile  sea  numbers  each  single 
Slimesilvered  stone. 

From  whining  wind  and  colder 

Grey  sea  I  wrap  him  warm 

And  touch  his  trembling  fineboned  shoulder 

And  boyish  arm. 

Around  us  fear,  descending 
Darkness  of  fear  above 
And  in  my  heart  how  deep  unending 
Ache  of  love! 
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A  tinker's  woman 

I'll  throw  no  sorrowful  hair  at  her — 

No  tears  for  you,  MacDara, 
For  pride  of  beauty  takes  no  slur 

When  fierce  of  limb,  MacDara; 
You  thought  my  body's  shine  grew  dusk 
Beside  that  girl  you  took  at  Lusk — 
Yet  who  but  a  fool  would  pluck  the  husk 

And  leave  the  fruit  to  wither. 

You  now  forget  when  from  the  gorse 

I  saw  you  swim  sea  water, 
Stark  naked  I  flashed  on  a  tinker's  horse 

Down  to  the  morning  water 
And  into  green  seas  I  took  my  ride 
Barebacked,  horse-swimming  I  reached  your  side, 
Then  who  but  a  fool  would  rob  the  tide 

And  throw  away  the  salmon. 
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Ah,  now  I  know  you  wrongly  thought 

You  loved  me  then,  MacDara, 
While  peeled  to  the  waist  for  me  you  fought 

Some  mountainy  fellow,  MacDara, 
For  there  on  wet  grass  and  stript  to  my  teeth 
I  seemed  as  a  sword  of  light  at  your  feet — 
Yet  who  but  a  fool  would  keep  the  sheath 

And  leave  the  sword  unhandled. 

So  now  I'll  throw  no  curse  before 

Your  lean  ways  with  young  women, 
For  I'm  too  ripe  in  the  old  sun's  lore 

To  envy  slips  of  women; 
Then  keep  the  girlish  slip  who  went 
To  whet  your  taste,  last  night  in  my  tent, 
For  who  but  a  fool  would  look  for  scent 
Along  a  budless  bramble. 

FATHER  AND  SON 

Only  last  week,  walking  the  hushed  fields 

Of  our  most  lovely  Meath,  now  thinned  by  November, 

I  came  to  where  the  road  from  Laracor  leads 

To  the  Boyne  river — that  seemed  more  lake  than  river, 

Stretched  in  uneasy  light  and  stript  of  reeds. 

And  walking  longside  an  old  weir 

Of  my  people's,  where  nothing  stirs — only  the  shadowed 

Leaden  flight  of  a  heron  up  the  lean  air — 

I  went  unmanly  with  grief,  knowing  how  my  father, 

Happy  though  captive  in  years,  walked  last  with  me  there. 

Yes,  happy  in  Meath  with  me  for  a  day 
He  walked,  taking  stock  of  herds  hid  in  their  own  breathing; 
And  naming  colts,  gusty  as  wind,  once  steered  by  his  hand 
Lightnings  winked  in  the  eyes  that  were  half  shy  in  greeting 
Old  friends — the  wild  blades,  when  he  gallivanted  the  land. 
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For  that  proud,  wayward  man  now  my  heart  breaks — 
Breaks  for  that  man  whose  mind  was  a  secret  eyrie, 
Whose  kind  hand  was  sole  signet  of  his  race, 
Who  curbed  me,  scorned  my  green  ways,  yet  increasingly 

loved  me 
Till  Death  drew  its  grey  blind  down  his  face. 

And  yet  I  am  pleased  that  even  my  reckless  ways 
Are  living  shades  of  his  rich  calms  and  passions — 
Witnesses  for  him  and  for  those  faint  namesakes 
With  whom  now  he  is  one,  under  yew  branches, 
Yes,  one  in  a  graven  silence  no  bird  breaks. 
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When  sap  ebbed  low  and  your  green  days  were  over — 
Hedging  a  gap  to  rugged  land, 

Bare  skinned  and  straight  you  were;  and  there  I  broke  you 
To  champion  my  right  hand. 

Well  shod  in  bronze  and  lithe  with  hillside  breeding, 
Yet,  like  a  snarl,  you  dogged  my  side, 
Mailed  in  your  tridents  and  flaunting  out  the  fierceness 
That  bristled  through  your  hide. 

So  armed  as  one,  have  we  not  shared  each  journey 
On  noiseless  path  or  road  of  stone; 
O  exiled  brother  of  the  flowering  sloe  tree, 
Your  past  ways  are  my  own. 

Lonesome,  like  me,  and  song-bred  on  Mount  Nephin, 
You,  also,  found  that  in  your  might 
You  broke  in  bloom  before  the  time  of  leafing 
And  shocked  a  world  with  light. 

But  you  grew  shy, — eyed  through  by  glowering  twilights — 

Sharing  the  still  of  night's  grey  brew, 

Secret  and  shy,  while  things  unseen  were  sighing 

Their  grass  tunes  under  you. 
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Manured  with  earth's  own  sweat  you  stretched  in  saplings; 
Seasoned,  you  cored  your  fruit  with  stone; 
Then  stript  in  fight,  your  strength  came  out  of  wrestling 
All  winds  by  winter  blown. 

I  took  that  strength;  my  axe  blow  was  your  trumpet, 
You  rose  from  earth,  god-cleaned  and  strong; 
And  here,  as  in  green  days  you  were  the  perch, 
You're  now  the  prop  of  song. 
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Scene  1 

A  room  with  lighted  fire,  and  a  door  into  the  open  air, 
through  which  one  sees,  perhaps,  the  trees  of  a  wood,  and 
these  trees  should  be  painted  in  flat  colour  upon  a  gold  or 
diapered  sky.  The  walls  are  of  one  colour.  The  scene  should 
have  the  effect  of  missal  painting.  Mary,  a  woman  of  forty 
years  or  so,  is  grinding  a  quern. 

Mary.  What  can  have  made  the  grey  hen  flutter  so? 

[Teigue,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  is  coming  in  with  turf,  which 

he  lays  beside  the  hearth. 
Teigue.  They  say  that  now  the  land  is  famine-struck 

The  graves  are  walking. 
Mary.  What  can  the  hen  have  heard? 

Teigue.  And  that  is  not  the  worst;  at  Tubber-vanach 

A  woman  met  a  man  with  ears  spread  out, 

And  they  moved  up  and  down  like  a  bat's  wing. 
Mary.  What  can  have  kept  your  father  all  this  while? 
Teigue.  Two  nights  ago,  at  Carrick-orus  churchyard, 

A  herdsman  met  a  man  who  had  no  mouth, 

Nor  eyes,  nor  ears;  his  face  a  wall  of  flesh; 

He  saw  him  plainly  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Mary.  Look  out,  and  tell  me  if  your  father's  coming. 

[Teigue  goes  to  door. 
Teigue.  Mother! 
Mary.  What  is  it? 

Teigue.  In  the  bush  beyond, 

There  are  two  birds — if  you  can  call  them  birds— 

I  could  not  see  them  rightly  for  the  leaves — 

But  they've  the  shape  and  colour  of  horned  owls, 

And  I'm  half  certain  they've  a  human  face. 
Mary.  Mother  of  God,  defend  us! 
Teigue.  They're  looking  at  me. 

What  is  the  good  of  praying?  father  says. 

God  and  the  Mother  of  God  have  dropped  asleep. 

What  do  they  care,  he  says,  though  the  whole  land 
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Squeal  like  a  rabbit  under  a  weasel's  tooth? 
Mary,  You'll  bring  misfortune  with  your  blasphemies 

Upon  your  father,  or  yourself,  or  me. 

Would  God  that  he  were  home — ah,  there  he  is. 

[Shemus  comes  in. 

What  was  it  kept  you  in  the  wood?  You  know 

I  cannot  get  all  sorts  of  accidents 

Out  of  my  mind  till  you  are  home  again. 
Shemus.  I'm  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  your  clatter. 

Although  I  tramped  the  woods  for  half  a  day, 

I've  taken  nothing,  for  the  very  rats, 

Badgers,  and  hedgehogs  seem  to  have  died  of  drought, 

And  there  was  scarce  a  wind  in  the  parched  leaves. 
Teigue.  Then  you  have  brought  no  dinner. 
Shemus.  After  that 

I  sat  among  the  beggars  at  the  cross-roads, 

And  held  a  hollow  hand  among  the  others. 
Mary.  What,  did  you  beg? 
Shemus.  I  had  no  chance  to  beg, 

For  when  the  beggars  saw  me  they  cried  out 

They  would  not  have  another  share  their  alms, 

And  hunted  me  away  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Teigue.  You  said  that  you  would  bring  us  food  or  money. 
Shemus.  What's  in  the  house? 
Teigue.  A  bit  of  mouldy  bread. 

Mary.  There's  flour  enough  to  make  another  loaf. 
Teigue.  And  when  that's  gone? 

Mary.  There  is  the  hen  in  the  coop. 

Shemus.  My  curse  upon  the  beggars,  my  curse  upon  them! 
Teigue.  And  the  last  penny  gone. 
Shemus.  When  the  hen's  gone, 

What  can  we  do  but  live  on  sorrel  and  dock, 

And  dandelion,  till  our  mouths  are  green? 
Mary.  God,  that  to  this  hour  has  found  bit  and  sup, 

Will  cater  for  us  still. 
Shemus.  His  kitchen's  bare. 

There  were  five  doors  that  I  looked  through  this  day 

And  saw  the  dead  and  not  a  soul  to  wake  them. 
Mary.  Maybe  He'd  have  us  die  because  He  knows, 
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When  the  ear  is  stopped  and  when  the  eye  is  stopped, 
That  every  wicked  sight  is  hid  from  the  eye, 
And  all  fool  talk  from  the  ear! 
[A  stringed  instrument  without. 

Shemus.  Who's  passing  there? 

And  mocking  us  with  music? 

Teigue.  A  young  man  plays  it. 

There's  an  old  woman  and  a  lady  with  him. 

Shemus.  What  is  the  trouble  of  the  poor  to  her? 
Nothing  at  all  or  a  harsh  radishy  sauce 
For  the  day's  meat. 

Mary.  God's  pity  on  the  rich! 

Had  we  been  through  as  many  doors,  and  seen 
The  dishes  standing  on  the  polished  wood 
In  the  wax  candle  light,  we'd  be  as  hard, 
And  there's  the  needle's  eye  at  the  end  of  all. 

Shemus.  My  curse  upon  the  rich! 

Teigue.  They're  coming  here. 

Shemus.  Then  down  upon  that  stool,  down  quick,  I  say, 
And  call  up  a  whey  face  and  a  whining  voice, 
And  let  your  head  be  bowed  upon  your  knees. 

Mary.  Had  I  but  time  to  put  the  place  to  rights! 
[Cathleen,  Oona,  and  Aleel  enter. 

Cathleen.  God  save  all  here.  There  is  a  certain  house, 
An  old  grey  castle  with  a  kitchen  garden, 
A  cider  orchard  and  a  plot  for  flowers, 
Somewhere  among  these  woods. 

Mary.  We  know  it,  lady. 

A  place  that's  set  among  impassable  walls 
As  though  world's  trouble  could  not  find  it  out. 

Cathleen.  It  may  be  that  we  are  that  trouble,  for  we — 
Although  we've  wandered  in  the  wood  this  hour — 
Have  lost  it  too,  yet  I  should  know  my  way, 
For  I  lived  all  my  childhood  in  that  house. 

Mary.  Then  you  are  Countess  Cathleen? 

Cathleen.  And  this  woman, 

Oona,  my  nurse,  should  have  remembered  it, 
For  we  were  happy  for  a  long  time  there. 
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Oona.  The  paths  are  overgrown  with  thickets  now, 
Or  else  some  change  has  come  upon  my  sight. 

Cathleen.  And  this  young  man,  that  should  have  known  the 
woods — 
Because  we  met  him  on  their  border  but  now, 
Wandering  and  singing  like  a  wave  of  the  sea — 
Is  so  wrapped  up  in  dreams  of  terrors  to  come 
That  he  can  give  no  help. 

Mary.  You  have  still  some  way, 

But  I  can  put  you  on  the  trodden  path 
Your  servants  take  when  they  are  marketing. 
But  first  sit  down  and  rest  yourself  awhile, 
For  my  old  fathers  served  your  fathers,  lady, 
Longer  than  books  can  tell — and  it  were  strange 
If  you  and  yours  should  not  be  welcome  here. 

Cathleen.  And  it  were  stranger  still  were  I  ungrateful 
For  such  kind  welcome — but  I  must  be  gone, 
For  the  night's  gathering  in. 

Shemus.  It  is  a  long  while 

Since  I've  set  eyes  on  bread  or  on  what  buys  it. 

Cathleen.  So  you  are  starving  even  in  this  wood, 
Where  I  had  thought  I  would  find  nothing  changed. 
But  that's  a  dream,  for  the  old  worm  o'  the  world 
Can  eat  its  way  into  what  place  it  pleases. 
{She  gives  money. 

Teigue.  Beautiful  lady,  give  me  something  too; 
I  fell  but  now,  being  weak  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
And  lay  upon  the  threshold  like  a  log. 

Cathleen.  I  gave  for  all  and  that  was  all  I  had. 
But  look,  my  purse  is  empty.  I  have  passed 
By  starving  men  and  women  all  this  day, 
And  they  have  had  the  rest;  but  take  the  purse, 
The  silver  clasps  on't  may  be  worth  a  trifle. 
And  if  you'll  come  to-morrow  to  my  house 
You  shall  have  twice  the  sum. 
[Aleel  begins  to  play.  v 

Shemus  [muttering].  What,  music,  music! 

Cathleen.  Ah,  do  not  blame  the  finger  on  the  string; 
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The  doctors  bid  me  fly  the  unlucky  times 
And  find  distraction  for  my  thoughts,  or  else 
Pine  to  my  grave. 
Shemus.  I  have  said  nothing,  lady. 

Why  should  the  like  of  us  complain? 
Oona.  Have  done. 

Sorrows  that  she's  but  read  of  in  a  book 
Weigh  on  her  mind  as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 
[Oona,  Mary,  and  Cathleen  go  out.  Aleel  looks  defiantly 
at  Shemus. 
Aleel  [singing].  Were  I  but  crazy  for  love's  sake 
I  know  who'd  measure  out  his  length, 
I  know  the  heads  that  I  should  break, 
For  crazy  men  have  double  strength. 
I  know — all's  out  to  leave  or  take, 
Who  mocks  at  music  mocks  at  love; 
Were  I  but  crazy  for  love's  sake, 
No  need  to  pick  and  choose. 
[Snapping  his  fingers  in  Shemus'  face. 

Enough! 
I  know  the  heads  that  I  should  break. 
[He  takes  a  step  towards  the  door  and  then  turns  again. 
Shut  to  the  door  before  the  night  has  fallen, 
For  who  can  say  what  walks,  or  in  what  shape 
Some  devilish  creature  flies  in  the  air;  but  now 
Two  grey  horned  owls  hooted  above  our  heads. 
[He  goes  out,  his  singing  dies  away.  Mary  comes  in* 
Shemus  has  been  counting  the  money. 
Shemus.  So  that  fool's  gone. 

Teigue.  He's  seen  the  horned  owls  too. 

There's  no  good  luck  in  owls,  but  it  may  be 
That  the  ill  luck's  to  fall  upon  his  head. 
Mary.  You  never  thanked  her  ladyship. 
Shemus.  Thank  her 

For  seven  halfpence  and  a  silver  bit? 
Teigue.  But  for  this  empty  purse? 
Shemus.  What's  that  for  thanks, 

Or  what's  the  double  of  it  that  she  promised, 
With  bread  and  flesh  and  every  sort  of  food 
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Up  to  a  price  no  man  has  heard  the  like  of 

And  rising  every  day? 
Mary.  We  have  all  she  had; 

She  emptied  out  the  purse  before  our  eyes. 
Shemus  [to  Mary,  who  has  gone  to  close  the  door].  Leave 

that  door  open. 
Mary.  When  those  that  have  read  books, 

And  seen  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 

Fear  what's  above  or  what's  below  the  ground, 

It's  time  that  poverty  should  bolt  the  door. 
Shemus.  I'll  have  no  bolts,  for  there  is  not  a  thing 

That  walks  above  the  ground  or  under  it 

I  had  not  rather  welcome  to  this  house 

Than  any  more  of  mankind,  rich  or  poor. 
Teigue.  So  that  they  brought  us  money. 
Shemus.  I  heard  say 

There's  something  that  appears  like  a  white  bird, 

A  pigeon  or  a  seagull  or  the  like, 

But  if  you  hit  it  with  a  stone  or  a  stick 

It  clangs  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  brass, 

And  that  if  you  dig  down  where  it  was  scratching 

You'll  find  a  crock  of  gold. 
Teigue.  But  dream  of  gold 

For  three  nights  running,  and  there's  always  gold. 
Shemus.  You  might  be  starved  before  you've  dug  it  out. 
Teigue.  But  maybe  if  you  called,  something  would  come. 

They  have  been  seen  of  late. 
Mary.  Is  it  call  devils? 

Call  devils  from  the  wood,  call  them  in  here? 
Shemus.  So  you'd  stand  up  against  me,  and  you'd  say 

Who  or  what  I  am  to  welcome  here. 

[He  hits  her. 

That  is  to  show  who's  master. 
Teigue.  Call  them  in. 

Mary.  God  help  us  all! 
Shemus.  Pray,  if  you  have  a  mind  to. 

It's  little  that  the  sleepy  ears  above 

Care  for  your  words;  but  I'll  call  what  I  please. 
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Teigue.  There  is  many  a  one,  they  say,  had  money  from 
them. 

Shemus  [at  door].  Whatever  you  are  that  walk  the  woods  at 
night, 
So  be  it  that  you  have  not  shouldered  up 
Out  of  a  grave — for  I'll  have  nothing  human — 
And  have  free  hands,  a  friendly  trick  of  speech, 
I  welcome  you.  Come,  sit  beside  the  fire. 
What  matter  if  your  head's  below  your  arms 
Or  you've  a  horse's  tail  to  whip  your  flank, 
Feathers  instead  of  hair,  that's  all  but  nothing. 
Come,  share  what  bread  and  meat  is  in  the  house, 
And  stretch  your  heels  and  warm  them  in  the  ashes. 
And  after  that,  let's  share  and  share  alike 
And  curse  all  men  and  women.  Come  in,  come  in. 
What,  is  there  no  one  there? 
[Turning  from  door. 

And  yet  they  say 
They  are  as  common  as  the  grass,  and  ride 
Even  upon  the  book  in  the  priest's  hand. 
[Teigue  lifts  one  arm  slowly  and  points  towards  the  door 
and  begins  moving  backward.  Shemus  turns,  he  also  sees 
something  and  begins  moving  backward.  Mary  does  the 
same.  A  man  dressed  as  an  Eastern  merchant  comes  in 
carrying  a  small  carpet.  He  unrolls  it  and  sits  cross- 
legged  at  one  end  of  it.  Another  man  dressed  in  the  same 
way  follows,  and  sits  at  the  other  end.  This  is  done  slowly 
and  deliberately.  When  they  are  seated  they  take  money 
out  of  embroidered  purses  at  their  girdles  and  begin 
arranging  it  on  the  carpet. 

Teigue.  You  speak  to  them. 

Shemus.  No,  you. 

Teigue.  Twas  you  that  called  them. 

Shemus  [coming  nearer].  I'd  make  so  bold,  if  you  would 
pardon  it, 
To  ask  if  there's  a  thing  you'd  have  of  us. 
Although  we  are  but  poor  people,  if  there  is, 
Why,  if  there  is — 
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First  Merchant.         We've  travelled  a  long  road, 

For  we  are  merchants  that  must  tramp  the  world, 

And  now  we  look  for  supper  and  a  fire 

And  a  safe  corner  to  count  money  in. 
Shemus.  I  thought  you  were  .  .  .  but  that's  no  matter 
now — 

There  had  been  words  between  my  wife  and  me 

Because  I  said  I  would  be  master  here, 

And  ask  in  what  I  pleased  or  who  I  pleased, 

And  so  .  .  .  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  point, 

Because  it's  certain  that  you  are  but  merchants. 
First  Merchant,  We  travel  for  the  Master  of  all  merchants. 
Shemus.  Yet  if  you  were  that  I  had  thought  but  now 

I'd  welcome  you  no  less.  Be  what  you  please 

And  you'll  have  supper  at  the  market  rate. 

That  means  that  what  was  sold  for  but  a  penny 

Is  now  worth  fifty. 
First  Merchant  [arranging  money].  Our  Master  bids  us  pay 

So  good  a  price  that  all  who  deal  with  us 

Shall  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
Shemus  [to  Mary],  Bestir  yourself, 

Go  kill  and  draw  the  fowl,  while  Teigue  and  I 

Lay  out  the  plates  and  make  a  better  fire. 
Mary.  I  will  not  cook  for  you. 
Shemus.  Not  cook!  not  cook! 

Do  not  be  angry.  She  wants  to  pay  me  back 

Because  I  struck  her  in  that  argument. 

But  she'll  get  sense  again.  Since  the  dearth  came 

We  rattle  one  on  another  as  though  we  were 

Knives  thrown  into  a  basket  to  be  cleaned. 
Mary.  I  will  not  cook  for  you,  because  I  know 

In  what  unlucky  shape  you  sat  but  now 

Outside  this  door. 
Teigue.  It's  this,  your  honours: 

Because  of  some  wild  words  my  father  said 

She  thinks  you  are  not  of  those  who  cast  a  shadow. 
Shemus.  I  said  I'd  make  the  devils  of  the  wood 

Welcome,  if  they'd  a  mind  to  eat  and  drink; 

But  it  is  certain  that  you  are  men  like  us. 
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First  Merchant.  It's  strange  that  she  should  think  we  cast  no 
shadow, 

For  there  is  nothing  on  the  ridge  of  the  world 

That's  more  substantial  than  the  merchants  are 

That  buy  and  sell  you. 
Mary.  If  you  are  not  demons, 

And  seeing  what  great  wealth  is  spread  out  there, 

Give  food  or  money  to  the  starving  poor. 
First  Merchant.  If  we  knew  how  to  find  deserving  poor 

We'd  do  our  share. 
Mary.  But  seek  them  patiently. 

First  Merchant.  We  know  the  evils  of  mere  charity. 
Mary.  Those  scruples  may  befit  a  common  time, 

I  had  thought  tt^re  was  a  pushing  to  and  fro, 

At  times  like  this,  that  overset  the  scale 

And  trampled  measure  down. 
First  Merchant.  But  if  already 

We'd  thought  of  a  more  prudent  way  than  that? 
Second  Merchant.  If  each  one  brings  a  bit  of  merchandise, 

We'll  give  him  such  a  price  he  never  dreamt  of. 
Mary.  Where  shall  the  starving  come  at  merchandise? 
First  Merchant.  We  will  ask  nothing  but  what  all  men  have. 
Mary.  Their  swine  and  cattle,  fields  and  implements 

Are  sold  and  gone. 
First  Merchant.         They  have  not  sold  all  yet. 

For  there's  a  vaporous  thing — that  may  be  nothing, 

But  that's  the  buyer's  risk — a  second  self, 

They  call  immortal  for  a  story's  sake. 
Shemus.  They  come  to  buy  our  souls? 
Teigue.  I'll  barter  mine. 

Why  should  we  starve  for  what  may  be  but  nothing? 
Mary.  Teigue  and  Shemus — 
Shemus.  What  can  it  be  but  nothing? 

What  has  God  poured  out  of  His  bag  but  famine? 

Satan  gives  money. 
Teigue.  Yet  no  thunder  stirs. 

First  Merchant.  There  is  a  heap  for  each. 

[Shemus  goes  to  take  money. 

But,  no,  not  yet, 
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For  there's  a  work  I  have  to  set  you  to. 
Shemus.  So,  then,  you're  as  deceitful  as  the  rest, 

And  all  that  talk  of  buying  what's  but  a  vapour 

Is  fancy  bread.  I  might  have  known  as  much, 

Because  that's  how  the  trick-o'-the-loop  man  talks. 
First  Merchant.  That's  for  the  work,  each  has  its  separate 
price; 

But  neither  price  is  paid  till  the  work's  done. 
Teigue.  The  same  for  me. 

Mary.  O  God,  why  are  You  still? 

First  Merchant.  You've  but  to  cry  aloud  at  every  crossroad, 

At  every  house  door,  that  we  buy  men's  souls 

And  give  so  good  a  price  that  all  may  live 

In  mirth  and  comfort  till  the  famine's  done, 

Because  we  are  Christian  men. 
Shemus.  Come,  let's  away. 

Teigue.  I  shall  keep  running  till  I've  earned  the  price. 
Second  Merchant  [who  has  risen  and  gone  towards  fire]. 

Stop;  you  must  have  proof  behind  the  words, 

So  here's  your  entertainment  on  the  road. 

[He  throws  a  bag  of  money  on  the  ground. 

Live  as  you  please;  our  Master's  generous. 

[Teigue  and  Shemus  have  stopped.   Teigue   takes  the 

money.  They  go  out. 
Mary.  Destroyers  of  souls,  God  will  destroy  you  quickly. 

You  shall  at  last  dry  like  dry  leaves  and  hang 

Nailed  like  dead  vermin  to  the  doors  of  God. 
Second  Merchant.  Curse  to  your  fill,  for  saints  will  have 

their  dreams. 
First  Merchant.  Though  we're  but  vermin  that  our  Master 
sent 

To  overrun  the  world,  he  at  the  end 

Shall  pull  apart  the  pale  ribs  of  the  moon 

And  quench  the  stars  in  the  ancestral  night. 
Mary.  God  is  all-powerful. 
Second  Merchant.  Pray,  you  shall  need  Him. 

You  shall  eat  dock  and  grass,  and  dandelion, 

Till  that  low  threshold  there  becomes  a  wall, 

And  when  your  hands  can  scarcely  drag  your  body 
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We  shall  be  near  you.  [Mary  faints. 

[The  First  Merchant  takes  up  the  carpet,  spreads  it  before 
the  fire  and  stands  in  front  of  it  warming  his  hands. 
First  Merchant.  Our  faces  go  unscratched. 

Wring  the  neck  o'  that  fowl,  scatter  the  flour, 
And  look  if  there  is  bread  upon  the  shelves. 
We'll  turn  the  fowl  upon  the  spit  and  roast  it, 
And  eat  the  supper  we  were  bidden  to, 
Now  that  the  house  is  quiet,  praise  our  Master, 
And  stretch  and  warm  our  heels  among  the  ashes. 


Scene  2 

front  scene.  A  wood  with  perhaps  distant  view  of  turreted 
house  at  one  side,  but  all  in  flat  colour,  without  light  and 
shade  and  against  a  diapered  or  gold  background. 

[Countess  Cathleen  comes  in  leaning  upon  AleeVs  arm. 

Oona  follows  them. 
Cathleen  [stopping].  Surely  this  leafy  corner,  where  one 
smells 

The  wild  bee's  honey,  has  a  story  too? 
Oona.  There  is  the  house  at  last. 
Aleel.  A  man,  they  say, 

Loved  Maeve  the  Queen  of  all  the  invisible  host, 

And  died  of  his  love  nine  centuries  ago. 

And  now,  when  the  moon's  riding  at  the  full, 

She  leaves  her  dancers  lonely  and  lies  there 

Upon  that  level  place,  and  for  three  days 

Stretches  and  sighs  and  wets  her  long  pale  cheeks. 
Cathleen.  So  she  loves  truly. 
Aleel.  No,  but  wets  her  cheeks, 

Lady,  because  she  has  forgot  his  name. 
Cathleen.  She'd  sleep  that  trouble  away — though  it  must  be 

A  heavy  trouble  to  forget  his  name — 

If  she  had  better  sense. 
Oona.  Your  own  house,  lady. 

Aleel.  She  sleeps  high  up  on  wintry  Knocknarea 
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In  an  old  cairn  of  stones;  while  her  poor  women 
Must  lie  and  jog  in  the  wave  if  they  would  sleep — 
Being  water-born — yet  if  she  cry  their  names 
They  run  up  on  the  land  and  dance  in  the  moon 
Till  they  are  giddy  and  would  love  as  men  do, 
And  be  as  patient  and  as  pitiful. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  in  their  heads, 
They've  such  poor  memories,  though  they  weep  for  it. 
O  yes,  they  weep;  that's  when  the  moon  is  full. 
Cathleen.  Is  it  because  they  have  short  memories 

They  live  so  long? 
AleeL  What's  memory  but  the  ash 

That  chokes  our  fires  that  have  begun  to  sink? 
And  they've  a  dizzy,  everlasting  fire. 
Oona.  There  is  your  own  house,  lady. 
Cathleen.  Why,  that's  true, 

And  we'd  have  passed  it  without  noticing. 
AleeL  A  curse  upon  it  for  a  meddlesome  house! 
Had  it  but  stayed  away  I  would  have  known 
What  Queen  Maeve  thinks  on  when  the  moon  is  pinched; 
And  whether  now — as  in  the  old  days — the  dancers 
Set  their  brief  love  on  men. 
Oona.  Rest  on  my  arm. 

These  are  no  thoughts  for  any  Christian  ear. 
Ale  el.  I  am  younger,  she  would  be  too  heavy  for  you. 
[He  begins  taking  his  lute  out  of  the  bag.  Cathleen,  who 
has  turned  towards  Oona,  turns  back  to  him. 
This  hollow  box  remembers  every  foot 
That  danced  upon  the  level  grass  of  the  world, 
And  will  tell  secrets  if  I  whisper  to  it. 

[Sings] 

Lift  up  the  white  knee; 

Hear  what  they  sing, 

Those  young  dancers 

That  in  a  ring 

Raved  but  now 

Of  the  hearts  that  broke 

Long,  long  ago 

For  their  sake. 
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Oona.  New  friends  are  sweet. 
AleeL  But  the  dance  changes, 

Lift  up  the  gown, 
All  that  sorrow 
Is  trodden  down. 
Oona.  The  empty  rattle-pate!  Lean  on  this  arm, 

That  I  can  tell  you  is  a  christened  arm, 

And  not  like  some,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  speech. 

But  as  you  please.  It  is  time  I  was  forgot. 

Maybe  it  is  not  on  this  arm  you  slumbered 

When  you  were  as  helpless  as  a  worm. 
Aleel.  Stay  with  me  till  we  come  to  your  own  house. 
Cathleen  [sitting  down].  When  I  am  rested  I  will  need  no 

help. 
AleeL  I  thought  to  have  kept  her  from  remembering 

The  evil  of  the  times  for  full  ten  minutes; 

But  now  when  seven  are  out  you  come  between, 
Oona.  Talk  on;  what  does  it  matter  what  you  say, 

For  you  have  not  been  christened? 
Aleel.  Old  woman,  old  woman, 

You  robbed  her  of  three  minutes'  peace  of  mind, 

And  though  you  live  unto  a  hundred  years, 

And  wash  the  feet  of  beggars  and  give  alms, 

And  climb  Cro-Patrick,  you  shall  not  be  pardoned. 
Oona.  How  does  a  man  who  never  was  baptized 

Know  what  Heaven  pardons? 
Aleel.  You  are  a  sinful  woman. 

Oona.  I  care  no  more  than  if  a  pig  had  grunted. 

[Enter  Cathleen 's  steward. 
Steward.  I  am  not  to  blame,  for  I  had  locked  the  gate. 

The  forester's  to  blame.  The  men  climbed  in 

At  the  east  corner  where  the  elm-tree  is. 
Cathleen.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Who  has  climbed? 
Steward.  Then  God  be  thanked,  I  am  the  first  to  tell  you. 

I  was  afraid  some  other  of  the  servants — 

Though  I've  been  on  the  watch — had  been  the  first, 

And  mixed  up  truth  and  lies,  your  ladyship. 
Cathleen  [rising].  Has  some  misfortune  happened? 
Steward.  Yes,  indeed. 
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The  forester  that  let  the  branches  lie 

Against  the  wall's  to  blame  for  everything, 

For  that  is  how  the  rogues  got  into  the  garden. 
Cathleen.  I  thought  to  have  escaped  misfortune  here. 

Has  any  one  been  killed? 
Steward.  O  no,  not  killed. 

They  have  stolen  half  a  cart-load  of  green  cabbage. 
Cathleen.  But  maybe  they  were  starving. 
Steward.  That  is  certain. 

To  rob  or  starve,  that  was  the  choice  they  had. 
Cathleen.  A  learned  theologian  has  laid  down 

That  starving  men  may  take  what's  necessary, 

And  yet  be  sinless. 
Oona.  Sinless  and  a  thief! 

There  should  be  broken  bottles  on  the  wall. 
Cathleen.  And  if  it  be  a  sin,  while  faith's  unbroken 

God  cannot  help  but  pardon.  There  is  no  soul 

But  it's  unlike  all  others  in  the  world, 

Nor  one  but  lifts  a  strangeness  to  God's  love 

Till  that's  grown  infinite,  and  therefore  none 

Whose  loss  were  less  than  irremediable 

Although  it  were  the  wickedest  in  the  world. 

[Enter  Teigue  and  Shemus. 
Steward.  What  are  you  running  for?  Pull  off  your  cap. 

Do  you  not  see  who's  there? 
Shemus.  I  cannot  wait. 

I  am  running  to  the  world  with  the  best  news 

That  has  been  brought  it  for  a  thousand  years. 
Steward.  Then  get  your  breath  and  speak. 
Shemus.  If  you'd  my  news 

You'd  run  as  fast  and  be  as  out  of  breath. 
Teigue.  Such  news,  we  shall  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders. 
Shemus.  There's  something  every  man  has  carried  with  him 

And  thought  no  more  about  than  if  it  were 

A  mouthful  of  the  wind;  and  now  it's  grown 

A  marketable  thing! 
Teigue.  And  yet  it  seemed 

As  useless  as  the  paring  of  one's  nails. 
Shemus.  What  sets  me  laughing  when  I  think  of  it, 
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Is  that  a  rogue  who's  lain  in  lousy  straw, 

If  he  but  sell  it,  may  set  up  his  coach. 
Teigue  [laughing].  There  are  two  gentlemen  who  buy  men's 

souls. 
Cathleen,  O  God! 

Teigue,  And  maybe  there's  no  soul  at  all. 

Steward,  They're  drunk  or  mad. 

Teigue,  Look  at  the  price  they  give.  [Showing  money. 

Shemus  [tossing  up  money],  "Go  cry  it  all  about  the  world," 
they  said. 

"  'Money  for  souls,  good  money  for  a  soul.'  " 
Cathleen,  Give  twice  and  thrice  and  twenty  times  their 
money, 

And  get  your  souls  again.  I  will  pay  all. 
Shemus,  Not  we!  not  we!  For  souls — if  there  are  souls— 

But  keep  the  flesh  out  of  its  merriment. 

I  shall  be  drunk  and  merry. 
Teigue.  Come,  let's  away.  [He  goes. 

Cathleen,  But  there's  a  world  to  come. 
Shemus,  And  if  there  is, 

I'd  rather  trust  myself  into  the  hands 

That  can  pay  money  down  than  to  the  hands 

That  have  but  shaken  famine  from  the  bag. 

[He  goes  out  R.  lilting, 

"There's  money  for  a  soul,  sweet  yellow  money. 

There's  money  for  men's  souls,  good  money,  money." 
Cathleen  [to  Aleel],  Go  call  them  here  again,  bring  them 
by  force, 

Beseech  them,  bribe,  do  anything  you  like; 

[Aleel  goes. 

And  you  too  follow,  add  your  prayers  to  his. 

[Oona,  who  has  been  praying,  goes  out. 

Steward,  you  know  the  secrets  of  my  house. 

How  much  have  I? 
Steward,  A  hundred  kegs  of  gold. 

Cathleen,  How  much  have  I  in  castles? 
Steward.  As  much  more. 

Cathleen,  How  much  have  I  in  pasture? 
Steward.  As  much  more. 
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Cathleen.  How  much  have  I  in  forests? 

Steward.  As  much  more. 

Cathleen.  Keeping  this  house  alone,  sell  all  I  have, 
Go  barter  where  you  please,  but  come  again 
With  herds  of  cattle  and  with  ships  of  meal. 

Steward.  God's  blessing  light  upon  your  ladyship. 
You  will  have  saved  the  land. 

Cathleen.  Make  no  delay.  [He  goes  L. 

[Aleel  and  Oona  return. 

Cathleen.  They  have  not  come;  speak  quickly. 

Aleel.  One  drew  his  knife 

And  said  that  he  would  kill  the  man  or  woman 
That  stopped  his  way;  and  when  I  would  have  stopped 

him 
He  made  this  stroke  at  me;  but  it  is  nothing. 

Cathleen.  You  shall  be  tended.  From  this  day  for  ever 
I'll  have  no  joy  or  sorrow  of  my  own. 

Oona.  Their  eyes  shone  like  the  eyes  of  birds  of  prey. 

Cathleen.  Come,  follow  me,  for  the  earth  burns  my  feet 
Till  I  have  changed  my  house  to  such  a  refuge 
That  the  old  and  ailing,  and  all  weak  of  heart, 
May  escape  from  beak  and  claw;  all,  all,  shall  come 
Till  the  walls  burst  and  the  roof  fall  on  us. 
From  this  day  out  I  have  nothing  of  my  own. 
[She  goes. 

Oona  [taking  Aleel  by  the  arm  and  as  she  speaks  bandaging 
his  wound].  She  has  found  something  now  to  put  her 
hand  to, 
And  you  and  I  are  of  no  more  account 
Than  flies  upon  a  window-pane  in  the  winter* 
[They  go  out. 


Scene  3 

Hall  in  the  house  of  Countess  Cathleen.  At  the  left  an  oratory 
with  steps  leading  up  to  it.  At  the  right  a  tapestried  wall, 
more  or  less  repeating  the  form  of  the  oratory,  and  a  great 
chair  with  its  back  against  the  wall.  In  the  centre  are  two  or 
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more  arches  through  which  one  can  see  dimly  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  Cathleen  is  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  ora- 
tory; there  is  a  hanging  lighted  lamp  over  the  altar.  Aleel 
enters. 

Aleel.  I  have  come  to  bid  you  leave  this  castle  and  fly 

Out  of  these  woods. 

[Cathleen  rises  from  the  altar  and  comes  into  the  hall. 
Cathleen.  What  evil  is  there  here 

That  is  not  everywhere  from  this  to  the  sea? 
Aleel.  They  who  have  sent  me  walk  invisible. 
Cathleen.  So  it  is  true  what  I  have  heard  men  say, 

That  you  have  seen  and  heard  what  others  cannot. 
Aleel.  I  was  asleep  in  my  bed,  and  while  I  slept 

My  dream  became  a  fire;  and  in  the  fire 

One  walked  and  he  had  birds  about  his  head. 
Cathleen.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  old  gods  walked  so. 
Aleel.  It  may  be  that  he  is  angelical; 

And,  lady,  he  bids  me  call  you  from  these  woods. 

And  you  must  bring  but  your  old  foster-mother, 

And  some  few  serving-men,  and  live  in  the  hills, 

Among  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  light 

Of  waters,  till  the  evil  days  are  done. 

For  here  some  terrible  death  is  waiting  you, 

Some  unimagined  evil,  some  great  darkness 

That  fable  has  not  dreamt  of,  nor  sun  nor  moon 

Scattered. 
Cathleen.     No,  not  angelical. 
Aleel.  This  house 

You  are  to  leave  with  some  old  trusty  man, 

And  bid  him  shelter  all  that  starve  or  wander 

While  there  is  food  and  house-room. 
Cathleen.  He  bids  me  go 

Where  none  of  mortal  creatures  but  the  swan 

Dabbles,  and  there  you  would  pluck  the  harp,  when  the 
trees 

Had  made  a  heavy  shadow  about  our  door, 

And  talk  among  the  rustling  of  the  reeds, 

When  night  hunted  the  foolish  sun  away 
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With  stillness  and  pale  tapers.  No — no — no! 
I  cannot.  Although  I  weep,  I  do  not  weep 
Because  that  life  would  be  most  happy,  and  here 
I  find  no  way,  no  end.  Nor  do  I  weep 
Because  I  had  longed  to  look  upon  your  face, 
But  that  a  night  of  prayer  has  made  me  weary. 

Aleel  [prostrating  himself  before  her].  Let  Him  that  made 
mankind,  the  angels  and  devils 
And  dearth  and  plenty,  mend  what  He  has  made, 
For  when  we  labour  in  vain  and  eye  still  sees, 
Heart  breaks  in  vain. 

Cathleen.  How  would  that  quiet  end? 

Aleel.  How  but  in  healing? 

Cathleen.  You  have  seen  my  tears, 

And  I  can  see  your  hand  shake  on  the  floor. 

Aleel  [faltering].  I  thought  but  of  healing.  He  was  angelical. 

Cathleen  [turning  away  from  him].  No,  not  angelical,  but  of 
the  old  gods, 
Who  wander  about  the  world  to  waken  the  heart — 
The  passionate,  proud  heart — that  all  the  angels, 
Leaving  nine  heavens  empty,  would  rock  to  sleep. 
[She  goes  to  the  oratory  door;  Aleel  holds  his  clasped 
hands  towards  her  for  a  moment  hesitatingly,  and  then  lets 
them  fall  beside  him. 

Cathleen.  Do  not  hold  out  to  me  beseeching  hands. 
This  heart  shall  never  waken  on  earth.  I  have  sworn, 
By  her  whose  heart  the  seven  sorrows  have  pierced, 
To  pray  before  this  altar  until  my  heart 
Has  grown  to  Heaven  like  a  tree,  and  there 
Rustled  its  leaves,  till  Heaven  has  saved  my  people. 

Aleel  [who  has  risen].  When  one  so  great  has  spoken  of  love 
to  one 
So  little  as  I,  though  to  deny  him  love, 
What  can  he  but  hold  out  beseeching  hands, 
Then  let  them  fall  beside  him,  knowing  how  greatly 
They  have  overdared? 

[He  goes  towards  the  door  of  the  hall  The  Countess 
Cathleen  takes  a  few  steps  towards  him. 

Cathleen.  If  the  old  tales  are  true, 
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Queens  have  wed  shepherds  and  kings  beggar-maids; 

God's  procreant  waters  flowing  abou{  your  mind 

Have  made  you  more  than  kings  or  queens;  and  not  you 

But  I  am  the  empty  pitcher. 
Aleel.  Being  silent, 

I  have  said  all,  yet  let  me  stay  beside  you. 
Cathleen.  No,  no,  not  while  my  heart  is  shaken.  No, 

But  you  shall  hear  wind  cry  and  water  cry, 

And  curlew  cry,  and  have  the  peace  I  longed  for. 
Aleel.  Give  me  your  hand  to  kiss. 
Cathleen.  I  kiss  your  forehead. 

And  yet  I  send  you  from  me.  Do  not  speak; 

There  have  been  women  that  bid  men  to  rob 

Crowns  from  the  Country-under-Wave  or  apples 

Upon  a  dragon-guarded  hill,  and  all 

That  they  might  sift  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men, 

And  trembled  as  they  bid  it,  as  I  tremble 

That  lay  a  hard  task  on  you,  that  you  go, 

And  silently,  and  do  not  turn  your  head. 

Good-bye;  but  do  not  turn  your  head  and  look; 

Above  all  else,  I  would  not  have  you  look. 

[Aleel  goes. 

I  never  spoke  to  him  of  his  wounded  hand, 

And  now  he  is  gone.  [She  looks  out.] 

I  cannot  see  him,  for  all  is  dark  outside. 

Would  my  imagination  and  my  heart 

Were  as  little  shaken  as  this  holy  flame! 

[She  goes  slowly  into  the  oratory.  The  distant  sound  of  an 

alarm  bell.  The  two  Merchants  enter  hurriedly. 
Second  Merchant.  They  are  ringing  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
moment 

They'll  be  upon  us. 
First  Merchant  [going  to  a  door  at  the  side].  Here  is  the 
Treasury. 

You'd  my  commands  to  put  them  all  to  sleep. 
Second  Merchant.  Some  angel  or  else  her  prayers  protected 
them. 

[Goes  into  the  Treasury  and  returns  with  bags  of  treasure. 
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First  Merchant  has  been  listening  at  the  oratory  door. 
First  Merchant.  She  has  fallen  asleep. 

[Second  Merchant  goes  out  through  one  of  the  arches  at 

the  back  and  stands  listening.  The  bags  are  at  his  feet. 
Second  Merchant.  We've  all  the  treasure  now, 

So  let's  away  before  they've  tracked  us  out. 
First  Merchant.  I  have  a  plan  to  win  her. 
Second  Merchant.  You  have  time  enough 

If  you  would  kill  her  and  bear  off  her  soul 

Before  they  are  upon  us  with  their  prayers; 

They  search  the  Western  Tower. 
First  Merchant.  That  may  not  be. 

We  cannot  face  the  heavenly  host  in  arms. 

Her  soul  must  come  to  us  of  its  own  will; 

But  being  of  the  ninth  and  mightiest  Hell, 

Where  all  are  kings,  I  have  a  plan  to  win  it. 

Lady,  we've  news  that's  crying  out  for  speech. 

[Cathleen  wakes  and  comes  to  door  of  oratory. 
Cathleen.  Who  calls? 

First  Merchant.  Lady,  we  have  brought  news. 

Cathleen.  What  are  you? 

First  Merchant.  We  are  merchants,  and  we  know  the  book 
of  the  world 

Because  we  have  walked  upon  its  leaves;  and  there 

Have  read  of  late  matters  that  much  concern  you; 

And  noticing  the  castle  door  stand  open, 

Came  in  to  find  an  ear. 
Cathleen.  The  door  stands  open 

That  no  one  who  is  famished  or  afraid 

Despair  of  help  or  of  a  welcome  with  it. 

But  you  have  news,  you  say. 
First  Merchant.  We  saw  a  man 

Heavy  with  sickness  in  the  bog  of  Allen, 

Whom  you  had  bid  buy  cattle.  Near  Fair  Head 

We  saw  your  grain  ships  lying  all  becalmed 

In  the  dark  night;  and  not  less  still  than  they, 

Burned  all  their  mirrored  lanthorns  in  the  sea. 
Cathleen.  Thanks  be  to  God  there's  money  in  the  house 
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That  can  buy  grain  from  those  who  have  stored  it  up 
To  prosper  on  the  hunger  of  the  poor. 
But  you've  been  far  and  know  the  signs  of  things, 
When  will  this  famine  end? 

First  Merchant.  Day  copies  day, 

And  there's  no  sign  of  change,  nor  can  it  change, 
With  the  wheat  withered  and  the  cattle  dead. 

Cathleen.  And  heard  you  of  the  demons  who  buy  souls? 

First  Merchant.  There  are  some  men  who  hold  they  have 
wolves'  heads, 
And  say  their  limbs — dried  by  the  infinite  flame — 
Have  all  the  speed  of  storms;  others,  again, 
Say  they  are  gross  and  little;  while  a  few 
Will  have  it  they  seem  much  as  mortals  are, 
But  tall  and  brown  and  travelled — like  us,  lady — 
Yet  all  agree  a  power  is  in  their  looks 
That  makes  men  bow,  and  flings  a  casting-net 
About  their  souls,  and  that  all  men  would  go 
And  barter  those  poor  vapours,  were  it  not 
You  bribe  them  with  the  safety  of  your  gold. 

Cathleen.  Praise  God  that  I  am  wealthy!  Why  do  they  sell? 

First  Merchant.  As  we  came  in  at  the  great  door  we  saw 
Your  porter  sleeping  in  his  niche — a  soul 
Too  little  to  be  worth  a  hundred  pence, 
And  yet  they  buy  it  for  a  hundred  crowns. 
But  for  a  soul  like  yours,  I  heard  them  say, 
They  would  give  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  and  more. 

Cathleen.  How  can  a  heap  of  crowns  pay  for  a  soul? 
Is  the  green  grave  so  terrible  a  thing? 

First  Merchant.  Some  sell  because  the  money  gleams,  and 
some 
Because  they  are  in  terror  of  the  grave, 
And  some  because  their  neighbours  sold  before, 
And  some  because  there  is  a  kind  of  joy 
In  casting  hope  away,  in  losing  joy, 
In  ceasing  all  resistance,  in  at  last 
Opening  one's  arms  to  the  eternal  flames, 
In  casting  all  sails  out  upon  the  wind; 
To  this — full  of  the  gaiety  of  the  lost — 
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Would  all  folk  hurry  if  your  gold  were  gone. 
Cathleen.  There  is  a  something,  Merchant,  in  your  voice 

That  makes  me  fear.  When  you  were  telling  how 

A  man  may  lose  his  soul  and  lose  his  God 

Your  eyes  were  lighted  up,  and  when  you  told 

How  my  poor  money  serves  the  people,  both — 

Merchants,  forgive  me — seemed  to  smile. 
First  Merchant.  I  laugh 

To  think  that  all  these  people  should  be  swung 

As  on  a  lady's  shoe-string, — under  them 

The  glowing  leagues  of  never-ending  flame. 
Cathleen.  There  is  a  something  in  you  that  I  fear; 

A  something  not  of  us;  were  you  not  born 

In  some  most  distant  corner  of  the  world? 

[The  Second  Merchant,  who  has  been  listening  at  the 

door,  comes  forward,  and  as  he  comes  a  sound  of  voices 

and  feet  is  heard. 
Second  Merchant.  Away  now — they  are  in  the  passage- 
hurry, 

For  they  will  know  us,  and  freeze  up  our  hearts 

With  Ave  Marys,  and  burn  all  our  skin 

With  holy  water. 
First  Merchant.       Farewell;  for  we  must  ride 

Many  a  mile  before  the  morning  come; 

Our  horses  beat  the  ground  impatiently. 

[They  go  out.  A  number  of  Peasants  enter  by  other  door. 
First  Peasant.  Forgive  us,  lady,  but  we  heard  a  noise. 
Second  Peasant.  We  sat  by  the  fireside  telling  vanities. 
First  Peasant.  We  heard  a  noise,  but  though  we  have 
searched  the  house 

We  have  found  nobody. 
Cathleen.  You  are  too  timid, 

For  now  you  are  safe  from  all  the  evil  times, 

There  is  no  evil  that  can  find  you  here. 
Oona  [entering  hurriedly].  Ochone!  The  treasure-room  is 
broken  in. 

The  door  stands  open,  and  the  gold  is  gone. 

[Peasants  raise  a  lamentable  cry.  ___ 
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Cathleen.  Be  silent.  [The  cry  ceases.]  Have  you  seen  nobody? 
Oona.  Ochone! 

That  my  good  mistress  should  lose  all  this  money! 
Cathleen.  Let  those  among  you  not  too  old  to  ride 

Get  horses  and  search  all  the  country  round. 

I'll  give  a  farm  to  him  who  finds  the  thieves. 

[A  man  with  keys  at  his  girdle  has  come  in  while  she 

speaks.  There  is  a  general  murmur  of  "The  porter!  the 

porter!" 
Porter.  Demons  were  here.  I  sat  beside  the  door 

In  my  stone  niche,  and  two  owls  passed  me  by, 

Whispering  with  human  voices. 
Old  Peasant.  God  forsakes  us. 

Cathleen.  Old  man,  old  man,  He  never  closed  a  door 

Unless  one  opened.  I  am  desolate 

Because  of  a  strange  thought  that's  in  my  heart; 

But  I  have  still  my  faith;  therefore  be  silent; 

For  surely  He  does  not  forsake  the  world, 

But  stands  before  it  modelling  in  the  clay 

And  moulding  there  His  image.  Age  by  age 

The  clay  wars  with  His  fingers  and  pleads  hard 

For  its  old,  heavy,  dull  and  shapeless  ease; 

But  sometimes — though  His  hand  is  on  it  still — 

It  moves  awry  and  demon  hordes  are  born. 

[Peasants  cross  themselves. 

Yet  leave  me  now,  for  I  am  desolate. 

I  hear  a  whisper  from  beyond  the  thunder. 

[She  comes  from  the  oratory  door. 

Yet  stay  an  instant.  When  we  meet  again 

I  may  have  grown  forgetful.  Oona,  take 

These  two — the  larder  and  the  dairy  keys. 

[To  the  Porter.] 

But  take  you  this.  It  opens  the  small  room 

Of  herbs  for  medicine,  every  kind  of  herb. 

The  book  of  cures  is  on  the  upper  shelf. 
Porter.  Why  do  you  do  this,  lady;  did  you  see 

Your  coffin  in  a  dream? 
Cathleen.  Ah,  no,  not  that. 

But  I  have  come  to  a  strange  thought.  I  have  heard 
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A  sound  of  wailing  in  unnumbered  hovels, 

And  I  must  go  down,  down — I  know  not  where — 

Pray  for  all  men  and  women  mad  from  famine; 

Pray,  you  good  neighbours. 

[The  Peasants  all  kneel.  Countess  Cathleen  ascends  the 

steps  to  the  door  of  the  oratory,  and  turning  round  stands 

there  motionless  for  a  little,  and  then  cries  in  a  loud  voice: 

Mary,  Queen  of  angels, 
And  all  you  clouds  on  clouds  of  saints,  farewell! 


Scene  4 

front  scene.  A  wood  near  the  Castle,  as  in  Scene  2. 
A  group  of  Peasants  pass. 

First  Peasant.  I  have  seen  silver  and  copper,  but  not  gold. 
Second  Peasant.  It's  yellow  and  it  shines. 
First  Peasant.  It's  beautiful. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  under  the  sun, 
That's  what  I've  heard. 
Third  Peasant.  I  have  seen  gold  enough. 

Fourth  Peasant.  I  would  not  say  that  it's  so  beautiful. 
First  Peasant.  But  doesn't  a  gold  piece  glitter  like  the  sun? 
That's  what  my  father,  who'd  seen  better  days, 
Told  me  when  I  was  but  a  little  boy — 
So  high — so  high,  it's  shining  like  the  sun, 
Round  and  shining,  that  is  what  he  said. 
Second  Peasant.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  it  cannot  buy. 
First  Peasant.  They've  bags  and  bags  of  it. 

[They  go  out.  The  two  Merchants  follow  silently.  Then 
Aleel  passes  over  the  stage  singing. 
Aleel.  Impetuous  heart,  be  still,  be  still, 

Your  sorrowful  love  can  never  be  told, 
Cover  it  up  with  a  lonely  tune. 
He  who  could  bend  all  things  to  His  Will 
Has  covered  the  door  of  the  infinite  fold 
With  the  pale  stars  and  the  wandering  moon. 
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Scene  5 


The  house  of  Shemus  Rua.  There  is  an  alcove  at  the  back 
with  curtains;  in  it  a  bed,  and  on  the  bed  is  the  body  of  Mary 
with  candles  round  it.  The  two  Merchants  while  they  speak 
put  a  large  book  upon  a  table,  arrange  money,  and  so  on. 

First  Merchant.  Thanks  to  that  lie  I  told  about  her  ships 
And  that  about  the  herdsman  lying  sick, 
We  shall  be  too  much  thronged  with  souls  to-morrow. 

Second  Merchant.  What  has  she  in  her  coffers  now  but  mice? 

First  Merchant.  When  the  night  fell  and  I  had  shaped  myself 
Into  the  image  of  the  man-headed  owl, 
I  hurried  to  the  cliffs  of  Donegal, 
And  saw  with  all  their  canvas  full  of  wind 
And  rushing  through  the  parti-coloured  sea 
Those  ships  that  bring  the  woman  grain  and  meal. 
They're  but  three  days  from  us. 

Second  Merchant.  When  the  dew  rose 

I  hurried  in  like  feathers  to  the  east, 
And  saw  nine  hundred  oxen  driven  through  Meath 
With  goads  of  iron.  They're  but  three  days  from  us. 

First  Merchant.  Three  days  for  traffic. 

[Peasants  crowd  in  with  Teigue  and  Shemus. 

Shemus.  Come  in,  come  in,  you  are  welcome. 

That  is  my  wife.  She  mocked  at  my  great  masters, 
And  would  not  deal  with  them.  Now  there  she  is; 
She  does  not  even  know  she  was  a  fool, 
So  great  a  fool  she  was. 

Teigue.  She  would  not  eat 

One  crumb  of  bread  bought  with  our  masters'  money, 
But  lived  on  nettles,  dock,  and  dandelion. 

Shemus.  There's  nobody  could  put  into  her  head 
That  death  is  the  worst  thing  can  happen  us, 
Though  that  sounds  simple,  for  her  tongue  grew  rank 
With  all  the  lies  that  she  had  heard  in  chapel. 
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Draw  to  the  curtain.  [Teigue  draws  it.]  You'll  not  play  the 
fool 

While  these  good  gentlemen  are  there  to  save  you. 
Second  Merchant.  Since  the  drought  came  they  drift  about 
in  a  throng, 

Like  autumn  leaves  blown  by  the  dreary  winds. 

Come,  deal — come,  deal. 
First  Merchant.  Who  will  come  deal  with  us? 

Shemus.  They  are  out  of  spirit,  sir,  with  lack  of  food, 

Save  four  or  five.  Here,  sir,  is  one  of  these; 

The  others  will  gain  courage  in  good  time. 
Middle-aged  Man.  I  come  to  deal — if  you  give  honest  price. 
First  Merchant  [reading  in  a  book].  "John  Maher,  a  man  of 
substance,  with  dull  mind, 

And  quiet  senses  and  unventurous  heart. 

The  angels  think  him  safe."  Two  hundred  crowns, 

All  for  a  soul,  a  little  breath  of  wind. 
Middle-aged  Man.  I  ask  three  hundred  crowns.  You  have 
read  there 

That  no  mere  lapse  of  days  can  make  me  yours. 
First  Merchant.  There  is  something  more  writ  here — "Often 
at  night 

He  is  wakeful  from  a  dread  of  growing  poor, 

And  thereon  wonders  if  there's  any  man 

That  he  could  rob  in  safety." 
A  Peasant.  Who'd  have  thought  it? 

And  I  was  once  alone  with  him  at  midnight. 
Another  Peasant.  I  will  not  trust  my  mother  after  this. 
First  Merchant.  There  is  this  crack  in  you — two  hundred 

crowns. 
A  Peasant.  That's  plenty  for  a  rogue. 
Another  Peasant.  I'd  give  him  nothing. 

Shemus.  You'll  get  no  more — so  take  what's  offered  you. 

[A  general  murmur,  during  which  the  Middle-aged  Man 

takes  money,  and  slips  into  background,"  where  he  sinks 

on  to  a  seat. 
First  Merchant.  Has  no  one  got  a  better  soul  than  that? 

If  only  for  the  credit  of  your  parishes, 

Traffic  with  us. 
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A  Woman.  What  will  you  give  for  mine? 

First  Merchant  [reading  in  book],  "Soft,  handsome,  and  still 
young"— not  much,  I  think. 

"It's  certain  that  the  man  she's  married  to 

Knows  nothing  of  what's  hidden  in  the  jar 

Between  the  hour-glass  and  the  pepper-pot." 
The  Woman.  The  scandalous  book! 
First  Merchant.  "Nor  how  when  he's  away 

At  the  horse-fair  the  hand  that  wrote  what's  hid 

Will  tap  three  times  upon  the  window-pane." 
The  Woman.  And  if  there  is  a  letter,  that  is  no  reason 

Why  I  should  have  less  money  than  the  others. 
First  Merchant.  You're  almost  safe.  I  give  you  fifty  crowns. 

[She  turns  to  go.] 

A  hundred,  then. 
Shemus.  Woman,  have  sense— come,  come. 

Is  this  a  time  to  haggle  at  the  price? 

There,  take  it  up.  There,  take  it  up.  That's  right. 

[She  takes  them  and  goes  into  the  crowd. 
First  Merchant.  Come,  deal,  deal,  deal.  It  is  but  for  charity 

We  buy  such  souls  at  all;  a  thousand  sins 

Made  them  our  Master's  long  before  we  came. 

[Aleel  enters. 
Aleel.  Here,  take  my  soul,  for  I  am  tired  of  it. 

I  do  not  ask  a  price. 
Shemus.  Not  ask  a  price? 

How  can  you  sell  your  soul  without  a  price? 

I  would  not  listen  to  his  broken  wits. 

His  love  for  Countess  Cathleen  has  so  crazed  him 

He  hardly  understands  what  he  is  saying. 
Aleel.  The  trouble  that  has  come  on  Countess  Cathleen, 

The  sorrow  that  is  in  her  wasted  face, 

The  burden  in  her  eyes,  have  broke  my  wits, 

And  yet  I  know  I'd  have  you  take  my  soul. 
First  Merchant.  We  cannot  take  your  soul,  for  it  is  hers. 
Aleel.  No,  but  you  must.  Seeing  it  cannot  help  her 

I  have  grown  tired  of  it. 
First  Merchant.  Begone  from  me, 

I  may  not  touch  it. 
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AleeL  Is  your  power  so  small? 

And  must  I  bear  it  with  me  all  my  days? 

May  you  be  scorned  and  mocked! 
First  Merchant.  Drag  him  away. 

He  troubles  me. 

[Teigue  and  Shemus  lead  Aleel  into  the  crowd. 
Second  Merchant.  His  gaze  has  filled  me,  brother, 

With  shaking  and  a  dreadful  fear. 
First  Merchant.  Lean  forward 

And  kiss  the  circlet  where  my  Master's  lips 

Were  pressed  upon  it  when  he  sent  us  hither; 

You  shall  have  peace  once  more. 

[Second  Merchant  kisses  the  gold  circlet  that  is  about  the 

head  of  the  First  Merchant. 

I,  too,  grow  weary, 

But  there  is  something  moving  in  my  heart 

Whereby  I  know  that  what  we  seek  the  most 

Is  drawing  near — our  labour  will  soon  end. 

Come,  deal,  deal,  deal,  deal,  deal;  are  you  all  dumb? 

What,  will  you  keep  me  from  our  ancient  home, 

And  from  the  eternal  revelry? 
Second  Merchant.  Deal,  deal. 

Shemus.  They  say  you  beat  the  woman  down  too  low. 
First  Merchant.  I  offer  this  great  price:  a  thousand  crowns 

For  an  old  woman  who  was  always  ugly. 

[An  old  Peasant  Woman  comes  forward,  and  he  takes  up  a 

book  and  reads: 

There  is  but  little  set  down  here  against  her. 

"She  has  stolen  eggs  and  fowl  when  times  were  bad, 

But  when  the  times  grew  better  has  confessed  it; 

She  never  missed  her  chapel  of  a  Sunday 

And  when  she  could,  paid  dues."  Take  up  your  money. 
Old  Woman.  God  bless  you,  sir.  [She  scr earns. 1  O,  sir,  a  pain 

went  through  me! 
First  Merchant.  That  name  is  like  a  fire  to  all  damned  souls. 

[Murmur  among  the  Peasants,  who  shrink  back  from  her 

as  she  goes  out. 
A  Peasant.  How  she  screamed  out! 
Second  Peasant.  And  maybe  we  shall  scream  so. 
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Third  Peasant,  I  tell  you  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hell. 
First  Merchant.  Can  such  a  trifle  turn  you  from  your  profit? 

Come,  deal;  come,  deal. 
Middle-aged  Man.  Master,  I  am  afraid. 

First  Merchant.  I  bought  your  soul,  and  there's  no  sense  in 
fear 

Now  the  soul's  gone. 
Middle-aged  Man.         Give  me  my  soul  again. 
Woman  [going  on  her  knees  and  clinging  to  Merchant].  And 

take  this  money  too,  and  give  me  mine. 
Second  Merchant.  Bear  bastards,  drink  or  follow  some  wild 
fancy; 

For  cryings  out  and  sighs  are  the  soul's  work, 

And  you  have  none. 

[Throws  the  Woman  off. 
Peasant.  Come,  let's  away. 

Another  Peasant.  Yes,  yes. 

Another  Peasant.  Come  quickly;  if  that  woman  had  not 
screamed 

I  would  have  lost  my  soul. 
Another  Peasant.  Come,  come  away. 

[They  turn  to  door,  but  are  stopped  by  shouts  of  "Countess 
Cathleen!  Countess  Cathleen!" 
Cathleen  [entering].  And  so  you  trade  once  more? 
First  Merchant.  In  spite  of  you. 

What  brings  you  here,  saint  with  the  sapphire  eyes? 
Cathleen.  I  come  to  barter  a  soul  for  a  great  price. 
Second  Merchant.  What  matter,  if  the  soul  be  worth  the 

price? 
Cathleen.  The  people  starve,  therefore  the  people  go 

Thronging  to  you.  I  hear  a  cry  come  from  them 

And  it  is  in  my  ears  by  night  and  day, 

And  I  would  have  five  hundred  thousand  crowns 

That  I  may  feed  them  till  the  dearth  go  by. 
First  Merchant.  It  may  be  the  soul's  worth  it. 
Cathleen.  There  is  more: 

The  souls  that  you  have  bought  must  be  set  free. 
First  Merchant.  We  know  of  but  one  soul  that's  worth  the 
price. 
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Cathleen.  Being  my  own  it  seems  a  priceless  thing. 

Second  Merchant.  You  offer  us — 

Cathleen.  I  offer  my  own  soul. 

A  Peasant.  Do  not,  do  not,  for  souls  the  like  of  ours 
Are  not  precious  to  God  as  your  soul  is. 
O,  what  would  Heaven  do  without  you,  lady? 

Another  Peasant.  Look  how  their  claws  clutch  in  their 
leathern  gloves. 

First  Merchant.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns;  we  give  the 
price. 
The  gold  is  here;  the  souls  even  while  you  speak 
Have  slipped  out  of  our  bond,  because  your  face 
Has  shed  a  light  on  them  and  filled  their  hearts. 
But  you  must  sign,  for  we  omit  no  form 
In  buying  a  soul  like  yours. 

Second  Merchant.  Sign  with  this  quill. 

It  was  a  feather  growing  on  the  cock 
That  crowed  when  Peter  dared  deny  his  Master, 
And  all  who  use  it  have  great  honour  in  Hell. 
[Cathleen  leans  forward  to  sign. 

Aleel  [rushing  forward  and  snatching  the  pen  from  her]. 
Leave  all  things  to  the  Builder  of  the  Heavens. 

Cathleen.  I  have  no  thoughts;  I  hear  a  cry — a  cry. 

Aleel  [casting  the  pen  on  the  ground],  I  have  seen  a  vision 
under  a  green  hedge, 
A  hedge  of  hips  and  haws — men  yet  shall  hear 
The  archangels  rolling  Satan's  empty  skull 
Over  the  mountain-tops. 

First  Merchant.  Take  him  away. 

[Teigue  and  Shemus  drag  him  roughly  away  so  that  he 
falls  upon  the  floor  among  the  Peasants.  Cathleen  picks 
up  parchment  and  signs,  then  turns  towards  the  Peasants. 

Cathleen.  Take  up  the  money,  and  now  come  with  me; 
When  we  are  far  from  this  polluted  place 
I  will  give  everybody  money  enough. 
[She  goes  out,  the  Peasants  crowding  round  her  and  kiss- 
ing her  dress.  Aleel  and  the  two  Merchants  are  left  alone. 

Second  Merchant.  We  must  away  and  wait  until  she  dies, 
Sitting  above  her  tower  as  two  grey  owls, 
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Waiting  as  many  years  as  may  be,  guarding 
Our  precious  jewel;  waiting  to  seize  her  soul. 

First  Merchant.  We  need  but  hover  over  her  head  in  the  air, 
For  she  has  only  minutes.  When  she  signed 
Her  heart  began  to  break.  Hush,  hush,  I  hear 
The  brazen  door  of  Hell  move  on  its  hinges, 
And  the  eternal  revelry  float  hither 
To  hearten  us. 

Second  Merchant.  Leap  feathered  on  the  air 

And  meet  them  with  her  soul  caught  in  your  claws. 
[They  rush  out.  Aleel  crawls  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  twilight  has  fallen  and  gradually  darkens  as  the  scene 
goes  on.  There  is  a  distant  muttering  of  thunder  and  a 
sound  of  rising  storm. 

Aleel.  The  brazen  door  stands  wide,   and  Balor  comes 
Borne  in  his  heavy  car,  and  demons  have  lifted 
The  age-weary  eyelids  from  the  eyes  that  of  old 
Turned  gods  to  stone;  Barach,  the  traitor,  comes 
And  the  lascivious  race,  Cailitin, 
That  cast  a  Druid  weakness  and  decay 
Over  Sualtim's  and  old  Dectora's  child; 
And  that  great  king  Hell  first  took  hold  upon 
When  he  killed  Naoise  and  broke  Deirdre's  heart; 
And  all  their  heads  are  twisted  to  one  side, 
For  when  they  lived  they  warred  on  beauty  and  peace 
With  obstinate,  crafty,  sidelong  bitterness. 
[Oona  enters. 
Crouch  down,  old  heron,  out  of  the  blind  storm. 

Oona.  Where  is  the  Countess  Cathleen?  All  this  day 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  when  for  a  moment 
Her  hand  was  laid  upon  my  hand  it  trembled, 
And  now  I  do  not  know  where  she  is  gone. 

Aleel.  Cathleen  has  chosen  other  friends  than  us, 
And  they  are  rising  through  the  hollow  world. 
Demons  are  out,  old  heron. 

Oona.  God  guard  her  soul! 

Aleel.  She's  bartered  it  away  this  very  hour, 
As  though  we  two  were  never  in  the  world. 
[He  points  downward. 
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First,  Orchil,  her  pale,  beautiful  head  alive, 

Her  body  shadowy  as  vapour  drifting 

Under  the  dawn,  for  she  who  awoke  desire 

Has  but  a  heart  of  blood  when  others  die; 

About  her  is  a  vapoury  multitude 

Of  women  alluring  devils  with  soft  laughter; 

Behind  her  a  host  heat  of  the  blood  made  sin, 

But  all  the  little  pink-white  nails  have  grown 

To  be  great  talons. 

[He  seizes  Oona  and  drags  her  into  the  middle  of  the 

room  and  points  downward  with  vehement  gestures.  The 

wind  roars. 

They  begin  a  song 

And  there  is  still  some  music  on  their  tongues. 
Oona  [casting  herself  face  downwards  on  the  floor].  O  Maker 
of  all,  protect  her  from  the  demons, 

And  if  a  soul  must  needs  be  lost,  take  mine. 

[Aleel  kneels  beside  her,  but  does  not  seem  to  hear  her 

words.  The  Peasants  return.  They  carry  the  Countess 

Cathleen  and  lay  her  upon  the  ground  before  Oona  and 

Aleel.  She  lies  there  as  if  dead. 
Oona.  O  that  so  many  pitchers  of  rough  clay 

Should  prosper  and  the  porcelain  break  in  two! 

[She  kisses  the  hands  of  Cathleen. 
A  Peasant.  We  were  under  the  tree  where  the  path  turns, 

When  she  grew  pale  as  death  and  fainted  away. 

And  while  we  bore  her  hither  cloudy  gusts 

Blackened  the  world  and  shook  us  on  our  feet 

Draw  the  great  bolt,  for  no  man  has  beheld 

So  black,  bitter,  blinding,  and  sudden  a  storm. 

[One  who  is  near  the  door  draws  the  bolt. 
Cathleen.  O,  hold  me,  and  hold  me  tightly,  for  the  storm 

Is  dragging  me  away. 

[Oona  takes  her  in  her  arms.  A  woman  begins  to  wail. 
Peasants.  Hush! 

Other  Peasants.  Hush! 

Peasant  Women.  Hush! 

Other  Peasant  Women.  Hush! 

Cathleen  [half  rising].  Lay  all  the  bags  of  money  in  a  heap, 
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And  when  I  am  gone,  old  Oona,  share  them  out 
To  every  man  and  woman:  judge,  and  give 
According  to  their  needs. 

A  Peasant  Woman.  And  will  she  give 

Enough  to  keep  my  children  through  the  dearth? 

Another  Peasant  Woman.  O  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  all  you 
blessed  saints, 
Let  us  and  ours  be  lost  so  she  be  shriven. 

Cathleen.  Bend  down  your  faces,  Oona  and  Aleel; 
I  gaze  upon  them  as  the  swallow  gazes 
Upon  the  nest  under  the  eave,  before 
She  wander  the  loud  waters.  Do  not  weep 
Too  great  a  while,  for  there  is  many  a  candle 
On  the  High  Altar  though  one  fall.  Aleel, 
Who  sang  about  the  dancers  of  the  woods 
That  know  not  the  hard  burden  of  the  world, 
Having  but  breath  in  their  kind  bodies,  farewell! 
And  farewell,  Oona,  you  who  played  with  me, 
And  bore  me  in  your  arms  about  the  house 
When  I  was  but  a  child  and  therefore  happy, 
Therefore  happy,  even  like  those  that  dance* 
The  storm  is  in  my  hair  and  I  must  go.  [She  dies. 

Oona.  Bring  me  the  looking-glass. 

[A  woman  brings  it  to  her  out  of  the  inner  room.  Oona 
holds  it  over  the  lips  of  Cathleen.  All  is  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  then  she  speaks  in  a  half  scream. 

O,  she  is  dead! 

A  Peasant  She  was  the  great  white  lily  of  the  world. 

Another  Peasant.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  the  pale  stars. 

An  Old  Peasant  Woman.  The  little  plant  I  loved  is  broken 
in  two. 
[Aleel  takes  looking-glass  from  Oona  and  flings  it  upon  the 
floor  so  that  it  is  broken  in  many  pieces. 

Aleel.  I  shatter  you  in  fragments,  for  the  face 
That  brimmed  you  up  with  beauty  is  no  more: 
And  die,  dull  heart,  for  she  whose  mournful  words 
Made  you  a  living  spirit  has  passed  away 
And  left  you  but  a  ball  of  passionate  dust. 
And  you,  proud  earth  and  plumy  sea,  fade  out! 
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For  you  may  hear  no  more  her  faltering  feet, 

But  are  left  lonely  amid  the  clamorous  war 

Of  angels  upon  devils. 

[He  stands  up;  almost  every  one  is  kneeling,  but  it  has 

grown  so  dark  that  only  confused  forms  can  be  seen. 

And  I  who  weep 
Call  curses  on  you,  Time  and  Fate  and  Change, 
And  have  no  excellent  hope  but  the  great  hour 
When  you  shall  plunge  headlong  through  bottomless 

space. 
[A  flash  of  lightning  followed  immediately  by  thunder. 

A  Peasant  Woman.  Pull  him  upon  his  knees  before  his  curses 
Have  plucked  thunder  and  lightning  on  our  heads. 

Aleel.  Angels  and  devils  clash  in  the  middle  air, 
And  brazen  swords  clang  upon  brazen  helms. 
[A  flash  of  lightning  followed  immediately  by  thunder. 
Yonder  a  bright  spear,  cast  out  of  a  sling, 
Has  torn  through  Balor's  eye,  and  the  dark  clans 
Fly  screaming  as  they  fled  Moytura  of  old. 
[Everything  is  lost  in  darkness. 

An  Old  Man.  The  Almighty  wrath  at  our  great  weakness  and 
sin 
Has  blotted  out  the  world  and  we  must  die. 
[The  darkness  is  broken  by  a  visionary  light.  The  Peasants 
seem  to  be  kneeling  upon  the  rocky  slope  of  a  mountain, 
and  vapour  full  of  storm  and  ever-changing  light  is 
sweeping  above  them  and  behind  them.  Half  in  the  light, 
half  in  the  shadow,  stand  armed  angels.  Their  armour  is 
old  and  worn,  and  their  drawn  swords  dim  and  dinted. 
They  stand  as  if  upon  the  air  in  formation  of  battle  and 
look  downward  with  stern  faces.  The  Peasants  cast  them- 
selves on  the  ground. 

Aleel.  Look  no  more  on  the  half-closed  gates  of  Hell, 
But  speak  to  me,  whose  mind  is  smitten  of  God, 
That  it  may  be  no  more  with  mortal  things, 
And  tell  of  her  who  lies  there. 
[He  seizes  one  of  the  angels. 

Till  you  speak 
You  shall  not  drift  into  eternity. 
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The  Angel.  The  light  beats  down;  the  gates  of  pearl  are  wide; 
And  she  is  passing  to  the  floor  of  peace, 
And  Mary  of  the  seven  times  wounded  heart 
Has  kissed  her  lips,  and  the  long  blessed  hair 
Has  fallen  on  her  face;  The  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed, 
The  Shadow  of  Shadows  on  the  deed  alone. 
[Aleel  releases  the  Angel  and  kneels. 

Oona.  Tell  them  who  walk  upon  the  floor  of  peace 
That  I  would  die  and  go  to  her  I  love; 
The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind, 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet. 
[A  sound  of  far-off  horns  seems  to  come  from  the  heart  of 
the  light.  The  vision  melts  away,  and  the  forms  of  the 
kneeling  Peasants  appear  faintly  in  the  darkness. 
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scene.  An  Island  off  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Cottage  kitchen,  with  nets,  oilskins,  spinning  wheel,  some 
new  boards  standing  by  the  wall,  etc.  Cathleen,  a  girl  of 
about  twenty,  finishes  kneading  cake,  and  puts  it  down  in 
the  pot-oven  by  the  fire;  then  wipes  her  hands,  and  begins  to 
spin  at  the  wheel.  Nora,  a  young  girl,  puts  her  head  in  at 
the  door. 

Nora  [in  a  low  voice].  Where  is  she? 

Cathleen.  She's  lying  down,  God  help  her,  and  may  be  sleep- 
ing, if  she's  able. 

[Nora  comes  in  softly,  and  takes  a  bundle  from  under  her 
shawl. 

Cathleen  [spinning  the  wheel  rapidly].  What  is  it  you  have? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  is  after  bringing  them.  It's  a  shirt  and 
and  a  plain  stocking  were  got  off  a  drowned  man  in 
Donegal. 

[Cathleen  stops  her  wheel  with  a  sudden  movement,  and 
leans  out  to  listen. 

Nora.  We're  to  find  out  if  it's  Michael's  they  are,  some  time 
herself  will  be  down  looking  by  the  sea. 

Cathleen.  How  would  they  be  Michael's,  Nora.  How  would 
he  go  the  length  of  that  way  to  the  far  north? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  says  he's  known  the  like  of  it.  "If  it's 
Michael's  they  are,"  says  he,  "you  can  tell  herself  he's  got 
a  clean  burial  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  if  they're  not  his, 
let  no  one  say  a  word  about  them,  for  she'll  be  getting  her 
death,"  says  he,  "with  crying  and  lamenting." 
[The  door  which  Nora  half  closed  is  blown  open  by  a  gust 
of  wind. 

Cathleen  [looking  out  anxiously].  Did  you  ask  him  would  he 
stop  Bartley  going  this  day  with  the  horses  to  the  Galway 
fair? 
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Nora.  "I  won't  stop  him,"  says  he,  "but  let  you  not  be  afraid. 

Herself  does  be  saying  prayers  half  through  the  night,  and 

the  Almighty  God  won't  leave  her  destitute,"  says  he, 

"with  no  son  living." 
Cathleen.  Is  the  sea  bad  by  the  white  rocks,  Nora? 
Nora.  Middling  bad,  God  help  us.  There's  a  great  roaring  in 

the  west,  and  it's  worse  it'll  be  getting  when  the  tide's 

turned  to  the  wind. 

[She  goes  over  to  the  table  with  the  bundle. 

Shall  I  open  it  now? 
Cathleen.  Maybe  she'd  wake  up  on  us,  and  come  in  before 

we'd  done.  [Coming  to  the  table.]  It's  a  long  time  we'll  be, 

and  the  two  of  us  crying. 
Nora  [goes  to  the  inner  door  and  listens].  She's  moving  about 

on  the  bed.  She'll  be  coming  in  a  minute. 
Cathleen.  Give  me  the  ladder,  and  I'll  put  them  up  in  the 

turf-loft,  the  way  she  won't  know  of  them  at  all,  and 

maybe  when  the  tide  turns  she'll  be  going  down  to  see 

would  he  be  floating  from  the  east. 

[They  put  the  ladder  against  the  gable  of  the  chimney; 

Cathleen  goes  up  a  few  steps  and  hides  the  bundle  in  the 

turf-loft.  Maurya  comes  from  the  inner  room. 
Maury  a  [looking  up  at  Cathleen  and  speaking  querulously]. 

Isn't  it  turf  enough  you  have  for  this  day  and  evening? 
Cathleen.  There's  a  cake  baking  at  the  fire  for  a  short  space 

[throwing  down  the  turf]  and  Bartley  will  want  it  when 

the  tide  turns  if  he  goes  to  Connemara. 

[Nora  picks  up  the  turf  and  puts  it  round  the  pot-oven. 
Maurya  [sitting  down  on  a  stool  at  the  fire].  He  won't  go  this 

day  with  the  wind  rising  from  the  south  and  west.  He 

won't  go  this  day,  for  the  young  priest  will  stop  him  surely. 
Nora.  He'll  not  stop  him,  mother,  and  I  heard  Eamon  Simon 

and  Stephen  Pheety  and  Colum  Shawn  saying  he  would 

go. 
Maurya.  Where  is  he  itself? 

Nora.  He  went  down  to  see  would  there  be  another  boat  sail- 
ing in  the  week,  and  I'm  thinking  it  won't  be  long  till  he's 

here  now,  for  the  tide's  turning  at  the  green  head,  and  the 

hooker's  tacking  from  the  east. 
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Cathleen.  I  hear  some  one  passing  the  big  stones. 

Nora  [looking  out].  He's  coming  now,  and  he  in  a  hurry. 

Bartley  [comes  in  and  looks  round  the  room.  Speaking  sadly 
and  quietly].  Where  is  the  bit  of  new  rope,  Cathleen,  was 
bought  in  Connemara? 

Cathleen  [coming  down].  Give  it  to  him,  Nora;  it's  on  a  nail 
by  the  white  boards.  I  hung  it  up  this  morning,  for  the  pig 
with  the  black  feet  was  eating  it. 

Nora  [giving  him  a  rope].  Is  that  it,  Bartley? 

Maury  a.  You'd  do  right  to  leave  that  rope,  Bartley,  hanging 
by  the  boards.  [Bartley  takes  the  rope.]  It  will  be  wanting 
in  this  place,  I'm  telling  you,  if  Michael  is  washed  up  to- 
morrow morning,  or  the  next  morning,  or  any  morning  in 
the  week,  for  it's  a  deep  grave  we'll  make  him  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

Bartley  [beginning  to  work  with  the  rope].  I've  no  halter  the 
way  I  can  ride  down  on  the  mare,  and  I  must  go  now 
quickly.  This  is  the  one  boat  going  for  two  weeks  or  be- 
yond it,  and  the  fair  will  be  a  good  fair  for  horses  I  heard 
them  saying  below. 

Maury  a.  It's  a  hard  thing  they'll  be  saying  below  if  the  body 
is  washed  up  and  there's  no  man  in  it  to  make  the  coffin, 
and  I  after  giving  a  big  price  for  the  finest  white  boards 
you'd  find  in  Connemara. 
[She  looks  round  at  the  boards. 

Bartley.  How  would  it  be  washed  up,  and  we  after  looking 
each  day  for  nine  days,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing  a  while 
back  from  the  west  and  south? 

Maury  a.  If  it  wasn't  found  itself,  that  wind  is  raising  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  star  up  against  the  moon,  and  it  rising  in 
the  night.  If  it  was  a  hundred  horses,  or  a  thousand  horses 
you  had  itself,  what  is  the  price  of  a  thousand  horses 
against  a  son  where  there  is  one  son  only? 

Bartley  [working  at  the  halter,  to  Cathleen].  Let  you  go 
down  each  day,  and  see  the  sheep  aren't  jumping  in  on  the 
rye,  and  if  the  jobber  comes  you  can  sell  the  pig  with  the 
black  feet  if  there  is  a  good  price  going. 

Maurya.  How  would  the  like  of  her  get  a  good  price  for  a 
Pig? 
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hartley  [to  Cathleen].  If  the  west  wind  holds  with  the  last 
bit  of  the  moon  let  you  and  Nora  get  up  weed  enough  for 
another  cock  for  the  kelp.  It's  hard  set  we'll  be  from  this 
day  with  no  one  in  it  but  one  man  to  work. 

Maury  a.  It's  hard  set  we'll  be  surely  the  day  you're  drownd'd 
with  the  rest.  What  way  will  I  live  and  the  girls  with  me, 
and  I  an  old  woman  looking  for  the  grave? 
[Bartley  lays  down  the  halter,  takes  off  his  old  coat,  and 
puts  on  a  newer  one  of  the  same  flannel. 

Bartley  [to  Nora],  Is  she  coming  to  the  pier? 

Nora  [looking  out].  She's  passing  the  green  head  and  letting 
fall  her  sails. 

Bartley  [getting  his  purse  and  tobacco].  I'll  have  half  an  hour 
to  go  down,  and  you'll  see  me  coming  again  in  two  days, 
or  in  three  days,  or  maybe  in  four  days  if  the  wind  is  bad. 

Maurya  [turning  round  to  the  fire,  and  putting  her  shawl 
over  her  head].  Isn't  it  a  hard  and  cruel  man  won't  hear  a 
word  from  an  old  woman,  and  she  holding  him  from  the 
sea? 

Cathleen.  It's  the  life  of  a  young  man  to  be  going  on  the  sea, 
and  who  would  listen  to  an  old  woman  with  one  thing 
and  she  saying  it  over? 

Bartley  [taking  the  halter].  I  must  go  now  quickly.  I'll  ride 
down  on  the  red  mare,  and  the  grey  pony'U  run  behind 
me.  .  .  .  The  blessing  of  God  on  you. 
[He  goes  out. 

Maurya  [crying  out  as  he  is  in  the  door].  He's  gone  now,  God 
spare  us,  and  we'll  not  see  him  again.  He's  gone  now,  and 
when  the  black  night  is  falling  I'll  have  no  son  left  me  in 
the  world. 

Cathleen.  Why  wouldn't  you  give  him  your  blessing  and  he 
looking  round  in  the  door?  Isn't  it  sorrow  enough  is  on 
every  one  in  this  house  without  your  sending  him  out  with 
an  unlucky  word  behind  him,  and  a  hard  word  in  his  ear? 
[Maurya  takes  up  the  tongs  and  begins  raking  the  fire  aim- 
lessly  without  looking  round. 

Nora  [turning  towards  her].  You're  taking  away  the  turf 
from  the  cake. 
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Cathleen  [crying  out].  The  Son  of  God  forgive  us,  Nora, 

we're  after  forgetting  his  bit  of  bread. 

[She  comes  over  to  the  fire. 
Nora.  And  it's  destroyed  he'll  be  going  till  dark  night,  and 

he  after  eating  nothing  since  the  sun  went  up. 
Cathleen  [turning  the  cake  out  of  the  oven].  It's  destroyed 

he'll  be,  surely.  There's  no  sense  left  on  any  person  in  a 

house  where  an  old  woman  will  be  talking  for  ever. 

[Maury a  sways  herself  on  her  stool.] 
Cathleen  [cutting  off  some  of  the  bread  and  rolling  it  in  a 

cloth;  to  Maury  a].  Let  you  go  down  now  to  the  spring  well 

and  give  him  this  and  he  passing.  You'll  see  him  then  and 

the  dark  word  will  be  broken,  and  you  can  say  "God  speed 

you,"  the  way  he'll  be  easy  in  his  mind. 
Maurya  [taking  the  bread].  Will  I  be  in  it  as  soon  as  himself? 
Cathleen.  If  yoti  go  now  quickly. 

Maurya  [standing  up  unsteadily].  It's  hard  set  I  am  to  walk. 
Cathleen  [looking  at  her  anxiously].  Give  her  the  stick, 

Nora,  or  maybe  she'll  slip  on  the  big  stones. 
Nora.  What  stick? 

Cathleen.  The  stick  Michael  brought  from  Connemara. 
Maurya  [taking  a  stick  Nora  gives  her].  In  the  big  world  the 

old  people  do  be  leaving  things  after  them  for  their  sons 

and  children,  but  in  this  place  it  is  the  young  men  do  be 

leaving  things  behind  for  them  that  do  be  old. 

[She  goes  out  slowly.  Nora  goes  over  to  the  ladder. 
Cathleen.  Wait,  Nora,  maybe  she'd  turn  back  quickly.  She's 

that  sorry,  God  help  her,  you  wouldn't  know  the  thing 

she'd  do. 
Nora.  Is  she  gone  round  by  the  bush? 
Cathleen  [looking  out].  She's  gone  now.  Throw  it  down 

quickly,  for  the  Lord  knows  when  she'll  be  out  of  it  again. 
Nora  [getting  the  bundle  from  the  loft].  The  young  priest 

said  he'd  be  passing  to-morrow,  and  we  might  go  down 

and  speak  to  him  below  if  it's  Michael's  they  are  surely. 
Cathleen  [taking  the  bundle].  Did  he  say  what  way  they  were 

found? 
Nora  [coming  down],  "There  were  two  men,"  says  he,  "and 
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they  rowing  round  with  poteen  before  the  cocks  crowed, 

and  the  oar  of  one  of  them  caught  the  body,  and  they 

passing  the  black  cliffs  of  the  north." 
Cathleen  [trying  to  open  the  bundle].  Give  me  a  knife,  Nora, 

the  string's  perished  with  the  salt  water,  and  there's  a  black 

knot  on  it  you  wouldn't  loosen  in  a  week. 
Nora  [giving  her  a  knife],  I've  heard  tell  it  was  a  long  way  to 

Donegal. 
Cathleen  [cutting  the  string].  It  is  surely.  There  was  a  man  in 

here  a  while  ago — the  man  sold  us  that  knife — and  he 

said  if  you  set  off  walking  from  the  rocks  beyond,  it  would 

be  seven  days  you'd  be  in  Donegal. 
Nora.  And  what  time  would  a  man  take,  and  he  floating? 

[Cathleen  opens  the  bundle  and  takes  out  a  bit  of  a  stock' 

ing.  They  look  at  them  eagerly. 
Cathleen  [in  a  low  voice].  The  Lord  spare  us,  Nora!  isn't  it 

a  queer  hard  thing  to  say  if  it's  his  they  are  surely? 
Nora.  I'll  get  his  shirt  off  the  hook  the  way  we  can  put  the 

one  flannel  on  the  other.  [She  looks  through  some  clothes 

hanging  in  the  corner.]  It's  not  with  them,  Cathleen,  and 

where  will  it  be? 
Cathleen,  I'm  thinking  Bartley  put  it  on  him  in  the  morning, 

for  his  own  shirt  was  heavy  with  the  salt  in  it  [pointing  to 

the  corner].  There's  a  bit  of  a  sleeve  was  of  the  same  stuff. 

Give  me  that  and  it  will  do. 

[Nora  brings  it  to  her  and  they  compare  the  flannel. 
Cathleen.  It's  the  same  stuff,  Nora;  but  if  it  is  itself  aren't 

there  great  rolls  of  it  in  the  shops  of  Galway,  and  isn't  it 

many  another  man  may  have  a  shirt  of  it  as  well  as 

Michael  himself? 
Nora  [who  has  taken  up  the  stocking  and  counted  the 

stitches,  crying  out].  It's  Michael,  Cathleen,  it's  Michael; 

God  spare  his  soul,  and  what  will  herself  say  when  she 

hears  this  story,  and  Bartley  on  the  sea? 
Cathleen  [taking  the  stocking].  It's  a  plain  stocking. 
Nora,  It's  the  second  one  of  the  third  pair  I  knitted,  and  I 

put  up  three  score  stitches,  and  I  dropped  four  of  them. 
Cathleen  [counts  the  stitches].  It's  that  number  is  in  it  [crying 
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out].  Ah,  Nora,  isn't  it  a  bitter  thing  to  think  of  him  float- 
ing that  way  to  the  far  north,  and  no  one  to  keen  him  but 
the  black  hags  that  do  be  flying  on  the  sea? 

Nora  [swinging  herself  round,  and  throwing  out  her  arms  on 
the  clothes].  And  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing  when  there  is 
nothing  left  of  a  man  who  was  a  great  rower  and  fisher, 
but  a  bit  of  an  old  shirt  and  a  plain  stocking? 

Cathleen  [after  an  instant].  Tell  me  is  herself  coming,  Nora? 
I  hear  a  little  sound  on  the  path. 

Nora  [looking  out].  She  is,  Cathleen.  She's  coming  up  to  the 
door. 

Cathleen.  Put  these  things  away  before  she'll  come  in.  May- 
be it's  easier  she'll  be  after  giving  her  blessing  to  Hartley, 
and  we  won't  let  on  we've  heard  anything  the  time  he's  on 
the  sea. 

Nora  [helping  Cathleen  to  close  the  bundle].  We'll  put  them 
here  in  the  corner. 

[They  put  them  into  a  hole  in  the  chimney  corner. 
Cathleen  goes  back  to  the  spinning-wheeL 

Nora.  Will  she  see  it  was  crying  I  was? 

Cathleen.  Keep  your  back  to  the  door  the  way  the  light'll  not 
be  on  you. 

[Nora  sits  down  at  the  chimney  corner,  with  her  back  to 
the  door.  Maurya  comes  in  very  slowly,  without  looking 
at  the  girls,  and  goes  over  to  her  stool  at  the  other  side  of 
the  fire.  The  cloth  with  the  bread  is  still  in  her  hand.  The 
girls  look  at  each  other,  and  Nora  points  to  the  bundle  of 
bread. 

Cathleen  [after  spinning  for  a  moment].  You  didn't  give  him 
his  bit  of  bread? 
[Maurya  begins  to  keen  softly,  without  turning  round. 

Cathleen.  Did  you  see  him  riding  down? 
[Maurya  goes  on  keening. 

Cathleen  [a  little  impatiently].  God  forgive  you;  isn't  it  a 
better  thing  to  raise  your  voice  and  tell  what  you  seen, 
than  to  be  making  lamentation  for  a  thing  that's  done? 
Did  you  see  Bartley,  I'm  saying  to  you. 

Maurya  [with  a  weak  voice].  My  heart's  broken  from  this 
day. 
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Cathleen  [as  before].  Did  you  see  Bartley? 

Maury  a.  I  seen  the  fearfulest  thing. 

Cathleen  [leaves  her  wheel  and  looks  out],  God  forgive  you; 

he's  riding  the  mare  now  over  the  green  head,  and  the  grey 

pony  behind  him. 
Maurya  [starts,  so  that  her  shawl  falls  back  from  her  head 

and  shows  her  white  tossed  hair.  With  a  frightened  voice]. 

The  grey  pony  behind  him. 
Cathleen  [coming  to  the  fire].  What  is  it  ails  you,  at  all? 
Maurya  [speaking  very  slowly].  I've  seen  the  fearfulest  thing 

any  person  has  seen,  since  the  day  Bride  Dara  seen  the 

dead  man  with  the  child  in  his  arms. 
Cathleen  and  Nora.  Uah. 

[They  crouch  down  in  front  of  the  old  woman  at  the  fire. 
Nora.  Tell  us  what  it  is  you  seen. 
Maurya.  I  went  down  to  the  spring  well,  and  I  stood  there 

saying  a  prayer  to  myself.  Then  Bartley  came  along,  and 

he  riding  on  the  red  mare  with  the  grey  pony  behind  him. 

[She  puts  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  something  from  her 

eyes.]  The  Son  of  God  spare  us,  Nora! 
Cathleen.  What  is  it  you  seen. 
Maurya.  I  seen  Michael  himself. 
Cathleen  [speaking  softly].  You  did  not,  mother;  it  wasn't 

Michael  you  seen,  for  his  body  is  after  being  found  in  the 

far  north,  and  he's  got  a  clean  burial  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Maurya  [a  little  defiantly],  I'm  after  seeing  him  this  day,  and 

he  riding  and  galloping.  Bartley  came  first  on  the  red 

mare;  and  I  tried  to  say  "God  speed  you,"  but  something 

choked  the  words  in  my  throat.  He  went  by  quickly;  and 

"the  blessing  of  God  on  you,"  says  he,  and  I  could  say 

nothing.  I  looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at  the  grey  pony, 

and  there  was  Michael  upon  it — with  fine  clothes  on  him, 

and  new  shoes  on  his  feet. 
Cathleen  [begins  to  keen].  It's  destroyed  we  are  from  this 

day.  It's  destroyed,  surely. 
Nora.  Didn't  the  young  priest  say  the  Almighty  God  wouldn't 

leave  her  destitute  with  no  son  living? 
Maurya  [in  a  low  voice,  but  clearly].  It's  little  the  like  of  him 

knows  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Bartley  will  be  lost  now,  and 
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let  you  call  in  Eamon  and  make  me  a  good  coffin  out  of 
the  white  boards,  for  I  won't  live  after  them.  I've  had  a 
husband,  and  a  husband's  father,  and  six  sons  in  this 
house- — six  fine  men,  though  it  was  a  hard  birth  I  had  with 
every  one  of  them  and  they  coming  to  the  world — and 
some  of  them  were  found  and  some  of  them  were  not 
found,  but  they're  gone  now  the  lot  of  them.  .  .  .  There 
were  Stephen,  and  Shawn,  were  lost  in  the  great  wind, 
and  found  after  in  the  Bay  of  Gregory  of  the  Golden 
Mouth,  and  carried  up  the  two  of  them  on  the  one  plank, 
and  in  by  that  door. 

[She  pauses  for  a  moment,  the  girls  start  as  if  they  heard 
something  through  the  door  that  is  half  open  behind  them. 

Nora  [in  a  whisper].  Did  you  hear  that,  Cathleen?  Did  you 
hear  a  noise  in  the  north-east? 

Cathleen  [in  a  whisper].  There's  some  one  after  crying  out  by 
the  seashore. 

Maury  a  [continues  without  hearing  anything].  There  was 
Sheamus  and  his  father,  and  his  own  father  again,  were 
lost  in  a  dark  night,  and  not  a  stick  or  sign  was  seen  of 
them  when  the  sun  went  up.  There  was  Patch  after  was 
drowned  out  of  a  curagh  that  turned  over.  I  was  sitting 
here  with  Bartley,  and  he  a  baby,  lying  on  my  two  knees, 
and  I  seen  two  women,  and  three  women,  and  four  women 
coming  in,  and  they  crossing  themselves,  and  not  saying 
a  word.  I  looked  out  then,  and  there  were  men  coming 
after  them,  and  they  holding  a  thing  in  the  half  of  a  red 
sail,  and  water  dripping  out  of  it — it  was  a  dry  day, 
Nora — and  leaving  a  track  to  the  door. 
[She  pauses  again  with  her  hand  stretched  out  towards 
the  door.  It  opens  softly  and  old  women  begin  to  come 
in,  crossing  themselves  on  the  threshold,  and  kneeling 
down  in  front  of  the  stage  with  red  petticoats  over  their 
heads. 

Maurya  [half  in  a  dream,  to  Cathleen].  Is  it  Patch,  or 
Michael,  or  what  is  it  at  all? 

Cathleen.  Michael  is  after  being  found  in  the  far  north,  and 
when  he  is  found  there  how  could  he  be  here  in  this  place? 

Maurya.  There  does  be  a  power  of  young  men  floating  round 
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in  the  sea,  and  what  way  would  they  know  if  it  was 
Michael  they  had,  or  another  man  like  him,  for  when  a 
man  is  nine  days  in  the  sea,  and  the  wind  blowing,  it's 
hard  set  his  own  mother  would  be  to  say  what  man  was  it. 

Cathleen.  It's  Michael,  God  spare  him,  for  they're  after 
sending  us  a  bit  of  his  clothes  from  the  far  north. 
[She  reaches  out  and  hands  Maurya  the  clothes  that  be- 
longed to  Michael.  Maurya  stands  up  slowly  and  takes 
them  in  her  hands.  Nora  looks  out. 

Nora.  They're  carrying  a  thing  among  them  and  there's 
water  dripping  out  of  it  and  leaving  a  track  by  the  big 
stones. 

Cathleen  [in  a  whisper  to  the  women  who  have  come  in].  Is 
it  Bartley  it  is? 

One  of  the  women.  It  is  surely,  God  rest  his  soul. 

[Two  younger  women  come  in  and  pull  out  the  table. 
Then  men  carry  in  the  body  of  Bartley,  laid  on  a  plank, 
with  a  bit  of  a  sail  over  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Cathleen  [to  the  women,  as  they  are  doing  so].  What  way  was 
he  drowned? 

One  of  the  women.  The  grey  pony  knocked  him  into  the 
sea,  and  he  was  washed  out  where  there  is  a  great  surf  on 
the  white  rocks. 

[Maurya  has  gone  over  and  knelt  down  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  The  women  are  keening  softly  and  swaying  them- 
selves with  a  slow  movement.  Cathleen  and  Nora  kneel 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  men  kneel  near  the  door. 

Maurya  [raising  her  head  and  speaking  as  if  she  did  not  see 
the  people  around  her].  They're  all  gone  now,  and  there 
isn't  anything  more  the  sea  can  do  to  me.  ...  I'll  have 
no  call  now  to  be  up  crying  and  praying  when  the  wind 
breaks  from  the  south,  and  you  can  hear  the  surf  is  in  the 
east,  and  the  surf  is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with 
the  two  noises,  and  they  hitting  one  on  the  other.  I'll  have 
no  call  now  to  be  going  down  and  getting  Holy  Water 
in  the  dark  nights  after  Samhain,  *  and  I  won't  care  what 
way  the  sea  is  when  the  other  women  will  be  keening.  [To 

*  All  Saints'  Day. 
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Nora].  Give  me  the  Holy  Water,  Nora,  there's  a  small  sup 
still  on  the  dresser. 
[Nora  gives  it  to  her. 

Maurya  [drops  Michael's  clothes  across  Bartley's  feet,  and 
sprinkles  the  Holy  Water  over  him].  It  isn't  that  I  haven't 
prayed  for  you,  Bartley,  to  the  Almighty  God.  It  isn't  that 
I  haven't  said  prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn't 
know  what  I'ld  be  saying;  but  it's  a  great  rest  I'll  have  now, 
and  it's  time  surely.  It's  a  great  rest  I'll  have  now,  and  great 
sleeping  in  the  long  nights  after  Samhain,  if  it's  only  a  bit 
of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and  maybe  a  fish  that  would 
be  stinking. 

[She  kneels  down  again,  crossing  herself,  and  saying 
prayers  under  her  breath. 

Cathleen  [to  an  old  man].  Maybe  yourself  and  Eamon  would 
make  a  coffin  when  the  sun  rises.  We  have  fine  white 
boards  herself  bought,  God  help  her,  thinking  Michael 
would  be  found,  and  I  have  a  new  cake  you  can  eat  while 
you'll  be  working. 

The  Old  Man  [looking  at  the  boards].  Are  there  nails  with 
them? 

Cathleen.  There  are  not,  Colum;  we  didn't  think  of  the  nails. 

Another  Man.  It's  a  great  wonder  she  wouldn't  think  of  the 
nails,  and  all  the  coffins  she's  seen  made  already. 

Cathleen.  It's  getting  old  she  is,  and  broken. 

[Maurya  stands  up  again  very  slowly  and  spreads  out  the 
pieces  of  Michael's  clothes  beside  the  body,  sprinkling 
them  with  the  last  of  the  Holy  Water. 

Nora  [in  a  whisper  to  Cathleen],  She's  quiet  now  and  easy; 
but  the  day  Michael  was  drowned  you  could  hear  her 
crying  out  from  this  to  the  spring  well.  It's  fonder  she  was 
of  Michael,  and  would  any  one  have  thought  that? 

Cathleen  [slowly  and  clearly].  An  old  woman  will  be  soon 
tired  with  anything  she  will  do,  and  isn't  it  nine  days  her- 
self is  after  crying  and  keening,  and  making  great  sorrow 
in  the  house? 

Maurya  [puts  the  empty  cup  mouth  downwards  on  the  table, 
and  lays  her  hands  together  on  Bartley's  feet].  They're  all 
together  this  time,  and  the  end  is  come.  May  the  Almighty 
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God  have  mercy  on  Bartley's  soul,  and  on  Michael's  soul, 
and  on  the  souls  of  Sheamus  and  Patch,  and  Stephen  and 
Shawn  [bending  her  head];  and  may  He  have  mercy  on 
my  soul,  Nora,  and  on  the  soul  of  every  one  is  left  living 
in  the  world. 

[She  pausesy  and  the  keen  rises  a  little  more  loudly  from 
the  women,  then  sinks  away. 
Maury  a  [continuing].  Michael  has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far 
north,  by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God.  Bartley  will 
have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  white  boards,  and  a  deep  grave 
surely.  What  more  can  we  want  than  that?  No  man  at  all 
can  be  living  for  ever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied. 
[She  kneels  down  again  and  the  curtain  falls  slowly. 
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THE  GLITTERING  GATE 


CHARACTERS 

Jim,  lately  a  burglar 


Bill,  lately  a  burglar  r  Both  r 
scene:  A  Lonely  Place. 
time:  The  present. 


CAUTION:  Production  rights  as  for  The  Countess  Cathleen. 


The  Lonely  Place  is  strewn  with  large  black  rocks  and  un- 
corked beer-bottles,  the  latter  in  great  profusion.  At  back  is 
a  wall  of  granite  built  of  great  slabs,  and  in  it  the  Gate  of 
Heaven.  The  door  is  of  gold. 

Below  the  Lonely  Place  is  an  abyss  hung  with  stars. 
The  rising  curtain  reveals  Jim  wearily  uncorking  a  beer- 
bottle.  Then  he  tilts  it  slowly  and  with  infinite  care.  It  proves 
to  be  empty.  Faint  and  unpleasant  laughter  is  heard  off.  This 
action  and  the  accompanying  far  laughter  are  repeated  con- 
tinually throughout  the  play.  Corked  bottles  are  discovered 
lying  behind  rocks,  and  more  descend  constantly  through  the 
air,  within  reach  of  Jim.  All  prove  to  be  empty. 
Jim  uncorks  a  few  bottles. 

Jim  [weighing  one  carefully].  That's  a  full  one.  [It  is  empty, 
like  all.] 
[Singing  is  heard  off  left. 

Bill  [enters  from  left  with  a  bullet-hole  over  his  eye,  singing]. 
Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves.  [Breaking  off  his 
song.]  Why,  'ullo.  'Ere's  a  bottle  of  beer.  [Finds  it  empty; 
looking  off  and  downward.]  I'm  getting  a  bit  tired  of  those 
blooming  great  stars  down  there  and  this  rocky  ledge.  I've 
been  walking  along  under  this  wall  ever  since.  Why,  it 
must  be  twenty-four  hours  since  that  householder  shot 
me.  And  he  needn't  have  done  it,  either,  /  wasn't  going  to 
hurt  the  bloke.  I  only  wanted  a  bit  of  his  silver  stuff.  It 
felt  funny,  that  did.  Hullo,  a  gate.  Why,  that's  the  Gate  of 
Heaven.  Well,  well.  So  that's  all  right.  [Looks  up  and  up 
for  some  time.]  No.  I  can't  climb  that  wall.  Why,  it's  got 
no  top  to  it.  Up  and  up  it  goes.  [Knocks  at  the  door  and 
waits.] 

Jim.  That  isn't  for  the  likes  of  us. 
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Bill.  Why,  hullo,  there's  another  bloke.  Why,  somebody's 
been  hanging  him.  Why,  if  it  isn't  old  Jim!  Jim! 

Jim  [wearily.]  Hullo. 

Bill.  Why,  Jim!  'Ow  long  'ave  you  been  'ere? 

Jim.  I  am  'ere  always. 

Bill.  Why,  Jim,  don't  you  remember  me?  Why,  you  taught 
Bill  to  pick  locks  years  and  years  ago  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  and  had  never  learnt  a  trade  and  hadn't  a  penny  in 
the  world,  and  never  would  have  had  but  for  you,  Jim. 
[Jim  stares  vaguely.]  I  never  forgot  you,  Jim.  I  broke  into 
scores  of  houses.  And  then  I  took  on  big  houses.  Out  in 
the  country,  you  know,  real  big  ones.  I  got  rich,  Jim,  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  me.  I  was  a  citizen,  Jim,  one 
who  dwelt  in  our  midst.  And  of  an  evening,  sitting  over 
the  fire,  I  used  to  say,  "I  am  as  clever  as  Jim."  But  I  wasn't, 
Jim.  I  couldn't  climb  like  you.  And  I  couldn't  walk  like 
you  on  a  creaky  stair,  when  everything's  quite  still  and 
there's  a  dog  in  the  house  and  little  rattly  things  left  lying 
about,  and  a  door  that  whines  if  you  touch  it,  and  someone 
ill  upstairs  that  you  didn't  know  of,  who  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  listen  for  you  'cause  she  can't  get  to  sleep.  Don't 
you  remember  little  Bill? 

Jim.  That  would  be  somewhere  else. 

Bill.  Yes,  Jim,  yes.  Down  on  Earth. 

Jim.  But  there  isn't  anywhere  else. 

Bill.  I  never  forgot  you,  Jim.  I'd  be  pattering  away  with  my 
tongue,  in  Church,  like  all  the  rest,  but  all  the  time  I'd  be 
thinking  of  you  in  that  little  room  at  Putney  and  the  man 
searching  every  corner  of  it  for  you  with  a  revolver  in  one 
hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  and  you  almost  going 
round  with  him. 

Jim.  What  is  Putney? 

Bill.  Oh,  Jim,  can't  you  remember?  Can't  you  remember  the 
day  you  taught  me  a  livelihood?  I  wasn't  more  than  twelve, 
and  it  was  spring,  and  all  the  may  was  in  blossom  outside 
the  town.  And  we  cleared  out  No.  25  in  the  new  street. 
And  next  day  we  saw  the  man's  fat,  silly  face.  It  was 
thirty  years  ago. 
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Jim.  What  are  years? 

Bill  Oh,  Jim! 

Jim.  You  see  there  isn't  any  hope  here.  And  when  there  isn't 
any  hope  there  isn't  any  future.  And  when  there  isn't  any 
future  there  isn't  any  past.  It's  just  the  present  here.  I  tell 
you  we're  stuck.  There  aren't  no  years  here.  Nor  no 
nothing. 

Bill.  Cheer  up,  Jim.  You're  thinking  of  a  quotation,  "Aban- 
don hope,  all  ye  that  enter  here."  I  used  to  learn  quota- 
tions; they  are  awfully  genteel.  A  fellow  called  Shake- 
speare used  to  make  them.  But  there  isn't  any  sense  in 
them.  What's  the  use  of  saying  ye  when  you  mean  you? 
Don't  be  thinking  of  quotations,  Jim. 

Jim.  I  tell  you  there  is  no  hope  here. 

Bill.  Cheer  up,  Jim.  There's  plenty  of  hope  there,  isn't 
there?  [Points  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven.] 

Jim.  Yes,  and  that's  why  they  keep  it  locked  up  so.  They 
won't  let  us  have  any.  No.  I  begin  to  remember  Earth 
again  now  since  you've  been  speaking.  It  was  just  the  same 
there.  The  more  they'd  got  the  more  they  wanted  to  keep 
you  from  having  a  bit. 

Bill.  You'll  cheer  up  a  bit  when  I  tell  you  what  I've  got.  I  say, 
Jim,  have  you  got  some  beer?  Why,  so  you  have.  Why,  you 
ought  to  cheer  up,  Jim. 

Jim.  All  the  beer  you're  ever  likely  to  see  again.  They're 
empty. 

Bill  [half  rising  from  the  rock  on  which  he  has  seated  him- 
self, and  pointing  his  finger  at  Jim  as  he  rises;  very  cheer- 
fully]. Why,  you're  the  chap  that  said  there  was  no  hope 
here,  and  you're  hoping  to  find  beer  in  every  bottle  you 
open. 

Jim.  Yes;  I  hope  to  see  a  drop  of  beer  in  one  some  day,  but  I 
know  I  won't.  Their  trick  might  not  work  just  once. 

Bill.  How  many  have  you  tried,  Jim? 

Jim.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I've  always  been  at  it,  working  as  fast 
as  I  can,  ever  since — ever  since — [Feels  his  neck  medita- 
tively and  up  toward  his  ear.]  Why,  ever  since,  Bill. 

Bill.  Why  don't  you  stop  it? 
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Jim.  I'm  too  thirsty,  Bill. 

Bill.  What  do  you  think  I've  got,  Jim? 

Jim.  I  don't  know.  Nothing's  any  use. 

Bill  [as  yet  another  bottle  is  shown  to  be  empty].  Who's  that 
laughing,  Jim? 

Jim  [astonished  at  such  a  question,  loudly  and  emphatically]. 
Who's  that  laughing? 

Bill  [looks  a  little  disconcerted  at  having  apparently  asked 
a  silly  question].  Is  it  a  pal? 

Jim.  A  pal! — [laughs.] 

[The  laugh  off  joins  in  loudly  and  for  long. 

Bill.  Well,  I  don't  know.  But,  Jim,  what  do  you  think  I've 
got? 

Jim.  It  isn't  any  good  to  you  whatever  it  is.  Not  even  if  it  is  a 
ten-pound  note. 

Bill.  It's  better  than  a  ten-pound  note,  Jim.  Jim,  try  and 
remember,  Jim.  Don't  you  remember  the  way  we  used 
to  go  for  those  iron  safes?  Do  you  remember  anything, 
Jim? 

Jim.  Yes,  I  am  beginning  to  remember  now.  There  used  to  be 
sunsets.  And  then  there  were  great  yellow  lights.  And  one 
went  in  behind  them  through  a  swinging  door. 

Bill.  Yes,  yes,  Jim.  That  was  the  Blue  Bear  down  at 
Wimbledon. 

Jim.  Yes,  and  the  room  was  all  full  of  golden  light.  And  there 
was  beer  with  light  in  it,  and  some  would  be  spilt  on  the 
counter  and  there  was  light  in  that  too.  And  there  was  a 
girl  standing  there  with  yellow  hair.  She'd  be  the  other 
side  of  that  door  now,  with  lamplight  in  her  hair  among 
the  angels,  and  the  old  smile  on  her  lips  if  one  of  them 
chaffed  her,  and  her  pretty  teeth  a-shining.  She  would  be 
very  near  the  throne;  there  was  never  any  harm  in  Jane. 

Bill.  No,  there  was  never  any  'arm  in  Jane,  Jim. 

Jim.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  see  the  angels,  Bill.  But  if  I  could 
see  Jane  again  [points  in  direction  of  laugh]  he  might 
laugh  as  much  as  he  cared  to  whenever  I  wanted  to  cry. 
You  can't  cry  here,  you  know,  Bill. 

Bill.  You  shall  see  her  again,  Jim. 
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[Jim  takes  no  interest  in  this  remark;  he  lowers  his  eyes 
and  goes  on  with  his  work. 

Bill.  Jim,  you  shall  see  her  again.  You  want  to  get  into 
Heaven,  don't  you? 

Jim  [not  raising  his  eyes].  Want! 

Bill.  Jim.  Do  you  know  what  I've  got,  Jim? 

[Jim  makes  no  answer,  goes  on  wearily  with  his  work. 

Bill.  You  remember  those  iron  safes,  Jim,  how  we  used  to 
knock  them  open  like  walnuts  with  "Old  Nut-cracker"? 

Jim  [at  work,  wearily].  Empty  again. 

Bill.  Well,  I've  got  Old  Nut-cracker.  I  had  him  in  my  hand 
at  the  time,  and  they  let  me  keep  him.  They  thought  it 
would  be  a  nice  proof  against  me. 

Jim.  Nothing  is  any  good  here. 

Bill.  I'll  get  in  to  Heaven,  Jim.  And  you  shall  come  with  me 
because  you  taught  me  a  livelihood.  I  couldn't  be  happy 
there,  like  those  angels,  if  I  knew  of  anyone  being  out- 
side. I'm  not  like  that. 
[Jim  goes  on  with  his  work.. 

Bill.  Jim,  Jim.  You'll  see  Jane  there. 

Jim.  You'll  never  get  through  those  gates,  Bill.  You'll  never 
do  it. 

Bill.  They're  only  gold,  Jim.  Gold's  soft  like  lead.  Old  Nut- 
cracker would  do  it  if  they  were  steel. 

Jim.  You'll  never  do  it,  Bill. 

[Bill  puts  a  rock  against  the  gates,  stands  on  it  to  reach  the 
lock  and  gets  to  work  on  the  lock.  A  good  instrument  to 
use  is  an  egg-whipper.  Jim  goes  on  wearily  with  his  work. 
As  Bill  works  away,  fragments  and  golden  screws  begin  to 
fall  on  the  floor. 

Bill.  Jim!  Old  Nut-cracker  thinks  nothing  of  it.  It's  just  like 
cheese  to  Old  Nut-cracker. 

Jim.  They  won't  let  you  do  it,  Bill. 

Bill.  They  don't  know  what  I've  got.  I'm  getting  through  it 
like  cheese,  Jim. 

Jim.  Suppose  it's  a  mile  thick.  Suppose  it's  a  million  miles 
thick.  Suppose  it's  a  hundred  million  miles  thick. 

Bill.  Can't  be,  Jim.  These  doors  are  meant  to  open  outward. 
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They  couldn't  do  that  if  they  were  more  than  four  inches 
at  the  most,  not  for  an  Archbishop.  They'd  stick. 

Jim.  You  remember  that  great  safe  we  broke  open  once, 
what  had  coal  in  it. 

Bill.  This  isn't  a  safe,  Jim,  this  is  Heaven.  There'll  be  the  old 
saints  with  their  halos  shining  and  flickering,  like  windows 
o'  wintry  nights.  [Creak,  creak,  creak]  And  angels  thick 

;  as  swallows  along  a  cottage  roof  the  day  before  they  go. 
[Creak,  creak,  creak]  And  orchards  full  of  apples  as  far  as 
you  can  see,  and  the  rivers  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  so  the 
Bible  says;  and  a  city  of  gold,  for  those  that  care  for  cities, 
all  full  of  precious  stones;  but  I'm  a  bit  tired  of  cities  and 
precious  stones.  [Creak,  creak,  creak]  I'll  go  out  into  the 
fields  where  the  orchards  are,  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my  old  mother  was 
there.  She  never  cared  much  for  the  way  I  earned  my  live- 
lihood [creak,  creak],  but  she  was  a  good  mother  to  me. 
I  don't  know  if  they  want  a  good  mother  in  there  who 
would  be  kind  to  the  angels  and  sit  and  smile  at  them  when 
they  sang  and  soothe  them  if  they  were  cross.  If  they  let  all 
the  good  ones  in  she'll  be  there  all  right.  [Suddenly]  Jim! 
They  won't  have  brought  me  up  against  her,  will  they? 
That's  not  fair  evidence,  Jim. 

Jim.  It  would  be  just  like  them  to.  Very  like  them. 

Bill.  If  there's  a  glass  of  beer  to  be  got  in  Heaven,  or  a  dish  of 
tripe  and  onions,  or  a  pipe  of  'bacca  she'll  have  them  for 
me  when  I  come  to  her.  She  used  to  know  my  ways  won- 
derful; and  what  I  liked.  And  she  used  to  know  when  to 
expect  me  almost  anywhere.  I  used  to  climb  in  through 
the  window  at  any  hour  and  she  always  knew  it  was  me. 
[Creak,  creak]  She'll  know  it's  me  at  the  door  now,  Jim. 
[Creak,  creak]  It  will  be  all  a  blaze  of  light,  and  I'll  hardly 
know  it's  her  till  I  get  used  to  it.  .  .  .  But  I'll  know  her 
among  a  million  angels.  There  weren't  none  like  her  on 
Earth  and  there  won't  be  none  like  her  in  Heaven.  .  .  . 
Jim!  I'm  through,  Jim!  One  more  turn,  and  Old  Nut- 
cracker's done  it!  It's  giving!  It's  giving!  I  know  the  feel 
of  it.  Jim! 
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[At  last  there  is  a  noise  of  falling  bolts;  the  gates  swing  out 

an  inch  and  are  stopped  by  the  rock. 
Bill.  Jim!  Jim!  I've  opened  it,  Jim.  I've  opened  the  Gate  of 

Heaven!  Come  and  help  me. 
Jim  [looks  up  for  a  moment  with  open  mouth.  Then  he 

mournfully  shakes  his  head  and  goes  on  drawing  a  cork]. 

Another  one  empty. 
Bill  [looks  down  once  into  the  abyss  that  lies  below  the 

Lonely  Place].  Stars.  Blooming  great  stars. 

[Then  he  moves  away  the  rock  on  which  he  stood.  The 

gates  move  slowly.  Jim  leaps  up  and  runs  to  help;  they 

each  take  a  gate  and  move  backward  with  their  faces 

against  it. 
Bill.  Hullo,  Mother!  You  there?  Hullo!  You  there?  It's  Bill, 

Mother. 

[The  gates  swing  heavily  open,  revealing  empty  night  and 

stars. 
Bill  [staggering  and  gazing  into  the  revealed  Nothing,  in 

which  far  stars  go  wandering].  Stars.  Blooming  great  stars. 

There  ain't  no  Heaven,  Jim. 

[Ever  since  the  revelation  a  cruel  and  violent  laugh  has 

arisen  off.  It  increases  in  volume  and  grows  louder  and 

louder. 
Jim.  That's  like  them.  That's  very  like  them.  Yes,  they'd  do 

that! 

The  curtain  falls  and  the  laughter  still  howls  on. 
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THE  WHITE  STEED 


"You  are  still  wrecked  among  heathen  dreams  .  .  ." 

W.  B.  Yeats 

author's  note:  This  play  is  symbolically  based  on  the 
old  pre-Christian  tale  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Finn,  who 
was  taken  away  by  the  lovely  Niam  on  her  white  steed 
to  the  Land  of  Youth.  Returning  300  years  later  in 
search  of  Finn,  he  finds  all  the  great  heroes  dead  and 
the  land  swarming  with  priests  and  little  black  men. 
One  day  he  contemptuously  leans  down  from  the  white 
steed  and  hurls  into  the  air  a  flag  of  marble  that  one 
hundred  of  the  little  men  are  vainly  trying  to  raise,  but 
in  doing  so,  he  breaks  the  saddle  girth  and  as  his  feet 
touch  the  earth,  he  withers  miserably  away.  •  .  • 

characters  (In  order  of  appearance) 

Canon  Matt  Lavelle 

Rosieanne,  his  housekeeper 

Father  Shaughnessy 

Phelim  Fintry 

Nora  Fintry,  his  daughter 

Donnachaidh  McGiolla  Phadraig,  the  local  district 

justice 
Patrick  Hearty 
Sarah  Hearty,  his  wife 
Brigid  Brodigan 

The  White  Steed  was  first  produced  at  the  Cort  Theatre  January  10,   1939. 

All  rights  in  The  White  Steed  are  strictly  reserved.  All  inquiries  concerning 
this  play  should  be  addressed  to  Richard  J.  Madden  Play  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Denis  Dillon 

Inspector  Toomey,  head  of  the  local  police 
Meg  Magee,  Father  Shaughnessy's  servant 
Michael  Shivers 

SCENES 

Act.  1 .  The  living  room  of  Canon  Matt  Lavelle's  Paro- 
chial House  in  the  seaside  village  of  Lorcan,  County 
Louth,  Ireland, 

Act.  2.  Phelim  Fintry's  cottage — the  following 
evening. 

Act  3. 

Scene  1,  Canon  Matt  Lavelle's  Parochial  House.  One 

week  later. 

Scene  2,  The  same.  That  evening. 

The  time  is  the  present. 


Act  1 

scene:  A  sitting  room  in  the  local  Parochial  House  in  Lor- 
can,  a  small  seaside  place  overlooking  Carlingford  Bay,  and 
overlooked  in  turn  by  the  Southern  Range  of  the  Mourne 
Hills.  The  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  room  are  common- 
place and  typical.  A  sideboard,  a  bookcase,  a  few  heavy 
tables  and  an  occasional  table,  a  miniature  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  a  light;  on  the  walls  a  selection  of  those 
sanguinary  holy  picture  oleographs  that  make  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  average  Catholic  house  so  oppressive.  An  old 
radio  set  with  a  battery.  A  window,  back  center,  giving  a 
glimpse  of  a  hedge  and  gardens  and  a  church  wall.  A  door, 
left,  to  the  kitchen,  a  door,  back  right,  to  the  corridor  at  the 
front  entrance.  At  the  fireplace,  right,  is  a  large  heavy  arm- 
chair in  which  the  parish  priest,  Canon  Matt  Lavelle,  sits.  He 
looks  frail  and  worn  except  in  the  eyes  which  gleam  with 
feeling  and  occasionally  with  humor.  He  has  had  a  shock 
which  has  paralyzed  his  legs  which  rest  on  a  cushioned  foot- 
rest  near  the  chair.  A  large  rug  is  wrapped  about  his  body; 
his  glasses  hang  from  his  neck  by  a  black  cord,  a  pillow  sup- 
ports his  head  which  has  fallen  to  the  side  in  repose.  He  has 
dropped  asleep.  The  minutes  pass,  he  suddenly  wakens  with 
a  start  and  looks  about  him  anxiously.  He  becomes  quite 
panicky. 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  an  autumn  day  in  our  own  time. 

Canon.  God  bless  my  soul!  [looking  about  him,  panicky] 

Rosieanne!  Rosieanne!  [Pause]  Och,  where's  the  woman 

got  to? 

[Rosieanne,  an  elderly  housekeeper,  enters. 
Rosieanne  [a  little  testily].  Oh,  are  you  wakened  again, 

Canon? 
Canon.  Am  I  wakened  again?  Tis  the  cute  ouF  woman's 
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way  you  have  of  gettin'  me  to  doze  over.  I'm  a  contrary 

oul'  divil,  I  suppose. 
Rosieanne.  If  I'm  always  to  be  running  in  and  out  to  you 

how  am  I  to  be  gettin'  the  ironin'  and  the  washin'  done 

and  Father  Shaughnessy's  dinner  and  the  .  .  . 
Canon.  And  the  clatterin'  you  do  have  with  the  postman 

and  the  milkman,  and  the  coal  man  and  the  cabbage  man. 

It  would  never  do  to  miss  them. 
Rosieanne.  Och,  Canon,  you're  not  behind  at  havin'  a  wee 

clatter  yourself.  And  I'm  leavin'  next  week  anyway,  so 

you'll  soon  be  rid  of  me. 
Canon  [disturbed].  You're  what?  There!  I  knew  what  this 

clatterin'  of  yours  would  lead  to.  You're  going  to  marry 

the  coal  man. 
Rosieanne.  I  am  not. 
Canon.  Well,  it's  the  bread  man. 
Rosieanne.  No,  no,  nor  the  postman  either,  even  if  he  did  ask 

me.  I'm  leavin'  because  no  one  but  a  saint  could  stick 

that  new  Father  Shaughnessy  that's  here  in  your  place. 
Canon.  I — well  now,  Rosieanne,  I'll — I'll  speak  to  him  about 

you. 
Rosieanne.  Much  good  that  would  do.  The  only  one  he 

listens  to  is  himself. 
Canon  [making  a  brave  show].  Wait  now,  and  I'll  put  down 

me  foot. 
Rosieanne.  Faith,  what  foot  have  you  to  put  down,  God  help 

you.  And  even  if  you  had,  isn't  he  never  done  warning 

the  people  from  the  altar  that  the  Bishop  gave  him  full 

charge  while  you're  laid  up. 
Canon.  But,  good  Lord,  woman,  even  if  I  am  crippled  with 

the  same  damn  paralysis,  am  I  not  the  Canon  still? 
Rosieanne.  Maybe  so,  but  you  are  a  big  gun  no  longer, 

Canon. 
Canon  [angrily].  You  wicked  oul'  spawn  to  say  that  to  me! 

And  I  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  if  you'd  count  me  legs  out.  [Pause. 

He  looks  at  her]  Listen  to  me,  Rosieanne,  where  is  he 

now? 
Rosieanne.  He's  down  in  the  church  hall  havin'  a  meetin'. 
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Sure  he's  always  havin'  meetin's  inside  and  outside  and 
everywhere. 

Canon.  The  divil  of  such  a  man  for  meetin's  I  ever  met. 

Rosieanne.  If  you  had  to  hear  him  last  night  below  at  the 
pier,  standin'  on  the  promenade  wall.  Down  with  the 
drink,  down  with  the  dancin',  down  with  the  lovemakin', 
a  solid  Catholic  nation  for  a  holy  Catholic  people,  and  a 
dig  at  the  wee  handful  of  Protestants  in  every  line. 
[A  knock  without. 

Canon.  Who  will  that  be,  Rosieanne?  If  it's  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy  wheel  me  out  of  here  into  me  bedroom.  He'll  only 
start  on  me  with  these  new  schemes  of  his  and  aggravate 
me. 

Rosieanne  [looking  from  the  window].  It's  only  Phelim 
Fintry  that  has  the  vegetable  nursery. 

Canon  [as  she  is  going].  Here  now,  before  you  go  out  there 
for  a  clatter  with  Phelim,  turn  me  on  the  wireless  till  I 
hear  yon  Father  O'Dooley's  football  summary  from 
Athlone. 

Rosieanne.  It's  not  his  time  yet,  but  there!  [As  she  switches 
on]  Will  that  satisfy  you? 

[She  goes.  Buzzing  sound  and  a  few  plops  from  the  radio, 
then  the  voice  of  the  announcer  is  heard. 

Announcer.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  today,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dominions  replying  to  a  question  put  by 
Major  Walter  Soref oot  as  to  whether  it  was  really  a  fact 
that  Great  Britain  had  frittered  away  her  honor,  her 
safety  and  her  sanity  by  handing  over  the  Treaty  Ports  to 
the  Southern  Ireland  Government,  said  that  the  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  gallant  Major's  question  was  no,  and 
to  the  second  part  yes.  A  supplementary  question  by  Mr. 
Stanislaska  as  to  whether  the  proper  name  of  Southern 
Ireland  was  not  now  Eire  was  drowned  in  cries  of  Order! 
Order!  from  the  Government  benches. 
[Rosieanne  re-enters,  carrying  a  letter. 

Canon  [irascibly].  Father  O'Dooley's  not  on  yet.  Turn  off 
that  nonsense,  Rosieanne,  themselves  and  their  news. 
You'd  think,  be  heavens,  that  the  Independent  was  done 
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away  with.  [She  turns  off  the  radio]  By  the  way,  where  is 
me  Independent?  Now,  did  you  .  .  . 

Rosieanne.  You're  sittin'  on  it. 

Canon  [mollified].  So  I  am.  [He  places  it  on  his  knee]  And 
you  needn't  snap  the  nose  off  me. 

Rosieanne.  Here's  a  note  for  you  from  Phelim  Fintry,  the 
vegetable  man,  and  he  has  a  nose  on  him  like  an  iceberg. 

Canon  [handling  the  note].  Phelim  with  a  nose  on  him  to  me! 
You're  dotin',  woman.  It's  his  dues  that  he  forgot  to  pay 
last  month.  Here,  see  what  it  says.  Sure  I  can't  see  B  from 
a  bull's  foot  since  I  got  the  stroke. 

Rosieanne  [tearing  and  opening  it].  It's  a  bill. 

Canon.  A  what? 

Rosieanne.  An  account. 

Canon.  You're  blatherin';  you  have  it  upside  down. 

Rosieanne.  It's  a  bill,  I'm  tellin'  you,  for  vegetables.  Canon 
Matt  Lavelle  to  Phelim  Fintry,  Debtor.  To  amount  of 
account  for  vegetables  from  April,  1925,  to  December, 
1937 — <£17.4.6d.  Now  has  he  a  nose  on  him? 

Canon.  Show  it  here  to  me.  [He  takes  and  peers  at  the  paper] 
So  it  is.  Did  he  not  tell  me  fifty  times  that  I'd  get  me  vege- 
tables free  till  the  two  of  us  were  under  the  clay?  He's  lost 
the  grace  of  God,  that's  what  it  is.  [Pause]  What  do  you 
know  about  this? 

Rosieanne.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  annoy  you,  Canon,  but  it's 
about  Phelim's  daughter,  Nora,  that's  in  the  lendin'  li- 
brary. The  girl  that  was  away  in  England.  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy  put  her  out  of  the  hockey  team  yesterday. 

Canon.  And  what's  he  got  agin  her?  Sure,  Nora's  a  fine  little 
bit  of  a  girl. 

Rosieanne.  It  was  for  going  with — with  a  boy. 

Canon  [impatiently].  A  boy!  And  what  the  hell  does  he  want 
her  to  go  with,  an  elephant? 

Rosieanne.  He  has  the  girls  in  the  team  pledged  agin  boys 
an'  coortin'  an'  kissin'. 

Canon.  And  the  marriage  rate  the  lowest  in  Europe.  And  he 
had  to  pick  on  Phelim's  daughter.  There's  me  leeks  and 
scullions  and  carrots  and  a  grand  wallop  of  cauliflower 
every  week,  all  gone  in  the  one  sweep. 
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Rosieanne.  That's  little  of  it.  Wait  till  this  new  Vigilance 
Committee  of  his  gets  to  work. 

Canon.  What  is  this  affair  that  I  hear  all  the  blatherin'  about? 

Rosieanne.  It's  men  and  women  he  is  havin'  roamin'  about 
the  place  seein'  there  is  no  kissin'  on  the  roads,  or  bad 
dancin'  or  mixin'  with  Protestants  and  that  District  Justice 
with  the  new  Irish  name — he  used  to  be  Danny  Fitz- 
patrick — promises  that  all  people  brought  before  him  by 
the  Vigilance  Committee  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

Canon.  Och,  that  oul'  Bury-me-Grannie  was  in  the  Junior 
School  in  Maynooth  when  I  was  ordained.  I  think  they 
put  him  out  because  he  wouldn't  wash  his  ears. 
[Father  Shaughnessy  enters,  carrying  a  pile  of  papers  and 
a  load  of  books  which  he  places  on  the  tables  irascibly.  He 
is  a  tally  thin  figure,  with  dark  features,  circumspect  and 
mathematically-minded.  There  is  under  his  equanimity  the 
hint  of  cruelty.  He  is  in  the  early  thirties. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Mud!  Mud!  Everywhere  I  go. 

Canon.  Where  did  you  get  them? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  confiscated  them  from  your  free  lend- 
ing library  down  the  street,  Canon.  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,  a  serious  talk. 

Canon  [wriggling  uncomfortably'].  I'm  none  too  well  today. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [spreading  out  papers  on  the  table  and 
preparing  to  work].  About  this  campaign  of  mine,  Canon, 
which  I  hope  will  spread  throughout  the  nation — 

Rosieanne.  Father  Shaughnessy,  Canon  Matt's  not  well 
enough  to  be  discussin'  and  talkin'.  The  doctor  said  it. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [curtly].  Go  to  the  kitchen,  Rose,  and 
stay  there  until  you  are  wanted. 

Rosieanne.  As  you  say,  Father.  [To  the  Canon]  Canon,  I'm 
givin'  you  a  month's  notice  as  from  today. 

Canon  [crying  out].  Now  you  can't  do  that  on  me, 
Rosieanne. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Your  notice  is  accepted.  Now  go. 
[Rosieanne  goes  very  quietly,  but  very  hurt.  Canon  peers 
after  her  forebodingly]  That  woman's  a  bit  too  forward, 
Canon.  I'd  like  my  own  servant  from  Derry  City  here,  if 
it  could  be  managed. 
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Canon.  I'm  afraid  I — I  couldn't  get  along  without 
Rosieanne. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  I  can't  get  on  with  her. 

Canon  [fearfully].  Then  it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  have  the 
two  of  them. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  We'll  leave  it  just  now.  There 
are  more  important  matters  I  want  to  take  up  with  you. 
First  there  is  these  books  which  I  found  in  the  library. 

Canon.  If  you  took  all  them,  there  mustn't  be  many  left. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  There  is  sufficient.  [Pause]  Here  the 
laxity  is  incredible.  Dean  Swift's  filth,  Bernard  Shaw's 
blasphemous  humor,  AE's  pantheistic  cant,  and  the  rav- 
ings of  a  humbug  called  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  a  score  of 
others  here  all  either  blasphemous  or  anti-Catholic,  or 
both.  I  may  say  that  I  received  nothing  but  unwarranted 
liberties  and  impertinence  from  that  girl  assistant  whose 
appointment  you  sanctioned  in  the  library,  so  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig,  the  District  Justice,  I  had 
her  summarily  censured  and  suspended. 

Canon.  In  the  name  of  God,  do  you  mean  the  girl  Nora 
Fintry? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  believe  that  is  her  name. 

Canon.  But  you  put  her  out  of  the  hockey  team,  too. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Well,  rules  must  be  kept  and  spiritual 
laws  respected.  [Pause]  Do  you  realize,  Canon,  just  how 
bad  a  way  this  parish  is  in? 

Canon  [lamely].  Well,  the  people's  poor  and  we  can't  take 
blood  out  of  a  stone. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  mean  neither  blood  nor  stones.  I  mean 
moral  laxity,  spiritual  carelessness  and  a  general  harden- 
ing of  moral  feelings.  [He  taps  the  table  with  his  pencil] 
I  don't  like  it,  Canon,  and  there's  no  use  in  mincing  words. 

Canon.  There  may  be  a  little  waywardness  here  and  there, 
but  bless  me  soul,  the  people's  all  right  deep  down. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Not  a  bit.  That  old  pretension  won't  do 
any  longer.  We  have  new  enemies  now  to  contend  with 
like  Communism,  open  godlessness  and  militant  Atheism. 
And  that's  not  mentioning  four  forced  marriages  here 
since  I  came  two  months  ago. 
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Canon.  There  has  always  been  a  percentage  of  human  weak- 
ness in  every  community  since  David  dragged  Bethsabee 
out  of  her  bath. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  That  is  not  an  apologia  I  can  accept.  I 
mean  to  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Law  and 
I  intend  to  make  full  use  of  the  new  law  in  the  Constitu- 
tion against  public  impropriety.  I  have  already  publicly 
announced  that  I  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  bap- 
tize any  illegitimate  child  or  any  child  of  a  mixed 
marriage. 

Canon.  That's  just  being  highhanded.  You  can't  make 
Catholicism  a  mere  code  of  morals  wrapped  up  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Even  if  it  were  only  a  code  of  morals, 
that  would  be  preferable  to  a  sentimental  puddle.  I  tell 
you,  Canon,  I  have  been  all  over  England  and  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  There  we  have  emotionalism  in 
its  worst  forms,  ruling  head,  heart  and  soul.  No  one  there 
now  thinks  except  in  terms  of  how  they  feel  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  they  don't  avoid  evil  because  they  love  or  fear 
God — they  avoid  it  for  ethical  reasons.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  England  has  a  percentage  of  goodness  left,  why 
her  conduct  is  at  times  more  reasonable  than  our  own, 
but  these  methods  are  not  good  enough  for  us. 

Canon  [mystified].  It  all  seems  very  mystifying  to  me — may- 
be there's  somethin'  wrong  with  me  and  I  still  believe  in 
poor  human  nature  and  the  oul'  grace  of  God. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I'm  afraid,  Canon,  there  is  a  good  slice 
of  the  clerical  ostrich  in  you. 

Canon  [a  little  heated].  I  am  no  ostrich,  nor  a  ferret  either, 
but  I  am  an  oul'  Irish  sheepdog.  I  may  be  blind  in  the  one 
eye  and  my  fur  is  a  bit  tore  with  the  furze  and  whins,  but 
I  know  the  dark  well  enough  to  round  up  me  sheep  and 
take  them  home. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [quietly].  I  think  I  am  annoying  you, 
Canon,  and  you  are  not  well. 

Canon.  Not  a  bit,  I'm  in  good  fightin'  fettle  the  night. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  get  Rose  to  bring  you  a  glass  of 
hot  milk. 
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Canon  [crustily].  You  will  not.  The  doctor  stopped  my  wee 
thimbleful  of  spirits  since  I  got  the  stroke  and  if  I  can't 
have  that  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  have  hot  milk.  That's 
an  old  grannie's  drink. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Very  well,  then.  [Pause]  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  the  man  Michael  Shivers? 

Canon,  Sure,  everyone  knows  Mick.  It's  he  that  has  the 
Stella  Maris  Hotel  below  at  the  pier. 

Father  Shaughnessy,  He  misses  Mass  quite  frequently. 

Canon.  Maybe  so,  but  sure  the  man  put  that  roof  up  there 
over  your  head. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  mean  your  head,  Canon. 

Canon.  Well,  my  head  then. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  does  that  excuse  him  from  miss- 
ing Mass?  Is  that  to  serve  as  a  permanent  dispensation? 

Canon.  Often  in  these  cases,  time  and  the  risin'  grace  of  God 
fix  things  back  the  way  they  were  without  our  blunderin' 
fingers.  Mick  will  be  all  right  in  God's  good  time. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  That's  just  theological  procrastination. 

Canon  [irascibly].  Ach,  you're  afflicted  with  a  mathemat- 
ical mind.  You  did  teach  mathematics  in  some  college  in 
England,  didn't  you,  or  was  it  in  Derry? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  say  that  to  me  because  I  feel  con- 
scientiously there  are  many  abuses  in  this  parish  that 
should  be  stamped  out. 

Canon.  I  say  it  to  you  because  you  are  looking  for  mathemat- 
ical exactitudes  in  the  spiritual  and  you'll  not  get  them 
here  so  long  as  the  Irish  mind  re-echoes  back  to  the  oak 
tree  and  the  wishing  well.  In  this  country  of  ours,  with  all 
respect  to  your  psychology  and  ethics,  in  spite  of  Govern- 
ments and  laws,  the  people  here  are  fundamentally  free. 
What  you  want  is  to  replace  their  old  wayward  love  of 
God  that  is  splattered  with  mud  and  blood  and  crudities, 
with  a  shrinking  fear  of  God  that'll  knock  all  the  life  out 
of  them.  If  you  want  that  sort  of  thing,  go  and  live  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  people  have  measured  every  word  in  the 
Bible  with  a  screw  gauge  and  knocked  every  ounce  of 
beauty  out  of  their  national  life,  and  what  have  they 
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achieved?  Merely  a  reputation  for  the  Bible  amongst  in- 
telligent people  as  the  most  volatile  and  dangerous  book 
ever  written. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  not  here,  Canon,  to  discuss  an 
apostate  nation.  But  I  am  here  to  learn  whether  you  are 
with  me  or  against  me. 

Canon.  I  don't  see  the  need  for  this  reforming  craze  of  yours. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  can  say  that  after  four  girls  last 
month  having  to  be  forcibly  married  and  three  or  four 
mixed  marriages  and  even  the  very  schoolmaster  courting 
a  Protestant  girl.  I  shall  dismiss  that  man  for  this  giving  of 
scandal,  if  necessary. 

Canon  [heatedly].  You  can't  do  that. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  why  not,  Canon? 

Canon.  Sure,  the  man  has  such  a  whining  fear  of  his  bread 
and  butter  that  he  collects  the  money  at  the  chapel  door 
for  us,  he  comes  round  with  me  when  I  am  collecting  my 
dues,  he  plays  the  organ  in  the  chapel,  he  brings  the  loads 
of  coppers  to  the  bank  for  us.  Sure,  we'd  be  lost  to  the 
world  without  him. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  There's  nothing  extraordinary  in  these 
activities  in  a  teacher.  His  successor  can  be  made  to  do 
the  same. 

Canon.  I  am  not  so  sure.  Times  are  changing  and  the 
teachers  now  are  getting  nearly  as  important  as  the  bank 
clerks.  I  admit  that  as  a  man  he's  a  spittoon,  but  as  a 
teacher  he's  a  gem. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  He  will  be  a  brighter  gem  when  I  have 
settled  with  him.  I  have  sent  for  him. 

Canon.  Do  you  mean  him  to  come  here? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  what  else?  This  house  should  be 
the  hub  and  center  here  of  moral  activity. 

Canon.  You  will  be  havin'  him  there  cringin'  and  cryin'  and 
I  not  well? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  can't  help  that,  Canon.  I  have  also 
arranged  for  my  new  Vigilance  Committee  to  meet  me 
here  at  seven  o'clock  with  their  weekly  report.  If  you  like 
I  will  have  you  wheeled  into  the  bedroom. 

Canon.  I  can't  afford  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  along  with  a  fire 
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here  and  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  and  I  am  not  goin'  to  sit  in 

the  cold  for  any  Vigilance  Committee. 
Father  Shaughnessy .  Then,  Canon,  why  not  accept  the  Bish- 
op's offer  of  refuge  and  quiet  in  the  Aged  Priests'  Home 

outside  of  Dublin? 
Canon  [angrily].  I  will  accept  no  such  offer  and  I  am  no  aged 

priest.  I  am  only  sixty-seven  and  I  am  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  if 

I  could  only  walk. 

[Enter  Rosieanne. 
Rosieanne  [to  the  Canon].  If  you  please,  Canon  Matt,  Phelim 

Fintry  wants  a  word  with  you. 
Canon.  Phelim  again?  Sure,  show  him  in,  Rosieanne.  If  you 

don't  mind,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Not  in  the  least.  [Rosieanne  goes  off]  I 

want  to  meet  everyone  here  on  a  friendly  footing. 
Canon.  Ach,  sure,  poor  Phelim! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Is  this  that  girl  Nora  Fintry's  father? 
Canon.  It  is,  and  the  only  child  he  has.  She  was  in  England  in 

some  public  library.  She  came  home  to  get  this  job  in  the 

library  here.  Her  mother  died  with  the  second  child  and 

Phelim  never  took  another  one. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  had  to  suspend  her  for  impertinent 

comments  in  the  library  and  I  found  her  a  bad  influence 

in  the  hockey  team.  England  didn't  do  her  any  good. 
Canon.  It's  grand  to  have  England  to  blame  everything  on. 

If  there  had  never  been  an  England,  the  moralists  of  this 

country  would  have  invented  her. 

[Rosieanne  re-enters  followed  by  Phelim  Fintry ,  a  quiet 

peasant  of  middle  age. 
Rosie.  Here's  Phelim,  Canon. 
Canon.  Sure,  take  a  seat  beside  me  here,  Phelim,  till  I  be 

havin'  a  crack  with  you. 
Phelim  [slowly  taking  a  seat  and  looking  at  the  Canon].  I'm 

sorry  to  see  you  there,  Canon  Matt. 
Canon.  Och,  sure  I'll  soon  be  as  fit  as  a  fightin'  cock.  Have 

you  met  Father  Shaughnessy  yet? 
Phelim  [glancing  over].  I  met  him  once  at  the  waterfront. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  How  do  you  do,  Phelim? 
Phelim.  I  came  down,  Canon  Matt,  to  see  about  what  was 
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wrong  that  my  daughter  Nora  was  put  out  of  the  hockey 
team  and  put  out  of  the  library,  too. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [interposing].  Nora  was  suspended  for 
impertinence  unbecoming  to  an  Irish  girl,  and  she  was  put 
out  of  the  team  by  me,  Phelim,  for  breaking  one  of  the 
rules  of  membership. 

Phelim.  May  I  ask,  Father,  what  rule? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  The  rule,  my  good  man,  that  forbids 
any  of  the  members  of  the  hockey  team  from  keeping 
company  with  a  man. 

Phelim.  And  is  it  become  a  crime,  Father,  for  a  growin' 
woman  like  Nora  to  want  to  keep  company? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  No,  Phelim,  it's  not  a  crime,  but  the 
by-roads  and  the  lanes  and  the  dark  places  along  the  coast 
are  not  the  proper  places  for  furthering  a  Catholic  court- 
ship— such  conduct  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Phelim.  Can  you  tell  me  a  better  place  then,  Father 
Shaughnessy? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  As  a  good  Catholic  you  should  not  need 
to  be  told  that  such  a  courtship  should  be  conducted  in 
your  own  house. 

Phelim.  Do  you  know  my  house,  Father  Shaughnessy? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  can't  say  I  do,  as  yet. 

Phelim  [appealingly].  It's  a  whitewashed  hovel  with  two 
rooms  in  it,  built  in  1829  with  stone  floors  that  killed  me 
wife  and  the  childer  that  were  to  be  yet  born  to  us.  /  sleep 
in  the  kitchen  in  a  box  bed  and  Nora  sleeps  in  the  wee 
room.  It  has  a  wooden  bed  and  the  bed-covers  are  not  too 
new  and  the  wee  bits  of  furniture  are  wizened  with  the 
weather  and  there's  a  wee  bit  of  curtain  that  Nora  hangs 
her  few  Sunday  belongings  behind — a  blue  costume,  a 
few  pairs  of  stockings,  and  a  cheap  little  dance  frock. 
She  might  show  you  all  these,  Father,  because  as  a  min- 
ister of  God  you  might  understand,  but  as  a  woman  do  you 
think  she  would  like  young  fellows  like  Corr  to  see  them? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  These  things  are  of  minor  importance 
and  I  am  concerned  meantime  with  the  graver  issues.  It 
is  for  you  to  say,  Phelim  Fintry,  whether  you're  with  me 
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or  against  me  in  the  cleaning  up  of  our  parish — in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  "in  the  making  straight  of  the  crooked." 

Phelim  [in  a  temper].  All  right,  Father,  you  want  to  know 
what  side  I'm  on.  I'm  on  the  side  of  me  own  blood. 

Canon.  Phelim,  Phelim,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  Sure,  what  talk 
is  that? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  have  said  sufficient  to  declare 
yourself,  Phelim  Fintry.  You  may  go  now. 

Phelim.  I  will  go  when  I  get  what  I  came  for. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What  did  you  come  for  if  it  wasn't  just 
to  make  trouble? 

Phelim.  I  came  for  my  daughter's  good  name,  but  seein'  I 
can't  get  that  I  will  take  somethin'  less.  I  will  take  the 
amount  of  my  account  for  vegetables  for  fifteen  years.  It 
will  help  to  make  Nora's  room  more  suitable  for  her 
friends. 

[A  knock.  Nora  Fintry  makes  a  defiant  and  dramatic  en- 
trance. She  is  a  finely  made  girl  in  the  twenties,  quiet  and 
pensive,  but  quick  in  spirit  and  temper.  She  regards  them 
all  frankly  and  without  self -consciousness. 

Nora  [rather  sharply].  Father,  what  are  you  doing  here? 

Phelim.  I  was  talkin'  to  the  Canon,  sure. 

Nora.  Did  you  come  here  to  beg  for  me? 

Phelim.  I  did  not.  You're  puttin'  a  lie  on  me  now. 

Nora.  I  don't  believe  you.  There's  a  bit  of  the  oul'  curryin' 
willie-wag-tail  about  you,  but  I  will  beg  from  no  man  and 
I  will  have  no  man  beg  for  me  either.  Come  along  home 
out  of  this. 

Phelim.  Sure,  if  you'd  let  me  draw  me  breath — 

Canon.  You  are  in  the  divil's  own  temper,  Nora,  and  you 
never  even  asked  me  how  I  was. 

Nora  [not  unkindly].  You  know  I  wish  you  well,  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [crossing  to  her],  Nora  Fintry,  I  am  dis- 
appointed. I  was  expecting  a  more  satisfactory  visit  from 
you. 

Nora.  You  mean,  Father  Shaughnessy,  you  expected  me 
to  crawl  to  the  porch  of  your  parochial  door  and  beg  my 
job  in  the  library  back? 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [with  pain],  I  expected  you  to  come  here 

and  correct  your  impertinent  attitude  to  me,  like  any  mod- 
est Irish  maiden. 
Nora,  But  I  am  not  modest  and  some  of  your  mob  say  I  am 

not  even  a  maiden,  so  I  must  live  up  to  your  opinion  of 

me. 
Phelim  [interposing].  Now  there's  no  luck,  Nora,  in  that  sort 

of  talk  to  the  priest.  Maybe  I  was  a  bit  hasty  meself  with 

me  tongue.  If  I  was  .  .  . 
Nora.  Aw,  stop  spilling  your  Irish  dribbles,  Father,  and 

come  home. 

[She  grasps  him  firmly  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  out. 

Father  Shaughnessy  stares  fixedly  after  them. 
Canon  [breaking  out],  Nora,  I — I — I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
Nora  [as  she  goes].  Oh,  no,  you're  not,  Canon.  Am  / 

ashamed  of  you  because  you  stumped  when  they  wanted 

to  send  you  to  a  home  for  clerical  grannies? 
Canon  [as  door  closes],  I — I — I,  well,  I — [He  subsides]  M — 

m,  she's  a  corker,  right  enough! 
Father  Shaughnessy.  That  girl  has  been  ruined  by  what 

Britain  very  shrewdly  calls  broadmindedness. 
Canon.  Och,  is  it  fair  always  to  be  throwing  the  British  stone 

at  her?  These  people  will  do  anything  for  you  if  you  rub 

them  the  right  way. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Catholicism  is  not  a  matter  of  rubbing 

people  any  way.  I  wish,  Canon,  you  would  accept  the 

Bishop's  offer  and  cease  confusing  me  here. 
Canon  [vehemently].  Didn't  I  say  my  say  about  that?  You 

may  get  rid  of  certain  evils  in  this  parish,  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy, but  /  won't  be  one  of  them.  [Calling  in  bad  temper] 

Rosieanne!  Are  you  there,  Rosieanne? 
Father  Shaughnessy  [testily].  Could  we  not  have  some  sort 

of  bell  here  instead  of  that  bawling  of  yours? 

[Rosieanne  knocks  and  enters.  She  is  perturbed. 
Rosieanne  [painfully].  Here's  that  new  District  Justice — Dan 

Fitzpatrick  he  used  to  be.  I  can't  say  his  new  name  in 

Irish. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  You  mean  Donnachaidh  McGiolla 

Phadraig.  What  does  he  want? 
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Rosieanne.  You  see,  Father,  he  won't  talk  anything  but 
Irish  and  I  can't  make  him  out. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Stupid  girl,  go  out  and  say  "Tar  isteac, 
agus  failte  romhat." 

Rosieanne,  Yes,  Father.  [Opening  the  door  and  speaking] 
"Tar  isteac  agus  failte  romhat." 

[As  the  District  Justice  enters,  she  bows  and  goes.  He  is 
typical  of  the  new  Gaelic  snob  with  all  the  vices  of  the 
British  public  school  snob  and  few  of  his  virtues.  He  is 
rotund,  pompous,  of  the  paterfamilias  type. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Ah,  cionnus  atha  tu,  a  chara?  Failte 
agus  slainthe. 

Phadraig.  Dia  dhuith,  a  athair,  agus  beannact  Muire.  Nac 
bhuil  an  Canon  go  maith  fos? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Ta  a  bhliadhna  trom  air.  [To  the  Canon] 
Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig  is  inquiring  after  you,  Canon. 

Canon.  Is  that  what  he's  sayin'?  Tell  him  from  me  "Suscipiat 
Dominus  sacrificium  de  manibus  tuis." 

Phadraig  [laughing  drily].  Ha!  Ha!  The  Canon  is  having  his 
joke;  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  the  Latin,  Canon. 

Canon.  Well,  /  haven't  the  Gaelic.  Suppose  we  both  lose  our 
senses  and  talk  in  English.  [Dry  laughter.] 

Phadraig.  I  only  talk  in  the  English  when  it  simply  can't  be 
helped,  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  A  little  English  at  the  moment  with 
the  Canon  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  would  facilitate 
matters,  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig. 

Phadraig.  If  you  desire  it  then,  Father  Shaughnessy,  but  I 
dislike  these  descents  into  the  Saxon  Beurla.  Will  His 
Reverence  join  us  in  the  discussion? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  If  you  feel  inclined,  Canon  .  .  . 

Canon.  What  is  the  use?  I  won't  agree  with  anything  you 
say.  I  don't  agree  with  this  new  tide  of  ideas.  I  am  human 
enough  to  want,  like  all  ordinary  people,  a  little  sugar  in 
my  tea,  a  little  soda  in  my  whiskey,  a  wee  bit  of  coaxing  in 
my  dogma  and  a  hot  bottle  in  my  bed  on  a  frosty  night.  I 
hate  anything  in  the  raw  from  raw  poteen  to  raw  men  like 
Calvin,  whom  I'd  have  strangled  out  of  a  sense  of  decency 
to  the  humanity  Christ  died  for.  If  our  Lord  had  never 
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been  human,  had  never  drunk  wine,  had  never  allowed 
a  woman's  hair  to  clean  His  feet,  had  never  pitied  a  miser- 
able little  bitch  selling  herself  in  a  narrow  street,  half  the 
people  who  now  believe  in  Him  would  have  sput  on  Him 
long  ago.  No,  I  am  not  with  you,  I  am  agin  you.  You  can 
laugh  at  me  when  I  call  my  servant  Rosieanne,  instead  of 
Rose,  when  I  go  mad  for  fresh  vegetables  and  mashed 
potatoes,  or  when  I  read  the  Independent;  but  I  believe, 
when  I  go  down  on  my  knees  on  the  stone  floor  of  that 
old  Church  out  there,  and  ask  God  in  my  own  way  to 
forgive  the  human  weaknesses  of  these  poor  slaves  of  ours, 
that  I  am  doing  more  good  than  all  the  Calvinistic  seekin'- 
out  and  spyin'  and  Vigilance  Committees  you  propose. 
There  now,  I  have  said  my  say  and  in  me  heart  I'm  agin 
you. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Canon,  we  must  meet  new  dangers  and 
new  enemies  with  new  weapons.  That  must  be  our  apolo- 
gia for  our  present  activity. 

Phadraig.  An  activity,  Canon,  that  I  consider  imperative.  In 
my  District  Court  every  week  I  am  pained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Court  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  court  of  morals — a  heret- 
ical legacy  from  British  days. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  There  is  my  point.  Courts  should  be 
courts  of  morals  as  well  as  of  laws  and  in  this  Catholic 
country  it  is  time  the  Civil  and  the  Ecclesiastical  laws 
were  one. 

Canon  [bursting  out].  So  that  every  time  the  State  makes  a 
blunder  it  can  always  blame  the  Church.  It's  a  grand  idea 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned.  In  a  few  generations 
from  now  every  little  snothery-nosed  philospher  will  be  de- 
nouncing the  Church  at  the  Market  Squares  for  sending 
the  lay  martyrs  of  our  time  to  jail  and  the  boyos  in  the 
side  streets  will  start  collecting  Spanish  bullets.  In  my 
theory  of  things  the  weapon  agin  fear  is  prayer.  Is  Our 
Lady  no  longer  invocable,  and  is  the  Sacred  Heart  become 
a  design  for  the  postage  stamps  of  the  New  Eire? 
[A  knock  without.  Rosieanne  enters. 

Rosieanne.  The  members  of  Father  Shaughnessy's  Vigilance 
Committee  is  here,  Canon.  Will  I  let  them  in? 
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Canon,  Phut!  The  Daniels  come  to  judgment! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Show  them  in,  Rose.  [She  goes]  Canon, 
if  you  are  not  with  us,  I  hope  you  will  not  show  yourself 
against  us. 

Canon.  I'm  neither  with  you  nor  agin  you.  There  was  never 
yet  a  law  made  that  was  stronger  than  the  life  Christ  loved 
and  pitied. 

Rosieanne  [entering].  This  is  them,  Father. 

[The  Vigilance  Committee  enter.  They  consist  of  Patrick 
Hearty,  a  tall,  rough-spoken  man;  his  wife  Sarah  Hearty, 
a  stout,  tempestuous  moralist;  Brigid  Brodigan,  a  thin, 
scraggy  virgin  of  forty.  They  gaze  about  them  looking 
solemn  and  stupid. 

Phadraig.  Dia  dhibh. 

All.  Dia  agus  Muire. 

Sarah.  And  the  same  to  you,  Canon,  God  help  you. 

Canon.  Och,  it's  you,  Sarah  Hearty,  is  it?  Tell  me,  did  you 
stop  that  youngster  of  yours  from  filling  dung  for  Andie 
MacArthur  and  send  him  back  to  school  as  I  told  you? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  These  things  must  wait  just  now, 
Canon.  We  have  important  matters  before  us. 

Canon.  Oh,  don't  let  me  keep  you  back.  [Pause]  Is  that  your- 
self I  see  there,  Brigid  Brodigan?  I  thought  you  told  me 
a  while  ago  you  had  Andie  MacArthur  and  the  farm  by 
the  tail. 

Brigid.  Och,  sure  his  daughter  came  home  from  America, 
Canon,  and  put  the  notion  off  him. 

Canon.  And  is  that  why  you're  here? 

Brigid.  Sure,  I  must  be  doin'  somethin'  useful,  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy:  Canon,  please! 

Canon.  Och,  sure,  isn't  it  so  long  since  I've  seen  them.  Sure, 
the  day  I  got  the  stroke  wasn't  I  below  at  the  hedge  with 
Patrick  Hearty  helping  him  to  tighten  a  bit  of  wire  over 
the  gap  where  his  cow  broke  through  and  there  he  is  sitting 
as  if  I  was  dead  and  a  twenty  pound  headstone  on  top  of 
me. 

Hearty  [spluttering].  Sure — sure — Canon,  I — I — 

Canon.  That's  enough.  You  have  your  front  pushed  out  now 
because  you're  on  the  Vigilance  Committee  but  was  it  two 
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times  or  three  I  lifted  you  by  the  backside  of  the  britches 
out  of  the  drain  and  the  drink  on  you?  [Furiously]  For 
two  pins  I'd  rise  and  wool  the  ouP  head  off  you. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [shortly].  Canon,  my  patience  is  about 
exhausted.  These  good  people  have  pledged  themselves  to 
me  to  be  an  example  to  the  others  in  this  parish,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  them.  Now  will  you  please  rest 
yourself  and  let  us  go  ahead. 

Canon.  I  will.  I  will  rest  myself.  [With  a  snort]  Hey,  you 
there,  Rosieanne. 
[A  knock.  Rosieanne  enters. 

Rosieanne.  Do  you  want  me,  Canon? 

Canon.  Do  I  want  you,  woman.  Come  and  turn  me  round  to 
the  fire  and  fix  this  pillow  under  me  head.  [She  makes  the 
Canon  comfortable]  There  now,  I  will  maybe  sleep  and  if 
I  do,  waken  me  at  seven  for  me  chicken  broth  and  don't 
forget  to  put  the  grated  carrot  in  it. 

Rosieanne.  I  will,  Canon.  [She  crosses]  Is  there  anything 
else,  Father  Shaughnessy? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  If  Mr.  Dillon,  the  schoolmaster,  calls, 
show  him  in  here  at  once. 

Rosieanne.  Yes,  Father. 

[She  goes.  Canon  sighs  and  settles  into  his  pillows. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  My  good  people,  we  are  met  here  this 
evening  for  important  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
District  Justice,  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig,  is  giving  us  his 
full  co-operation.  [Murmurs  of  approval  and  a  bow  from 
Phadraig]  Now,  my  good  people,  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
into  your  heads  that  our  work  here  is  to  make  us  cruel  or 
unjust  or  unkind.  Far  from  it.  Each  of  us  must  have  in 
him  the  simple  love  of  God  and  of  all  His  creatures;  that 
begins  and  ends  everything.  How  could  we  dare  to  be  cruel 
or  unjust  or  unkind  when  we  are  pledged  to  do  God's 
work  and  the  work  of  His  Holy  Church?  That  would  make 
God  angry  with  us  and  who  would  want  that  saddest  of 
misfortunes?  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  confuse 
kindness  with  weakness.  We  must  not  think  firmness  and 
resolution  in  our  duties  unjust  and  we  must  not  be  led  by 
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lax  people  into  believing  that  a  holy  sternness  resembles 

cruelty. 
All.  Hear,  hear!  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Now,  as  I  told  you  at  our  previous  talks, 

there  are  evils  about  us  we  must  grapple  with  and  we  must 

not  shirk  that  duty  merely  because  it  is  unpleasant.  You 

will  endorse  that,  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig. 
Phadraig.  Most  heartily.  Duty  is  often  unpleasant,  but  it  is 

none  the  less  duty.  For  example,  it  pains  me  tonight  as 

part  of  my  duty  to  speak  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 
Hearty,  As  the  temporary  spokesman  of  this  Committee 

meeting,  I  say  we  heartily  endorse  all  that  you  and  Mr. 

McGiolla  Phadraig  have  said.  As  one  connected  for  a 

lifetime  with  the  old-womanish  policy  of  the  Young  Men's 

Society,  I  can  say  this  was  all  long  overdue. 
All.  Hear,  hear! 
Hearty  [encouraged].  We  must  fearlessly  unfurl  the  banner 

of  the  Cross,  ladies  and  gentlemen  .  .  . 

[A  long  snore  from  the  Canon.  All  turn  and  stare  at  the 

back  of  his  head.  Rosieanne  knocks  and  enters. 
Rosieanne.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  schoolmaster,  Your  Reverence. 

[Denis  Dillon,  a  young  man  in  the  twenties ,  enters.  He  is 

ill  at  ease,  awkward  and  a  little  breathless.  He  is  obviously 

perturbed.  Rosieanne  bends  over  the  Canon,  and  then 

goes. 
Dillon.  You — sent  for  me,  Your  Reverence.  [With  a  look  at 

the  Canon]  Or  was  it  the  Canon,  maybe? 
Father  Shaughnessy.  It  was  I.  [Pointing  to  a  chair]  Sit  down, 

Mr.  Dillon. 
Dillon    [awkwardly],    I — I   hope   there's   nothing   wrong, 

Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Nothing  that  cannot  be  righted.  Mr. 

Dillon,  I  intended  asking  you  to  be  the  secretary  of  my 

new  Vigilance  Committee  here. 
Dillon.  Thank  you,  Your  Reverence.  I'm  kept  rather  busy 

with  other  duties,  but  if  you  think  .  .  . 
Father  Shaughnessy.  One  moment.  I  find  on  reading  the 

weekly  report  of  the  Committee  that  you  see  here  before 
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you,  that  not  only  are  you  ineligible  for  that  honor  but  that 

you  are,  in  addition,  very  much  at  variance  with  its  aims 

and  objects  in  your  private  life. 
Dillon  [fearfully].  If  it's  the  drink  you  mean,  Father,  sure 

it's  only  occasionally  that  I  .  .  . 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Drink!  [A  pause.  He  consults  report] 

There's  no  mention  of  alcoholic  excess  here.  In  justice  to 

you  we  shall  consider  your  remark  as  not  having  beec 

heard. 
Phadraig.  An  able  and  excellent  ruling,  Father  Shaughnessy, 
Father  Shaughnessy.  We  must  not  forget  we  are  doing  God's 

work. 
All.  Hear,  hear! 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Mr.  Dillon.  The  report  against  you  is 

concerned  with  your  relations  with  a  girl  of  alien  faith, 

[Pause]  You  have  the  right  to  deny  the  allegation.  Whal 

do  you  say? 
Dillon  [tensely  afraid].  I  admit  I  am  keeping  company  witt 

Dorothy  Craig. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  And  she's  not  a  Catholic? 
Dillon  [pathetically].  She's  a  good  girl. 
Phadraig  [leaning  forward].  You  must  answer  the  Reverend 

President's  question,  Mr.  Dillon. 
Dillon.  She's  not  a  Catholic.  [Pause.] 
Sarah.  Is  it  true  you're  daft  in  love  with  her? 
Father  Shaughnessy.  That  is  hardly  a  relevant  question.  A 

direction,  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig. 
Phadraig.  It  may  safely  be  ignored. 
Brigid.  But  it's  true.  I  can  prove  it. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  what  is 

irrelevant. 
Brigid.  What  does  irrelevant  mean,  Father?  I  had  to  leave 

school  when  I  was  ten.  Can  we  not  have  ordinary  talk! 
Father  Shaughnessy.  The  matter  is  closed. 
Brigid.  Closed  or  open,  Your  Reverence,  there's  plenty  ol 

good  Catholic  girls  in  Lorcan  but  I  suppose  they  are  noi 

good  enough  for  the  schoolmaster. 
Sarah  [irascibly].  Och,  it's  yourself  you  mean,  shut  up! 
Brigid.  I'm  insulted!  I'll  walk  out! 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [knocking  on  the  table],  I  would  remind 
everyone  here  that  we  are  doing  the  work  of  God.  Spite, 
envy  and  injurious  words  are  not  part  of  it. 

Phadraig.  Excellent.  I  advise  all  of  you  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  mildness  and  forbearance  of  His  Reverence. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  see,  Mr.  Dillon,  we  do  not  want 
to  be  hard  on  you. 

Dillon  [tensely  thankful],  I  know  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands. 

Father  Shaughnessy,  If  you  are,  you  are  in  good  hands.  Now, 
Mr.  Dillon,  this  grave  admission  of  yours  that  you  keep 
company  with  a  girl  of  alien  faith  is  regrettable.  Need  I 
say,  Mr.  Dillon,  that  as  a  responsible  resident  here  and 
that  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Holy  Church,  your  duty 
is  clear? 

Dillon.  Do  you  mean  that — I'm  to  give  her  up? 

Sarah.  He's  engaged  to  her,  Father.  I  happen  to  know,  but 
it's  a  secret. 

Brigid.  An'  he's  afraid  of  a  breach  of  promise  agin  him. 
[Dillon  hangs  his  head. 

Phadraig.  An  anomaly,  Father,  that  will  be  swept  away  when 
the  Civil  and  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  are  united  in  this 
Catholic  country.  In  my  opinion,  for  a  court  to  award 
breach  damages  against  a  Catholic  to  a  girl  of  another 
faith  is  contrary  to  Catholic  morality. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  was  just  going  to  remark  on  that.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  in  this  country  civil  and  re- 
ligious writs  should  be  at  variance.  [Pause]  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Dillon  must  have  moral  courage.  Come,  Mr.  Dillon, 
I  am  sure  you  have  your  answer  ready  for  us. 

Dillon.  It's  hard,  Father.  These  things  are  always  hard, 

Phadraig.  That  is  not  an  answer  in  law,  my  good  sir. 

Dillon.  She'd  maybe  turn — Catholic  for  me. 

Sarah.  The  Craigs  to  turn  Catholic!  A  crowd  of  black  Billy 
Boys  from  Belfast! 

Phadraig.  Have  you  any  evidence,  Mr.  Dillon,  to  support 
the  supposition  that  this  girl  would  turn  Catholic  for  you? 

Dillon.  She — she  sometimes  comes  in  with  me  and  sits  in 
the  Chapel  when  I'm  at  confession. 

Phadraig.  That  is  a  mere  act  of  courtesy  in  which  these  Pro- 
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testants  excel,  but  it  is  not  evidence. 

Father  Shaughnessy,  If  this  girl  turns  Catholic  it  is  one  more 
in  the  true  fold  and  is  a  good  and  proper  action  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Let  us  not  be  hard  on  Mr.  Dillon.  Let  us 
allow  him  to  sit  yonder  for  a  while  and  make  up  his  mind. 
[He  points  to  a  chair  apart. 

Hearty,  What  while  does  he  need,  to  choose  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  Father? 

Father  Shaughnessy,  That  is  so,  Mr.  Hearty,  but  we  dare  not 
be  otherwise  than  sympathetic  and  forbearing. 

Dillon  [dejectedly].  Thank  you  for  that  at  least,  Father. 
[He  rises  and  crosses  slowly  to  the  chair]  If — if  I'm  not 
able,  what  is  to  be  done? 

Phadraig  [gravely].  We  must  all  subordinate  ourselves  to 
the  common  good,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Dillon  [sitting  dejectedly],  I  wish  I  could  be  strong  either 
way.  I — I'm  like  something  dangling  between  earth  and 
water. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [evenly].  If  you  feel,  Mr.  Dillon,  you 
are  too  weak-willed  to  pass  the  test  of  moral  and  spiritual 
sobriety,  you  can,  of  course,  hand  me  in  your  resignation 
from  the  school. 

Dillon  [rising  dumbfounded].  My — my  resignation.  You 
can't  mean  that,  Father? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [with  a  hint  of  cruelty],  I  am  very  pa- 
tient, but  I  never  trifle  with  words.  [Pause]  Pray  collect 
your  thoughts,  Mr.  Dillon,  if  you  must  have  thought  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

Dillon  [dejectedly  sitting  down  again],  I — I  will — 

[He  sits,  his  head  dropped  on  his  hands.  He  peers  out  into 
space,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  others,  who  go  on  with 
their  work  at  the  table. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [resuming].  Let  us  proceed.  [Pause]  You 
have  just  seen  a  man  being  put  severely  to  the  test.  [Pause] 
God  forbid  that  any  of  us  here  should  feel  harshly  about 
him,  should  feel  other  than  sympathetic,  but  this  sym- 
pathy must  not  extend  to  weakness.  It  must  not  give  you 
false  shame  or  false  sentiment. 
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Phadraig.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  as  a  judge,  that  false 
emotion  is  ever  and  always  dangerous  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  confused  with  pity. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig  has  given  you 
a  very  wise  direction.  Is  there  any  further  business  to  re- 
port, Patrick  Hearty? 

Hearty  [shuffling  papers].  There  is  a  letter  here,  Father, 
signed  by  the  people  that  own  the  four  hotels  at  the  water- 
front. They  complain  that  our  request  to  Mr.  McGiolla 
Phadraig  to  refuse  licenses  to  dance  halls  unless  the  pro- 
gramme is  exclusively  Irish  is  going  to  chase  the  holiday 
visitors  away. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on 
this,  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig? 

Phadraig  [smugly].  None,  except  that  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
fuse such  applications  in  my  official  capacity. 

Sarah.  Sure,  the  four  hussies  that  had  to  get  married  last 
month  were  never  out  of  these  dance  halls. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  have  already  noted  that  fact.  You  will 
inform  these  people,  Patrick  Hearty,  that  the  Vigilance 
Committee  will  take  no  action.  Is  there  any  further 
business? 

Hearty.  There's  a  letter  here,  Father,  from  Dermot  Corr,  the 
boy  that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  hockey  team  with  Nora 
Fintry. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  He  should  come  here  instead  of  writ- 
ing. What  has  he  to  say  for  himself? 

Hearty.  He  says  he's  ready  to  come  and  make  a  full  explana- 
tion— that  there  was  nothin'  between  him  and  Nora 
Fintry,  and  that  if  she's  agin  the  priest  he  wants  to  have 
nothin'  at  all  to  do  with  her. 

Brigid.  Didn't  he  stand  up  for  the  girl  at  the  row  and  defy 
the  priest? 

Hearty.  He  says  he's  sorry  for  that — that  it  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment. 

Phadraig.  I  think  that  is  a  very  frank  and  courageous  state- 
ment from  this  young  man. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  so  do  I.  It  has  courage  and 
clear-sightedness. 
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Hearty.  Will  I  send  him  a  pardon,  Father? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  may.  A  fiery  youngster,  but  a  good 
boy  for  all  that.  He'd  make  an  excellent  collector  for  the 
chapel.  Make  a  note  of  him,  Patrick  Hearty,  in  case  Mr. 
Dillon  doesn't  win  his  battle  over  there. 
[All  turn  and  look  at  Dillon. 

Hearty.  I  will,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Does  that  conclude  the  business  for 
today? 

Brigid.  There's  the  matter  of  the  Fintry  girl,  Father. 

Sarah.  Better  tell  His  Reverence,  Patrick,  what  Neil  O'Dono- 
van  that's  home  from  England  told  you  about  her. 

Hearty.  Neil  O'Donovan,  home  on  holiday,  Father,  says  she 
was  a  bit  of  a — a  wanton  on  the  other  side. 

Phadraig.  Does  he  mention  a  specific  instance  of  misconduct? 

Hearty.  Not  actually,  sir,  but  you  know  how  it  is  with  a 
fellow  who  can't  say  too  much. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  don't  think  we  should  proceed  on 
hearsay.  We  should  judge  this  girl  according  to  her  attitude 
here  amongst  us,  put  aside  spite  and  prejudice  and  leave 
every  avenue  open  to  her  to  come  here  submissively  as 
Dermot  Corr  did  and  be  one  of  us. 

Brigid.  The  hussy  is  too  deep  in  her  for  that,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  We  will  consider  that  remark  of  yours, 
Brigid  Brodigan,  as  not  heard. 

Phadraig.  Excellent.  An  open  mind,  my  good  woman,  is  the 
floor  of  justice. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  see  the  girl  myself  at  her  house. 
[He  rises  and  all  rise  after  him]  That,  I  think,  will  be  all 
for  the  moment.  Go  out  now,  to  your  ordinary  work  in 
your  ordinary  way,  but  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  ears, 
but  at  the  same  time,  your  hearts.  [He  hands  them  all  cards] 
These  cards,  bearing  my  signature  and  that  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Giolla  Phadraig,  will  admit  you  to  the  dance  halls  and 
to  the  public  houses  and  invest  you  with  special  powers,  as 
my  moral  policemen.  You  will  each  make  a  detailed  re- 
port at  our  next  meeting.  [Pause]  And  now,  Mr.  Dillon! 
[All  turn  and  look  at  Dillon.  He  raises  his  head  slowly. 
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He  rises  weakly  from  the  chair  and  comes  forward,  a 
meek  man.  A  long  pause. 

Dillon.  I — I  will  do  what  you  want.  I  will  not  see  Dorothy 
Craig  again. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Excellent.  Your  victory  is  an  example 
to  the  rest.  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Dillon.  [Dillon  gives 
him  his  hand  weakly.  Father  Shaughnessy  shakes  it]  I  con- 
gratulate you  and,  as  a  reward  for  your  courage,  I  appoint 
you  secretary  of  this  Vigilance  Committee.  [Dillon  nods 
abjectly.] 

Dillon.  I  will  do  what  I  am  capable  of  doing.  Thank  you.  I 
don't  feel  well.  I'll  go  now  if  I  may. 

[He  turns  and  goes  quietly.  The  rest  follow  him  out  ex- 
cept  Father  Shaughnessy  and  Mr.  McGiolla  Phadraig. 

Phadraig.  Well,  Father  Shaughnessy,  I  think  we  have  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves.  The  work  is  begun  and  we  are 
on  the  way  to  a  purely  Catholic  State. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  True,  but  the  battle  that  is  to  re-echo 
outside  this  parish  has  yet  to  be  fought. 
[They  go  out  quietly  together.  The  minutes  pass.  The 
Canon  starts  and  mutters  in  his  sleep,  then  he  sits  up,  rubs 
his  head  and  looks  sleepily  at  the  empty  chairs.  He  sniffs 
and  calls  fussily. 

Canon  [calling].  Rosieanne,  Rosieanne! 
[Rosieanne  enters. 

Rosieanne.  Oh,  you're  wakened  again,  Canon,  are  you?  Do 
you  want  me? 

Canon  [sleepily  pointing  to  the  window].  Oscal  an — an — an 
fhuinneog. 


Act  2 

scene:  Phelim  Fintry's  Cottage.  The  following  evening. 

A  shabby  living  room,  with  soiled  whitewashed  walls  and 
wizened  odds  and  ends  of  furniture;  some  chairs  round  an 
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open  grate  with  hobs.  A  door,  left,  to  the  road.  A  door,  right, 
to  Nora's  bedroom.  A  screened-off  bed  in  the  corner,  left 
back. 

Phelim  Fintry  is  discovered  seated  on  a  low  stool,  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  by  the  fireside,  reading  a  paper  through  old 
spectacles.  Nora  Fintry  is  making  griddle  cakes  at  a  deal 
table,  center.  She  is  pensively  reciting  aloud,  as  she  works, 
a  verse  of  Longfellow's  poem.  .  .  . 

Nora. 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free, 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
[After  a  moment,  Phelim  puts  down  the  paper  silently, 
and  regards  her.  There  is  a  pause. 

Phelim.  Did  you  hear,  Nora,  that  Dermot  Corr  was  before 
the  new  priest's  Committee? 

Nora  [coming  out  of  reverie].  I  did.  How  could  Committees 
live  if  there  were  no  Dermot  Corrs  .  .  .  ? 

Phelim.  They  will  be  expectin'  you  to  go  too,  Nora.  If  you 
refuse,  you  will  have  the  priest  agin  you. 

Nora.  So  long  as  God  is  not  agin  me.  .  .  . 

Phelim.  It's  not  what  God  says  here.  It's  what  the  priest  says, 
and  you  must  live.  Over  where  you  were  in  England,  a 
girl  was  a  human  craythur  like  a  man,  but  here  she's  either 
a  servant  girl  or  a  mortal  sin. 

Nora.  Maybe  so,  but  I'm  going  to  try  being  a  woman  instead. 

Phelim.  If  that  means  fightin'  the  priest,  I'd  rather  you'd  go 
back  to  England. 

Nora.  I'm  not  going.  I  belong  here,  and  here  I  stay.  I'm 
going  to  work  for  Michael  Shivers,  that  owns  the  Stella 
Maris  Hotel  at  the  waterfront.  He  wants  a  girl  that  can 
receive  Cross  Channel  visitors  and  look  after  the  accounts. 

Phelim  [surprised].  And  you  never  told  me!  That'll  be  in 
place  of  his  wife  that  ran  away  with  that  American  tour- 
ist that  used  to  be  always  looking  for  the  melons  and  the 
peanuts.  They  say  himself  and  the  new  priest  don't  get  on. 
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Nora.  That's  all  to  the  good  if  there's  going  to  be  a  fight. 

Phelim.  You  poor  innocent!  You'll  fight  alone.  So  long  as 
they  have  the  altar,  they  have  the  whip  with  the  long  lash 
on  it.  Didn't  you  see  for  yourself  how  they  made  Dillon, 
the  schoolmaster,  creep? 

Nora.  Poor  devil.  Brave  only  when  he  gets  the  drink  he 
sneaks  out  of  the  Stella  Maris,  and  he  gets  the  shakers 
when  he  sees  a  Roman  collar  in  a  shop  window. 
[A  knock  without. 

Phelim.  If  this  is  any  of  them,  let  you  mind  your  foolish 
tongue.  Come  in! 
[Denis  Dillon  enters.  He  is  maudlin  with  drink. 

Dillon.  Can  I  come  in  for  a  minute? 

Nora  [belligerently].  You  may,  if  you  bow  three  times  to 
the  cat  and  beg  the  dog's  pardon. 

Phelim.  Come  on  in,  Denis,  an'  don't  mind  her. 

Dillon  [coming  forward].  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't  answer 
her.  Nora,  as  a  good  Christian,  I  admire  you  and  hate  the 
sight  of  you,  because  you  are  not  afraid  of  your  masters.' 
There  now,  in  vino  Veritas. 

Phelim.  You  have  been  havin'  a  half  one,  Denis.  Sit  down 
and  rest  yourself. 

Dillon  [sitting].  Yes,  Phelim,  I  have  been  having  a  half  one. 
I  have  been  having  ten  half  ones.  Half  ones  make  me 
brave.  Half  ones  change  me  from  a  man  who  loves  law 
and  hates  life  to  a  man  who  loves  life  and  to  blazes  with 
law.  Half  ones  take  away  my  fear  of  my  holy  masters,  my 
fear  of  my  job  and  the  road.  That's  it,  the  road.  To  you, 
Nora,  the  road  is  a  place  winding  out  and  upwards  to 
the  stars;  to  me  it  is  a  lane  down  to  an  old  pond  where 
men  drown  themselves  because  they  having  nothing  to  eat. 

Phelim.  Get  him  a  drop  of  tea,  Nora,  for  to  clear  his  head. 

Nora  [looking  at  him].  I  suppose  as  a  woman  I  should  be 
sorry  for  you,  but  I'm  not.  I  despise  you. 

Phelim.  Can't  you  leave  him  alone! 

Dillon.  No,  let  her  go  on.  I  know  she  hates  me.  Hate  and  love 
and  fear,  the  real  trinity  under  the  statues  and  the  prayers 
and  the  hymns.  I'm  sayin'  it  I'm  tellin'  you,  mind,  and  I 
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wouldn't  say  it  only  for  the  whiskey  in  me  makin'  me 
brave. 

Nora.  It's  a  poor  kind  of  bravery  that  whiskey  gives.  Have 
you  nothing  better  than  that  to  bring  out  the  good  in  you? 

Phelim.  Nice  good  it's  bringing  out  in  him  .  .  .  blasphemy 
an'  blatherin'. 

Nora  [giving  him  a  cup  of  tea].  Here,  drink  this.  For  two 
pins  I'd  throw  the  damned  thing  about  you. 

Phelim.  Nora! 

Dillon.  Do!  I  implore  you,  do.  Throw  it  about  me.  I  crave 
you  to  throw  it  about  me. 

Nora.  That's  right.  Self-abasement  and  belly-crawling. 

Dillon.  I  know.  That  and  worse  .  .  .  the  badge  of  all  our 
tribe.  Spit  on  me,  throw  mud  on  me,  so  that  one  day  I  may 
maybe  find  the  extreme  and  by  the  living  Christ  I  can  turn 
and  wreak  red  ruin,  that's  it!  That's  what's  in  me  and  I'd 
never  have  known  it  only  the  whiskey  told  me. 

Phelim  [to  Nora].  That's  enough.  You'll  only  aggravate  him 
and  the  drop  in  him.  [He  claps  Dillon  on  the  back]  No  one 
will  give  you  your  breakfast  for  that  kind  of  high  talk, 
Denis.  You  be  a  good  sensible  lad  and  mind  your  school. 

Dillon  [coming  out  of  reverie].  School!  [Melancholy]  "The 
very  name  is  like  a  bell  to  toll  me  back  .  .  ."  Och,  I'm  a 
fool,  a  poor  idiot,  a  little  black  man.  The  whiskey's  dyin' 
in  me. 

Nora  [humoring  him],  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  poet? 

Phelim.  There  you  are,  startin'  him  again. 

Dillon  [morbidly].  Nevertheless,  Nora,  I  am  a  poet.  I  am  a 
poet  of  unwritten  poems,  a  wielder  of  sheathed  swords,  a 
lover  of  my  dead  mother  born  again  as  a  young  under- 
standing maid  and  the  father  by  her  of  men  without  fear, 
but  when  I  finish  this  cup  of  Irish  tea,  this  cup  of  stern 
disillusionment,  I  shall  be  merely  Denis  Dillon,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  the  clerical  bell-boy  who  banks  the  paro- 
chial ha'pence.  [He  drains  the  cup  with  a  mighty  gulp 
and  lays  it  down]  There  now,  you  can  spit  on  me. 

Phelim  [touching  him  softly].  Come  on,  Denis,  I'll  leave  you 
up  the  road  at  the  schoolhouse. 

Dillon.  No,  I'm  not  going. 
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Phelim.  Come  on  now,  like  a  good  lad. 

Dillon.  No,  there's  no  one  there  but  the  ghost  of  my  mother 
and  the  cat. 

Nora.  If  you'd  had  the  guts  to  stick  to  Dorothy  Craig,  she 
could  be  there. 

Dillon.  You're  wrong,  Nora.  When  the  crisis  came  and  I 
looked  at  Dorothy  I  knew  she  wasn't  mine  because  I  was 
not  prepared  to  suffer  for  her.  A  man  must  be  ready  to 
bear  lashes  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I  must  go  on  and  on 
until  I  find  the  girl  that  hates  me  with  the  hatred  of  a  devil. 
That  girl  will  be  mine. 

Phelim.  Don't  mind  his  blatherin'.  It's  the  raw  whiskey  in 
his  head. 

Nora.  Liquid  bravery.  .  .  . 

Phelim.  Come  on,  Denis. 

Dillon.  Not  yet.  Not  till  I  say  my  say.  [He  comes  over  to  her] 
How  much  do  you  hate  me,  you  fiery  little  bitch? 

Nora.  Not  more  than  is  healthy.  I  hate  only  what  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  hated. 

Dillon.  If  I  told  you  that  for  giving  up  Dorothy  Craig,  I  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  how  much 
would  you  hate  me? 

Nora.  I  know  all  that  already.  You  well  deserved  the  position. 

Dillon.  If  I  told  you  I  was  out  today  on  duty  and  that  I  saw 
you  in  a  married  man's  car  .  .  .  the  car  of  Michael 
Shivers,  avowed  enemy  of  the  new  clerical  fascism! 

Phelim  [alarmed].  Now,  Denis,  you  saw  no  such  thing! 

Dillon  [maudlinly].  As  you  say,  Phelim,  I  saw  no  such  thing. 

Nora.  Yes,  you  did!  None  of  this  hiding.  It  was  I! 

Phelim  [to  Nora].  Can't  you  shut  your  mouth? 

Dillon.  That's  what  I  came  here  for  tonight,  to  warn  you. 
It  was  the  whiskey  submerged  the  good  Christian  in  me 
and  made  me  charitable  and  kindly,  but  when  I  got  here  I 
couldn't  remember.  It  was  to  tell  you,  Nora,  that  the 
hounds  of  Banba  are  on  your  trail. 

Phelim.  You  will  say  nothing  of  this,  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that. 

Dillon.  I  will  promise  you,  Phelim,  but  in  the  morning  when 
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I  stand  naked  .  .  .  when  the  whiskey  is  dead  and  the 
sword  of  Don  Quixote  gone  back  to  its  castle  in  Spain, 
what  then?  I  will  be  Denis  Dillon,  tell-tale,  maker  of 
obeisances  and  currier  of  favors.  If  I  could  only  show  you 
my  inside  when  I  am  sober!  Show  you  the  meanness  and 
the  cowardice  and  the  spite.  Lord,  what  an  unholy  picture 
I  am.  Even  the  cat  dislikes  me.  .  .  . 

Nora,  Take  him  away,  Father;  he  makes  me  want  to  kick 
him. 

Phelim.  Here  now,  pull  yourself  together  and  I'll  link  you 
up  to  the  schoolhouse.  No  one  will  see  us.  [He  sees  a  bunch 
of  papers  sticking  out  of  Dillon's  pocket]  And  you're 
losin'  things  out  of  your  pocket. 

Nora.  What  on  earth  is  that  he  has  there? 

Phelim.  It's  a  whole  lot  of  pages  and  skulls  and  crossbones 
drew  on  them  and  "The  Man  Without  Fear"  printed 
under  them. 

Dillon  [seizing  the  papers  and  looking  at  them].  They're 
.  .  .  they're  not  mine.  I  never  saw  them  before. 

Phelim.  They  must  be  yours.  They  were  in  your  pocket. 

Dillon  [staring  at  the  papers].  Yes,  I  remember  now.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  Shivers's  snug  down  at  the  waterfront — 
[Hoarsely]  Good  God,  I'm  crazy,  that's  what  I  am.  [He 
tears  his  hair.] 

Nora.  What  did  you  do? 

Dillon.  Nora,  for  God's  sake,  go  down  and  ask  Shivers  did 
I  .  .  . 

Nora.  Did  you  what?  Did  you  do  anything  agin  Shivers? 

Dillon.  No,  not  him.  He's  my  friend  in  secret.  Ask  him  did 
I  give  him  a  letter  to  slip  under  a  door. 

Phelim.  Slip  under  a  door! 

Dillon.  I  think  it  was  that.  It  must  have  been  to  one  of  that 
crew  on  the  Vigilance  Committee.  It  was  the  drink  made 
me  brave.  I  can't  remember  but  I  know  it  was  mad  of 
me — mad  of  me. 

Phelim.  Run  down,  Nora,  and  see  Shivers. 

Nora  [as  she  crosses].  Some  of  these  days  he  will  get  so  brave 
that  he  will  say  boo  to  Paddy  Slaven's  goose.  [Turning  at 
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the  door]  I'm  telling  Shivers  I'm  starting  work  with  him 

in  the  morning,  Father. 

[Phelim  shakes  his  head  and  Nora  goes  quickly. 

Phelim.  Can  you  not  think  of  what  you  done? 

Dillon  [defiantly].  I  did  nothing  .  .  .  nothing!  Somebody 
stuck  these  drawings  in  my  pocket.  You  don't  believe  me. 
God  damn  you,  do  you  want  me  to  swear  it  to  you? 

Phelim.  No,  come  on  and  I  will  lead  you  home.  You  will 
lose  your  school,  that's  what'll  happen  with  your  drink. 

Dillon  [with  self-pity].  But  sure,  the  drink  is  all  I  have  in  my 
life.  When  I  turn  the  key  in  the  door  and  light  the  paraffin 
lamp  and  fasten  the  curtains  down  with  drawing  pins 
there's  the  thrill  of  shutting  them  out,  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  something  that  they  cannot  see.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Phelim? 

Phelim.  I  do  not.  It's  time  you  were  home  in  bed. 

Dillon.  Bed  .  .  .  that's  it  .  .  .  another  prison  and  the 
bones  of  all  belonging  to  me  musing  under  the  old  floors 
an'  cryin'  agin  me,  and  the  leaves  f  allin'  agin  the  windows 
an'  the  walls  groaning  with  the  pictures  of  grim  saints. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Paul,  St.  Michael 
with  his  foot  in  your  throttle.  There  they  are,  leaning 
over,  leaning  down.  You  fall  asleep  by  their  permission, 
you  dream  secretly  and  at  your  peril.  When  you  awaken, 
there  they  are,  warders  jangling  the  keys  of  the  eternal 
puzzle  over  your  head.  Good  God,  Phelim,  can  you  see  me 
slinking  into  bed  at  night  without  letting  them  see  that  I'm 
as  drunk  as  the  devil? 

Phelim.  That's  no  way  to  be  talkin'  of  the  saints.  It's  a  woman 
you  want,  to  take  care  of  you,  livin'  there  alone  like  an 
oul'  broody  hen. 

Dillon.  A  woman!  Do  you  think  I'd  have  the  nerve  to  take  a 
woman  to  bed  before  that  crew?  [A  knock]  That'll  be 
Nora  back,  I  pray  God  Shivers  didn't  slip  that  letter  under 
a  door. 

Phelim  [crossing  to  the  door].  That's  not  her  knock.  [He 
looks  from  the  window  and  returns  quickly]  It's  the 
priest — the  new  priest. 
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Dillon  [fearfully].  For  God's  sake,  hide  me.  .  .  .  No,  don't 

let  him  in.  You  can't  let  him  in. 
Phelim.  I  can't  keep  the  priest  out.  I'm  not  come  to  that  yet. 
Dillon.  I'm  lost,  that's  what  I  am.  [Gripping  Phelim]  Look 

at  me.  Am  I  all  right?  Am  I  drunk?  [Dillon  rubs  his  face 

with  his  handkerchief  and  fixes  his  hair.] 
Phelim  [straightening  him  up].  You're  all  right.  Pull  your- 
self together  now. 

[A  second  knock. 
Dillon  [grasping  Phelim  as  he  crosses  to  the  door],  I  ...  I 

was  having  a  general  talk  about  things  in  the  parish.  Do 

you  hear  me,  Phelim? 
Phelim.  All  right,  all  right,  watch  your  talk  now. 
Dillon.  I  will.  The  drink's  dead  in  me,  anyway.  I'm  Denis 

Dillon    now  .  .  .  sober    and    despicable,    the    clerical 

message-boy. 

[As  Phelim  goes  to  the  door,  Dillon  sits  down  virtuously 

by  the  fireside.  He  is  a  distressing  study  in  fear,  inferiority 

and  inhibition.  Phelim  comes  back  followed  by  Father 

Shaughnessy  who  carries  an  umbrella  and  a  portfolio  of 

papers.  He  is  composed  and  shows  perfect  equanimity. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  God  bless  the  house,  Phelim.  [Seeing 

Dillon,  who  rises  awkwardly]  I  see  you  have  Mr.  Dillon. 

A  friendly  call,  Mr.  Dillon? 
Dillon  [with  an  effort].  Yes,  Father,  and  of  course  a  little  bit 

of  a  discussion  with  Phelim  about  the  people  and  .  .  . 

things. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  That's  good.  The  little  bit  extra  that 

means  so  much.  [As  Phelim  places  a  chair  for  him]  Thank 

you,  Phelim,  and  how  is  the  care? 
Phelim.  If  it's  Nora  you  mean,  Father,  she  went  down  to 

Shivers's  on  a  message. 
Dillon  [hurriedly].  A  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  couple  of  cauliflowers 

Shivers  sent  up  for,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Did  she  go  alone? 
Phelim.  Sure,  it's  only  down  on  the  sea  front,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  It's  a  dark  night  [pause],  and  anyway,  I 

dislike  this  habit  of  our  girls  going  places  alone.  It  loosens 

and  disintegrates.  I  wish  we  could  get  back  to  the  splendid 
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days  in  Ireland  when  our  young  girls  were  the  stainless 
jewels  of  our  national  heritage. 

Dillon.  I  ...  I  offered  to  accompany  her,  Father,  but  she 
just  told  me  to  keep  Phelim  in  chat  till  she  got  back. 

Father  Shaughnessy .  As  the  secretary  of  our  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Dillon,  you  should  not  offer  to  accompany 
her;  you  should  accompany  her. 

Dillon  [squirming].  I  ...  I  stand  corrected,  Father. 

Phelim.  Faith,  there's  not  much  use  in  blamin'  the  school- 
master. Nora  is  none  too  easy  to  handle  at  times. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  That  explanation,  Phelim,  does  not 
erase  from  the  Fourth  Commandment  the  words  "instruct 
and  correct."  I  will  have  a  talk  with  her  myself.  I  am 
convinced  that  apart  from  a  little  windy  froth  she  has 
swallowed  in  England,  she's  a  good  girl. 

Phelim  [stung  a  little].  Froth  or  no  froth,  Father,  Nora's  a 
good  girl. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [slowly  and  calmly].  That's  what  I  said, 
Phelim. 
[Stiff  pause. 

Dillon  [venturingly].  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  the  trouble 
with  Nora  is  .  .  . 

Phelim  [blazing  out].  Och,  who  asked  you  what  you  thought 
about  her?  Shut  up! 

Dillon  [aghast].  But,  Phelim,  I  .  .  . 

Father  Shaughnessy.  One  moment,  Phelim.  Mr.  Dillon  is 
not  now  merely  the  schoolmaster;  as  an  officer  in  my 
moral  police  force  in  this  village,  he  is,  of  course,  entitled 
to  a  much  greater  respect  than  before. 

Phelim  [morosely].  I'll  not  argue  with  the  priest. 

Dillon.  Sure,  I  don't  think  Phelim  meant  to  belittle  me, 
Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  not  thinking  of  you,  Mr.  Dillon. 
[Dillon  rubs  his  hot  neck  with  his  handkerchief.  Pause. 
Father  Shaughnessy  turns  to  Phelim]  There's  another  mat- 
ter, Phelim,  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you.  It  concerns 
this  vegetable  account  of  Canon  Lavelle's.  [Pause]  I  regret 
that  you  thought  it  necessary  in  the  parochial  house  to 
make  use  of  hasty  words.  You  were  in  a  bit  of  a  temper, 
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Phelim.  I  suppose  his  temper  and  his  soul  are  the  two 

things  no  Irishman  will  part  with. 
Dillon  [slavishly  affecting  a  laugh].  His  temper  and  his  soul! 

That's  a  good  one,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  see  you  find  me  amusing,  Mr.  Dillon. 

[Dillon  hastily  freezes  and  offers  to  apologize]  No,  no, 

don't  apologize.  I  see  no  sin  in  being  amusing  now  and 

again.  [To  Phelim]  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Phelim? 
Phelim  [morosely],  I  said  I  wouldn't  argue  with  the  priest, 

not  if  I  could  help  it.  There's  no  luck  in  it. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [gravely].  There's  not  a  bit  of  harm, 

Phelim,  in  arguing  with  the  priest  on  things  that  don't 

matter. 

[Pause. 
Phelim,  I  won't  say.  I  will  let  it  be. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  You  have  the  gift  of  silence,  Phelim, 

the  gift  that  loses  battles  and  wins  victories. 
Phelim  [softly].  It's  notour  own  victories  that  matter.  I 

can  bear  defeat  for  myself  at  any  time,  by  God's  grace,  but 

I  ...  I  can't  bear  defeat  for  the  one  I  love  better  than 

myself. 
Dillon,  He  .  .  .  he's  worried  about  Nora,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy,  Quite  so!  Quite  so,  but  I  am  certain, 

Phelim,  that  will  be  all  right  too.  [Pause]  If  it  doesn't  it 

won't  be  my  fault  ...  it  won't  be  for  the  want  of  trying. 
Phelim,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  .  .  .  Nora  is  an  orphan  at 

the  best. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  The  Church  is  also  an  orphan,  Phelim. 

[Pause]  But  we  have  got  quite  away  from  the  vegetables. 

[A  smile.  Dillon  laughs  again  affectedly.  A  knock  is  heard. 
Dillon.  That's  Nora  now. 
Phelim,  No.  That's  not  her  knock.  She  knocks  slow  as  if  she 

felt  the  hurt  that  she  mightn't  be  wanted.  [As  he  crosses] 

That's  the  knock  of  a  woman  that  bates  her  husband. 

[He  opens  the  door.  Sarah  Hearty  appears. 
Sarah.  They  said  at  the  Chapel  House  the  priest  was  here. 
Phelim.  And  so  he  is.  Come  in.  [Phelim  comes  back,  fol- 
lowed by  Sarah  Hearty ,  who  is  carrying  a  letter]  It's 

Patrick  Hearty's  woman,  Father. 
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Sarah  [excitedly].  I'm  terrible  glad  you're  here,  Father.  I  was 
in  the  terror  of  me  life  comin'  along  them  dark  roads. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  should  not  be  alone,  Mrs.  Hearty. 

Sarah.  But  Patrick's  out  on  Vigilance  duty,  Father,  and  I  had 
to  come.  Read  that. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [peering  at  the  lamp].  I  can't  read  in  this 
light.  What  is  it? 

Sarah.  It  was  pushed  under  my  door,  Father,  after  Patrick 
went  out  and  it  gettin'  dark. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [handing  the  letter  to  Dillon],  Read  it 
for  me,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Dillon  [shivering,  trying  to  control  himself].  I  .  .  .  I'm 
afraid,  Father,  my  eyes  are  bad  too.  I  got  measured  for 
specs  yesterday  in  Dundooley.  I  mean  examined  for 
glasses. 

Sarah.  I  will  read  it,  Father.  [She  takes  it  and  holds  it  up  to 
the  light]  "To  Mrs.  Sarah  Hearty.  You  fermenting  big  sack 
of  moral  barley,  ignored  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  re- 
jected by  Guinness's  brewery,  keep  your  wasp's  nose  to 
yourself  at  night  or  you  will  get  a  bullet  in  the  part  of  you 
that  comes  after  the  rest  of  you.  Signed.  The  Man  Without 
Fear." 

[All  stand  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Phelim  is  horrified.  Dillon, 
his  eyes  secretively  on  the  priest,  is  a  study  in  fear.  Sarah 
is  a  picture  of  wronged  womanhood.  Father  Shaughnessy 
stands  looking  out  into  space  grimly.  Before  the  pause 
finishes,  the  door  opens  and  Nora  comes  in.  She  looks  at 
them,  nonplused.  Sarah  quietly  hands  her  the  note  which 
she  reads  slowly.  She  looks  up  amazed,  then  looks  down 
at  it  again,  looks  from  one  to  the  other  and  then  at  Dillon, 
and  finally  breaks  into  uncontrollable  giggles.  All  except 
the  Priest  stare  at  her,  horrified.  The  Priest  does  not  move 
from  his  posture.  Dillon  is  in  an  agony  of  fear.  He  gives 
her  looks  of  cringing  appeal  and  pathetically  whispered 
pleadings. 

Sarah  [outraged].  I'll  bust  your  jaw  for  you,  you  brazen 
tinker! 

Phelim  [moving  between  them].  Leave  her  alone,  you!  [To 
Nora]  Can  you  not  have  a  little  sense  in  you? 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [at  length  slowly].  My  dear  people,  this 
scurrilous  outpouring  of  a  mind  abandoned  to  evil  is  in- 
tended to  discourage  and  affright  us  on  our  march  on- 
wards to  the  achievement  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  our 
little  village.  All  of  us  except  one  have  been  shocked  by 
its  indecency.  That  one  has  been  abroad  in  a  pagan  coun- 
try. We  must  be  painstaking  and  forbearing  until  she  has 
learned  to  re-adjust  herself  to  the  Christian  State. 
[Nora  walks  round  quietly  until  she  is  face  to  face  with 
Father  Shaughnessy, 

Nora  [staring  at  him  unflinchingly].  The  Christian  State!  A 
schoolmaster  that  scrapes  and  bows,  a  father  that  is  afraid 
of  old  shadows,  a  mean  stupid  old  woman  and  a  priest 
as  cold  as  the  mountain  stones. 

[Phelim  reaches  out,  takes  Nora  by  the  arm  and  jerks  her 
back, 

Phelim  [firmly].  That's  enough.  Not  a  word  more  or  I'll 
scatter  you! 

Sarah,  Defyin'  the  priest.  That's  what  the  other  side  of  the 
water's  done  for  you. 

Phelim.  She's  not  defyin'  the  priest,  Sarah  Hearty.  Before 
the  oul'  Canon  lay  down  on  his  back  did  he  tell  you  that 
you'd  make  trouble  in  Heaven  and  be  flung  out  of  it. 

Sarah  [in  uproar].  It's  a  lie.  I'll  get  Patrick  to  bate  the  oul' 
head  off  you! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Silence.  [They  quieten]  To  the  scurril- 
ous and  the  wicked  we  add  bickering  and  backbiting.  Is 
that  our  goal?  [Pause]  Mr.  Dillon? 

Dillon  [almost  jumping].  Yes,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy,  This  wicked  note  will  be  entrusted 
to  you  as  the  secretary.  [He  hands  it  to  him]  Have  you 
ever  seen  it  before? 

Dillon  [staring  at  it],  I  have  not,  Father.  I  have  not  indeed. 
I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I'm  half  petrified  yet,  after  hearing  it. 
[He  and  Nora  exchange  glances.  She  secretively  spits  on 
the  floor  before  him  and  he  hangs  his  head. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
find  the  author  of  it. 

Dillon.  I  will  do  my  best. 
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Father  Shaughnessy.  The  man  ...  or  the  woman  who 

wrote  it  is  a  menace  to  our  very  souls.  He  or  she  must  go. 

[Dillon  shivers. 
Phelim  [with  spirit],  I  don't  like  the  woman  part  of  it,  Father. 

If  that's  a  dig  at  .  .  . 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  not  concerned  with  your  likes  or 

dislikes,  Phelim  Fintry.  [Pause]  Nora  Fintry,  I  expect  you 

as  a  good  child  to  apologize  for  your  unchristian  attitude 

to  a  scurrilous  note. 

[Pause.  Dillon  looks  uneasily  at  Nora. 
Phelim.  You'd  be  the  better  of  it,  Nora.  Let  you  do  as  the 

priest  wants. 
Dillon  [coaxing  her].  Your  father's  right,  Nora.  I'd  do  it  if  I 

was  you. 

[ They  exchange  looks  and  he  winces. 
Nora.  But  you  are  not  me,  you  poor  mongrel.  [She  steps  for- 

ward]  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,  Father  Shaughnessy. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Bargain!  I  do  not  make  bargains,  child. 
Nora.  Then  I  will  apologize  on  one  condition. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Condition? 
Nora.  We  shall  go  together  to  the  Canon  and  give  him  this 

note  to  read.  If,  in  spite  of  his  pain,  he  doesn't  laugh  at  it, 

I  will  apologize. 
Sarah  [flaring  up].  Well,  I  like  that,  Father!  [Stamping  her 

foot]  The  cheek  of  you,  Nora  Fintry,  you  brazen  hussy! 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Quiet!  Quiet! 
Sarah.  Will  you  tell  me  to  be  quiet,  Father,  if  I  tell  you  that 

brazen  girl  there  was  out  nine  or  ten  times  in  yon  Shivers 

fellow's  motor  car,  a  man  that  misses  Mass  every  second 

Sunday,  and  a  married  man  that  his  wife  ran  away  from. 
Phelim  [bursting  out].  That's  a  lie,  a  damned  lie! 
Sarah.  That's  all  you  know,  Phelim  Fintry.  How  many 

cuckoos'  nests  has  she  built  in  your  ears? 
Phelim  [violently].  Nora,  you  will  explain  this  to  the  priest. 
Nora  [quietly].  I  will  explain  nothing. 

[Pause. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Mr.  Dillon. 
Dillon.  Yes,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  As  the  secretary  of  the  Committee, 
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have    you    official    information    as    to    these    alleged 

excursions? 
Dillon.  Well,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Have  you  personally  witnessed  them? 

[Nora  and  Dillon  exchange  glances.  Again  Dillon  shivers. 

Nora  spits  on  the  floor. 
Dillon.  You  see,  Father,  in  my  capacity  as  .  .  . 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  want  a  yes  or  no  answer,  Mr.  Dillon. 

[Pause. 
Sarah.  Is  your  precious  secretary  afraid  to  tell  the  truth, 

Father? 
Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  That's  still  to  be  seen. 
Dillon  [painfully],  I  cannot  deny,  Father,  that  I  saw  them  a 

few  times  but  I  am  not  saying  there  was  anything  im- 
proper in  it. 
Father  Shaughnessy,  You're  sure  as  to  identity? 
Dillon.  I'm  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that. 
Nora.  Are  you  also  sure,  Denis  Dillon,  you  can't  identify  the 

printed  writing  on  that  vulgar  note  written  by  "The  Man 

Without  Fear"? 
Dillon  [with  the  courage  of  fear].  Your  insinuation  is  a  lie, 

Nora  Fintry.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I'll  swear  I  don't. 
Phelim  [catching  at  her].  Let  him  be,  Nora. 
Nora  [staring  at  him  as  in  a  dream].  Yes,  I  will  let  him  be. 
Dillon,  This  is  very  hard,  Father,  on  me. 
Father  Shaughnessy,  It  is  hard  for  all  of  us  and  you  will  not 

forget  what  we  said  about  confusing  weakness  with  pity. 

We  must  go  on.  Make  a  note,  Mr.  Dillon,  that  this  matter 

comes  first  on  the  agenda  at  our  meeting  tomorrow. 
Phelim  [bursting  out].  What  are  yous  goin'  to  do  to  my 

daughter?  It's  a  whole  parcel  of  lies.  A  conspiracy  agin 

the  child. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  If  it  is,  Phelim  Fintry,  we  shall  not  be 

slow  in  discovering  it. 
Phelim,  Yous  are  wrongin'  the  child.  I'm  tellin'  yous. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Dare  we  and  meet  God!  I  think  not.  We 

too  have  our  souls  to  keep. 
Nora  [suddenly  breaking  out].  It's  true,  all  true!  I  may  have 

been  born  in  the  bed  of  a  bondsman,  but  that  doesn't  make 
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me  a  thing  that  creeps.  Tomorrow  morning,  I  go  to  work 
with  Michael  Shivers. 

Phelim.  Stop,  Nora,  you'll  be  sorry  for  this! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  forbid  your  employment  with  this 
man  until  he  receives  me  in  the  proper  spirit. 

Nora,  What  matter  what  you  forbid!  You  are  agin  me  any- 
way and  you're  agin  Shivers.  The  damned  may  as  well 
get  together. 

Phelim  [shaking  her].  You're  not  to  say  that!  I'll  turn  you 
out,  do  you  hear  me? 

Dillon  [coaxingly].  Nora,  would  you  listen  to  me  if  .  .  . 

Nora.  Keep  back,  Denis  Dillon.  One  day  I  called  you  a 
worm.  I  apologize  to  that  worm;  you're  a  louse. 
[Dillon  falls  back  crushed. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  will  take  all  this,  Mr.  Dillon,  with 
the  proper  humility. 

Dillon.  Yes,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Nora  Fintry,  as  the  servant  of  God,  I 
am  thrice  bound  to  be  patient  and  forbearing. 

Sarah.  The  poor  priest!  Think  shame  of  yourself,  you  tinker! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  leaving  the  door  open  for  you  to 
come  tomorrow  at  five  to  this  meeting  and  to  make  before 
us  a  good  act  of  humility  and  a  firm  resolution  not  to  see 
this  man  Shivers  again.  If  you  refuse  that,  direct  action 
must  be  taken. 

Phelim.  I'll  answer  for  her,  Father.  She'll  be  there. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  want  it  from  herself. 

Nora.  I  will  never  be  there.  I  said  I  was  no  bondsman's 
daughter. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  The  evil  you  assimilated  in  a  pagan 
land  is  deep  in  you,  woman. 

Nora.  What  I  have  in  me  that  won't  let  me  stoop  I  didn't 
get  in  England,  for  England  hasn't  got  it  to  give.  I  got  it 
here.  It  was  in  Aideen  when  she  rode  by  Oscar's  side  at  the 
Battle  of  Gavra.  It  was  in  Cu  Chulainn  when  he  tied  him- 
self to  a  pillar  before  he'd  stoop  to  death,  it  was  in  Ossian 
when  he  rode  back  on  Niam's  white  horse  and  found  the 
land  full  of  priests  like  you  and  little  men  like  that  poor 
schoolmaster  there,  and  it's  in  me  now,  making  me  refuse 
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to  come  to  your  council  table  and  swallow  the  ancient 
draught  of  humility. 

[Sarah  Hearty  suddenly  rushes  forward  and  seizes  Nora 
in  a  temper. 

Sarah.  You  brazen  bitch!  Will  I  stand  like  this  and  hear  you 
cheek  the  priest  in  my  presence  with  your  evil  tongue! 
[In  her  venom  she  flings  Nora  to  the  ground.  Father 
Shaughnessy  interferes  too  late. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [to  Sarah].  Keep  back!  How  dare  you, 
woman?  [He  bends  and  gently  lifts  Nora  to  her  feet.  She 
shakes  her  head  to  steady  herself].  Are  you  hurt,  child? 
[They  look  at  each  other. 

Nora  [slowly].  It  doesn't  matter. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  It  matters  much.  [To  Sarah]  Sarah 
Hearty,  for  this  outrageous  act  of  insubordination,  you  are 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

Sarah  [protestingly].  But,  Father,  this  is  a  terrible  thing  you 
are  doing! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Go!  And  at  once! 
[He  points.  She  goes. 

Sarah  [at  the  door,  turning].  I  know  what  she  is  anyway;  a 
wanton  of  the  English  streets,  and  maybe  "The  Man  With- 
out Fear"  and  the  woman  without  scruple  are  one  and  the 
same.  It  could  well  be. 
[She  goes. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [slowly].  You  will  all  dismiss  that  from 
your  minds.  [He  puts  on  his  hat  slowly  and  prepares  to 
go]  I  am  leaving  you  the  key  of  the  eternal  door,  Nora 
Fintry.  The  centuries  may  have  rusted  your  own. 
[Nora  without  looking  at  him  goes  off  into  the  bedroom. 
She  is  followed  quietly  by  her  father.  As  the  priest  is 
going,  there  is  a  knock.  Inspector  Toomey  enters  and  takes 
off  his  cap. 

Inspector  Toomey.  They  told  me,  Father,  at  the  Chapel 
House  that  I'd  find  you  here. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What  is  the  matter? 

Toomey.  There's  been  a  serious  assault  case  down  at  the 
Stella  Maris  Hotel  owned  by  Mr.  Shivers.  The  man,  Pat- 
rick Hearty,  forced  himself  into  the  licensed  premises 
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shortly  after  closing  time  and  was  forcibly  ejected  by 
Mr.  Shivers. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [frowning],  A  very  garbled  report,  in- 
deed. Perhaps,  I  should  say,  deliberately  garbled.  Did  Mr. 
Hearty  present  his  official  card  on  entering? 

Toomey.  So  it  appears. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Then  that  was  sufficient. 

Toomey.  Mr.  Shivers  didn't  think  so. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What  Mr.  Shivers  thinks  is  not 
important. 

Toomey.  Maybe  so,  but  the  man  Hearty  has  just  been  taken 
in  a  car  to  a  Dundooley  doctor  with  a  broken  jaw. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Do  you  mean  as  a  result  of  Shivers's 
violence? 

Toomey.  I  do.  Mr.  Shivers  said  he  had  no  right  of  entrance 
at  that  hour  and  forcibly  ejected  him. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  He  was  there  on  my  authority. 

Toomey.  So  he  said,  but  Shivers  said  you  had  no  such  author- 
ity, that  that  was  for  the  police. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  He  will  learn  otherwise  before  long. 

Toomey.  Might  I  remind  you,  Father,  that  the  only  ones  with 
the  right  of  entry  after  hours  are  the  police? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  How  much  are  they  paid  not  to  enter? 

Toomey.  Paid!  [Angrily]  Which  of  the  three  of  us  do  you 
mean? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  Each  of  the  three  of  you. 

Toomey.  I  resent  that,  but  I  suppose  a  man  in  a  privileged 
position  like  yours  can  say  the  like  and  get  off  with  it. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  not  tolerate  impertinence. 

Toomey  [slowly  crossing].  Neither  will  I  tolerate  such  inter- 
ference. If  I  get  any  of  your  puffed-up  would-be  policemen 
on  licensed  premises  after  hours,  I  will  not  think  twice 
before  charging  them  with  a  breach  of  the  law. 

father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  deal  with  such  an  exigency  when 
it  arises.  In  the  meantime  I  advise  you  .  .  . 

Toomey.  I  will  be  advised  only  by  my  superior  officers.  My 
duty  now  is  to  tell  you  that  the  man  Hearty  thinks  he  has 
a  case  and  is  charging  Mr.  Shivers  with  assault. 

7ather  Shaughnessy.  Quite  right. 
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Toomey.  Right  or  wrong,  you  will  be  called  as  a  witness. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  That  will  give  me  great  pleasure  in  view 
of  Mr.  Hearty's  official  position  in  my  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee. I  shall  press  for  an  exemplary  fine. 

Toomey  [as  he  goes  off].  If  that's  the  law,  I'm  an  idiot. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  dispute 
that  contention.  [The  inspector  slams  on  his  cap  and  goes 
off.  Dillon  comes  forward  uneasily]  You  have  heard,  Mr. 
Dillon. 

Dillon.  I  have,  every  word,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Scurrilous  letters,  now  violence,  but  we 
must  not  be  discouraged.  We  must  go  on  steadily. 

Dillon.  I  suppose  that  is  the  law  of  doing  difficult  things. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  will  attend  with  me  at  the  court  on 
this  assault.  If  we  win  it,  it  will  be  like  the  fire  on  the  hill 
of  Slane  kindled  again.  We  must  win  it. 

Dillon.  It  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  moral  policeman, 
Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  And  more,  much  more.  [As  he  crosses] 
And  McGiolla  Phadraig  is  a  good  friend. 
[He  goes  off.  Dillon  stares  after  him,  then  turns  and  walks 
slowly  to  the  fireside.  He  sits  down  heavily  and  morosely 
buries  his  head  in  his  hands.  Phelim  and  Nora  come  in 
pensively  from  the  bedroom. 

Phelim  [talking  as  he  enters].  So  you  see  how  it  is,  child. 
Arguin'  never  done  any  good.  No  man  livin'  or  dead  in 
this  country  ever  got  the  better  of  them.  The  policeman 
we  can  always  shoot  down,  but  the  priest  we  must  always 
leave  to  God  and  God  is  always  too  slow  for  the  old  venorr 
that  is  in  us.  [Pause]  Nora,  will  you  go  back  to  Englanc 
now? 

Nora.  I've  already  told  you,  Father,  that  I  am  staying  where 
I  belong. 

Phelim.  You  will  fight  it  out. 

Nora.  Yes,  I  will  defend  what  is  mine.  Someone  will  have  tc 
do  it  sometime. 

Phelim.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  Nora,  but  you  can' 
be  agin  the  priest  here  with  me.  It's  agin  my  conscience 
and  everything  that's  in  me. 
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Nora.  I  will  have  to  sleep  in,  in  Shivers's  Hotel,  anyway.  That 
will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  disown  me. 

Phelim.  That's  not  the  fair  thing  to  say  to  a  father. 

Nora.  All  right,  then,  Father,  let  us  leave  it  unsaid,  as  if  it 
wasn't  there. 

Phelim.  Enemies  .  .  .  making  enemies  all  the  time.  Now 
even  your  own  father  is  an  enemy.  [He  wanders  across  the 
stage,  worried]  I  will  dodge  up  and  see  the  old  Canon. 
Maybe  he'd  give  me  a  grip  again  of  the  old  things  I  knew. 
[Pause]  Will  I  tell  him  you  were  asking  for  him? 

Nora.  Do! 

Phelim.  You  remember  how  he  used  to  call  you  Noreen.  He 
used  to  say,  "You  are  too  serious,  Noreen.  Let  you  leap 
over  your  own  shadow  and  you'll  hear  fairy  music,"  but 
you'd  rather  sit  on  the  window  sill  longin'  to  be  Niam  on 
her  white  steed. 

Nora.  Yes!  My  white  steed.  [She  looks  out  in  front  of  her, 
hidden  emotion  filling  her  eyes  and  face]  How  I  would 
watch  for  it  coming  down  from  the  fairy  path  and  over 
the  stream  in  Paddy  Slaven's  field.  .  .  .  Then  one  day 
the  old  packman  that  used  to  come  on  Fridays  told  me 
he  saw  it  being  sold  by  a  little  black  man  at  the  fair  of 
Mullacrew.  .  .  .  And  after  that  I  ...  I  felt  the  hate 
in  me  of  all  things  black  and  little  .  .  .  [Her  voice 
breaks.  There  is  a  long  pause]  Don't  charge  the  Canon 
that  account  for  the  vegetables,  Father.  There's  no  use  in 
hurting  an  old  man. 

Phelim.  Sure,  it  was  just  a  puff  of  the  bad  temper  in  me.  I'll 
let  it  be.  [As  he  goes]  God  help  me,  and  I  with  a  daughter 
that's  like  a  strange  woman  to  me. 
[He  goes  off.  Nora  looks  out  in  front  as  if  in  a  dream. 

Nora.  Niam  and  her  white  steed  .  .  .  "And  when  she 
looked  on  Ossian  and  saw  how  wise  and  tender  he  was 
and  how  beautiful  and  strong,  she  felt  herself  filled  with  a 
great  love  for  him  and  longingly  and  with  quiet  hands,  she 
drew  the  folds  of  her  robe  of  gold  more  closely  to  her 
and  made  room  for  him  behind  her  on  the  back  of  the 
white  steed."  [Nora  looks  down* at  the  miserable  form  of 
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Dillon,  his  head  still  morosely  in  his  hands']  Well,  "Man 
Without  Fear,"  are  you  going  home  tonight? 

Dillon.  Why  do  you  call  me  that? 

Nora.  Isn't  that  what  you  call  yourself? 

Dillon.  Only  when  I'm  drunk. 

Nora.  You  poor  devil. 

Dillon  [lifting  his  head  slowly].  Look  at  me,  Nora.  Amn't  I 
a  miserable,  despicable  creature?  If  you  could  see  the  in- 
side of  me. 

Nora.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  pity  you? 

Dillon  [almost  sobbing].  Give  me  one  little  word  of  sym- 
pathy, I  need  it.  [Pause], 

Nora  [looking  at  him].  God  forgive  me.  My  only  impulse  is 
to  kick  you.  [Sudden  passion  seizes  her]  Get  up  and  get  out 
of  here  before  I  murder  you.  Go  on,  get  out!  Get  out! 
Get  out! 

Dillon  [rising  and  cowering  away  from  her].  Yes,  I  will  .  .  . 
I  will  go.  Just  give  me  a  minute  to  .  .  .  to  collect  myself. 
God,  the  eyes  you  have!  Pitiless,  ruthless.  You  could  strip 
me  and  flog  me,  couldn't  you? 

Nora  [between  her  teeth].  Yes!  Yes!  Lay  weals  on  you! 

Dillon.  Only  a  disappointed  virgin  could  be  like  you,  vicious 
and  merciless.  If  you  were  a  woman,  you  would  have 
taken  my  head  and  given  me  a  little  word. 

Nora.  You  little  devil!  You  are  shrewd,  for  all  your 
cowardliness. 

Dillon.  All  cowards  are  shrewd.  If  only  I  was  drunk  I  could 
tell  you  more.  I  could  tell  you  much  more.  It's  not  for 
nothing  I  lie  over  the  gutterin'  candle  at  night  and  drink 
and  read  when  my  holy  master  is  in  bed  in  the  Chapel 
House.  Little  does  he  know  that  I  can  rock  his  rafters 
with  Rabelais  and  break  whiskey  glasses  with  Boccaccio. 
And  you  lying  in  bed  riding  over  the  billows  on  your  white 
steed  away  from  King  and  Pope  and  the  little  men  and 
their  priests.  Are  we  not  a  little  like  each  other,  after  all? 
When  I  am  drunk  with  whiskey  and  you  are  drunk  with 
dreams,  are  we  not  the  hidden  Ireland  the  poets  in  Dublin 
never  write  about;  the  wandering  ghosts  of  what  was  there 
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when  the  priests  and  the  little  men  came  in  from  the  seas? 
[Pause,  They  look  at  each  other. 

Nora  [softly].  Maybe  you're  right,  Denis.  Maybe  we  are  a 
little  like  each  other. 

Dillon  [pathetically  grasping  her  two  hands],  Nora,  thank 
you!  Thank  you  for  sayin'  that.  Oh,  how  much,  how  very 
much  that  means  to  me. 

[Nora  brings  her  hand  slowly  to  his  head  and  touches  his 
hair, 

Nora,  There!  Was  that  what  you  wanted? 

Dillon,  Yes,  it  lifts  me  up,  like  the  drink,  out  of  the  grave. 
It  is  all  strange  and  terrible.  When  you  spat  on  the  floor 
tonight  when  I  betrayed  you,  I  knew  in  a  flash  that  I  would 
love  you  to  the  end  of  everything.  [Sobbing]  Don't  send 
me  away  out  where  I  will  be  a  little  black  man  again, 
weeding  the  clerical  garden.  Lift  me  on  your  white  steed, 
Nora. 

Nora.  Every  man,  Denis,  must  lift  himself  on  the  white 
steed. 

Dillon.  That's  what  I  fear  and  dread.  That's  why  I  will  never 
escape,  never!  I  have  come  out  of  the  Firbolgs.  ...  I 
have  come  out  of  the  little  men  that  Ossian  found  in  the 
place  of  Finn.  Help  me,  Nora! 

Nora,  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Denis? 

Dillon,  I  want  to  have  courage.  I  want  to  break  down  this 
fear  that  is  in  me.  To  be  able  to  look  at  men,  even  at  my 
masters,  and  not  shiver  with  the  cold. 

Nora,  But  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  different.  When  they  say 
"come"  to  you,  you  will  come,  and  when  they  say  "go"  to 
you,  you  will  go. 

Dillon.  It's  true.  From  the  moment  I  rise,  I  go  in  fear.  When 
I  look  up  at  the  dark  saints  over  my  bed,  when  I  look  out 
of  the  window  and  see  the  priest's  house  and  when  I  turn 
my  key  in  the  school  door.  And  all  my  leisure  is  spent  in 
dreamin'  of  things  burnin',  of  things  fallin',  of  things  I 
see  myself  smashin'.  And  look  at  me,  look  well  at  me! 
[Pausef 

Nora.  1  Have  always  loved  the  smashing  of  things  too,  since 
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I  was  a  little  girl.  Look,  Denis,  like  you  with  your  saints, 

I  have  suffered  these  cups  for  months  past;  they're  coarse 

and  thick  and  stupid  and  callous,  and  I  hate  the  sight  of 

them  because  they  hurt  me.  Let's  smash  them  into 

smithereens. 

[They  look  at  each  other. 

Dillon.  You're  crazy!  Phelim  would  be  ragin'  mad! 

Nora.  I  knew  you'd  say  just  that.  [She  hurls  a  cup  against  the 
wall  and  smashes  it]  There!  [She  smashes  another  one] 
And  there!  [He  looks  at  her  fascinated,  rushes  across, 
seizes  a  cup  and  throws  it.] 

Dillon.  And  there! 

Nora  [smashing].  And  there! 

Dillon  [smashing].  And  there! 

Nora  [smashing].  And  there! 

Dillon  [smashing].  And  there!  It's  wonderful.  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  the  taste  of  blood  in  my  mouth,  the  taste  of  the 
blood  of  my  enemies,  the  taste  of  the  blood  of  the  scoun- 
drels who  have  taught  me  to  love  their  laws  and  hate  lif  e. 
I,  that  have  warm  blood  and  the  laugh  of  a  giant. 
[He  laughs  in  abandonment,  then  suddenly  he  pauses  and 
is  quiet.  He  and  Nora  stare  at  each  other  bright-eyed  and 
flushed,  then  with  a  cry  they  come  to  each  other  word- 
lessly. They  are  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  passionately, 
as  the  Curtain  Falls. 


Act  3 

Scene  1 

The  sitting  room  of  the  Parochial  House,  as  in  Act  One.  A 
week  later. 

Canon  Lavelle  is  asleep  in  the  chair,  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low. He  is  breathing  heavily. 

Rosieanne  and  Meg  Mc  Ghee,  the  latter  a  comparatively 
young  red-headed  tartish  servant,  brought  down  by  Father 
Shaughnessy,  are  both  dusting.  They  are  bitterly  antagonistic 
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to  each  other.  When  Meg  dusts  a  piece  of  furniture,  Rosie- 
anne  follows  and  dusts  it  all  over  again.  They  give  each  other 
constant  fiery  glances. 

Meg  [angrily}.  I  dusted  that. 

Rosieanne  [angrily].  An'  I'm  dustin'  it  again. 

Meg.  If  you  don't  watch  your  step,  I'll  dust  your  face  for  you. 

Rosieanne.  Go  on  and  try,  Carrots. 

Meg  [passionately  countering].  Why,  you  withered  ouP  bag 
of  bones  .  .  . 

[Their  hands  get  into  each  other's  hair  and  they  start  tear- 
ing and  panting  heavily.  The  Canon  starts  in  his  sleep  and 
mutters. 

Canon  [sleepily].  From  lightning  and  tempest,  O  Lord,  de- 
liver us.  I — I — [He  yawns]  Hey,  Rosieanne,  are  you  there, 
Rosieanne? 

[They  stop  their  quarrel  secretively.  Rosieanne  adjusts  her 
hair  and  dress  and  crosses. 

Rosieanne  [sweetly].  Oh,  you're  wakened  again,  Canon.  That 
was  a  grand  sleep  you  had. 

Canon.  It  was  no  grand  sleep  at  all,  and  I'm  half  starved  any- 
way. Is  there  no  tea  in  the  house? 

Rosieanne.  I'll  bring  it  in  to  you  as  soon  as  I  get  in  some 
milk.  The  Widow  Whelan  stopped  sendin'  up  the  milk  and 
the  homemade  butter. 

Canon.  She — she  what? 

Rosieanne.  She  did,  Canon.  Father  Shaughnessy  refused  yes- 
terday to  baptize  her  daughter's  child;  her  that  married 
the  Protestant  that  has  the  mowin'  machine  and  the  thresh- 
in'  mill,  an'  she's  vowin'  vengeance.  Never  again,  she  says, 
will  one  in  this  house  as  much  as  smell  her  butter  or  drink 
her  milk. 

Canon  [woefully].  That — that's  the  worse  news  yet,  Rosie- 
anne, and  never  a  penny  did  she  charge  me  once. 

Rosieanne.  It's  that  oily  American  butter  that's  in  the  shops, 
Canon,  an'  a  smell  off  it  that  would  turn  a  hearse  back. 

Canon  [vexed].  Och,  what's  the  use  of  me  try  in'  to  get  the 
better  of  paralysis  if  I'm  goin'  to  die  of  woeful  want  and 
starvation  anyway?  Is  Father  Shaughnessy  back  yet? 
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Rosieanne.  He's  in  at  the  court  case  in  Dundooley,  Canon, 
that  Shivers  is  up  at,  for  breaking  Patrick  Hearty's  jaw- 
bone. 

Canon.  It's  not  his  jawbone  I'd  break  if  I  had  my  paws  on 
him.  There  I  am  now,  without  a  bit  of  cauliflower  or  a 
saucepan  of  milk  that's  not  half  water,  or  a  bit  of  the 
widow's  butter  that  even  dead  men  dream  about.  [Pause] 
Is  there  anything  at  all  I  can  have  to  my  tea? 

Rosieanne.  When  I'm  out  for  the  milk  I'll  buy  you  a  fruit 
cake  in  Gogarty's  with  cloves  and  raisins  in  it. 

Canon.  Be  quick  then,  an'  if  you  stop  for  a  blather  with  any- 
one, don't  forget  all  about  me. 

Rosieanne.  I  won't  even  talk  to  myself,  I'll  be  that  quick. 
[She  goes  hurriedly.  Meg  dusts  her  way  over  to  the  Canon. 

Meg  [sweetly].  Are  you  any  better,  Canon? 

Canon  [looking  sideways  at  her].  Sure,  I'm  not  sick  at  all, 
only  me  legs  won't — won't  stand. 

Meg.  It's  a  shame  you  havin'  to  ate  them  oul'  shop-made  pies. 
Sure,  it's  the  scrapin's  of  the  counter  they  make  them  with, 
and  beetles  and  flies  and  spiders  all  mixed  up  in  them. 

Canon  [wryly  speaking].  Is— is  that  true? 

Meg.  Troth  an'  it's  true,  Canon.  [Pause]  That's  the  best  of 
being  able  always  to  do  your  own  bakin'.  I  was  trained  to 
bake  when  I  was  in  England.  [Pause]  I'm  just  after  makin' 
a  grand  plate  of  hot  muffins  for  Father  Shaughnessy's  tea. 
Sure,  I'll  just  bring  you  in  a  few  of  them,  Canon,  with  a 
cup  of  hot  tea. 

Canon  [struggling].  Well — it  would  be  grand,  surely,  but 
better  not,  Meg.  I  don't  want  any  quarreling  with 
Rosieanne. 

Meg.  Sure,  just  as  you  say,  Canon.  [Pause]  They  have  a 
strawberry  center  with  cream  on  top  and  a  facing  of  fresh 
jam. 

Canon  [swallowing].  Do  you  tell  me  that!  They  must  be — 
be  game  ball. 

Meg.  Sure,  I  wouldn't  be  a  minute,  Canon. 

Canon.  Go—  Go  on,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  but  don't  let 
her  see  you  now. 
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Meg  [triumphantly].  Just  give  me  a  minute,  Canon.  Sure, 
what  she  won't  know  won't  sicken  her. 
[She  rushes  off,  left.  The  Canon  sits  up,  evidently  ill  at 
ease.  He  cocks  his  ear  and  listens  now  and  again,  scratches 
his  head,  etc.  Father  Shaughnessy  enters,  right,  and  flings 
down  his  hat.  He  looks  flushed  and  triumphant. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Are  you  sleeping,  Canon? 

Canon.  No,  but  I'm  half  starved.  Did  you  hear  that  the 
Widow  Whelan  is  sendin'  up  no  more  of  her  grand  butter 
and  creamy  milk? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [with  a  deprecatory  wave].  Trifles! — 
trifles!  .  .  .  What  is  more  important  is  that  this  day  at 
the  courts  we  have  struck  a  great  blow  for  Ireland. 

Canon.  Och,  great  blows  have  been  gettin'  struck  for  Ireland 
since  I  was  the  size  of  a  drumstick  an'  we're  still  livin'  on 
spuds  and  buttermilk. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  These  were  the  blows  of  politicians, 
men  of  froth  and  egotism.  This  is  new  and  different.  We 
have  won  our  case,  Canon,  and  this  man  Shivers  was  fined 
five  guineas  or  thirty  days.  Do  you  know  what  that  means? 

Canon.  It  means  a  fine  big  hole  in  all  our  future  quarterly 
collections. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  It  means  the  State  recognition  of  our 
Parochial  Vigilance  Committees — a  new  army  of  police- 
men who  will  steer  this  nation  back  to  its  Catholic  her- 
itage. Tomorrow,  moral  committees  like  ours  will  be 
functioning  in  every  parish.  That,  Canon,  is  our  solution 
of  all  the  problems  of  youth  in  Ireland. 

Canon.  Och,  you're  imagin'  things.  You  should  have  been 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  born  in  Scotland  and  brought  up 
on  oatcakes  and  Calvinism.  When  I  was  a  young  whipper 
before  I  got  the  call  to  the  Church,  I  kissed  me  girl  at 
the  crossroads,  aye,  and  walloped  Jeremiah  Duggan  on 
the  public  road  for  tryin'  to  do  the  same.  That  same  girl 
since  gave  a  son  to  the  Easter  rising,  and  a  daughter  to 
the  Carmelites.  It's  not  bad  for  what  you'd  call  a  brazen 
woman. 

[Enter  Meg,  left,  with  tray  containing  cup  of  tea  and  hot 
muffins. 
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Father  Shaughnessy.  Canon,  these  disclosures  of  yours  are 

not — theologically  dignified. 
Canon.  Well,  here's  hopin'  God's  no  theologian  or  we'll  all 

get  our  backsides  scorched.  I'd  rather  a  pennyworth  of  old 

Mary  Cassidy's  faith.  [Smelling  muffins]  My,  that's  a  brave 

an'  fine  smell,  Meg. 
Meg.  I  have  put  a  wee  bit  of  extra  jam  on  the  tops,  Canon. 
Canon.  I  can  see  that,  Meg.  You're  a  genius.  I  always  heard 

it  said  that  redheads  made  the  worst  of  friends  and  the 

best  of  cooks. 
Meg.  Thank  you,  Canon.  I  will  see  in  future  you  get  good 

hot  cookin'  an'  nice  tasty  bakin'. 
Canon.  Yes,  but — but  don't  fight  now  with  Rosieanne. 
Meg.  I'll  not  fight,  Canon,  if  she  doesn't. 
Canon  [dubiously].  That's  cold  comfort,  I'm  afraid. 
Meg.  Will  I  bring  your  tea,  Father? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Not  for  an  hour.  I  have  work  to  do  yet. 
Meg.  But  the  muffins  will  be  cold,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  The  muffins  are  not  important. 
Meg.  Very  well,  Father. 

[She  goes  off,  left,  hurt. 
Canon.  Could  you  not  please  the  craythur  an'  praise  her 

muffins?  Sure,  they're  grand. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Meg  should  know  me  better  by  this. 
Canon.  As  if  a  redhead  ever  knew  better.  Isn't  that  the  grand 

thing  about  them! 
Father  Shaughnessy  [testily].  I  wish  you'd  let  me  get  those 

papers  straight  for  our  Committee,  Canon. 
Canon.  Oh,  go  ahead  with  your  spiritual  ledgers,  but  I  still 

believe  God's  a  poet.  My,  that's  a  darling  muffin.  I  hope 

it  doesn't  start  talkin'  back  to  me  later  on.  [Father  Shaugh- 
nessy shifts  irritably]  Do  you  ever  notice  our  girshes  are 

never  worth  a  rap  at  anything  until  they  spend  a  few 

years  in  England. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  don't  believe  it,  but  if  it's  true,  we 

will  change  that  too. 

[He  continues  working  and  checking. 
Canon.  If  I  was  young  again  I'd  take  the  faith  of  the  people 

for  granted  and  I'd  get  all  the  girshes  round  me  an'  form 
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classes  on  bakin'  an'  cookin'  and  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  big  savage  dish  of  spuds  in  the  center  of  the  table  an' 
how  to  get  the  real  nourishment  out  of  our  food  instead 
of  throwin'  the  best  of  it  to  the  cattle  like  they're  doin' 
now. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [testily].  Canon,  please!  .  .  . 

[Canon  looks  at  him  and  stops.  Rosieanne  enters,  left.  The 
Canon  guiltily  pushes  away  the  tea  tray. 

Rosieanne.  I  have  the  milk,  Canon,  and  a  grand  fruit  cake 
with  raisins  and  .  .  . 

[She  stops  suddenly,  looks  at  the  tea  tray,  then  at  the 
Canon,  and  finally  bursts  into  tears  and  starts  crying  in  a 
highly  pitched  childish  way.  The  Canon  looks  at  her  help- 
lessly. Father  Shaughnessy  stares  at  her  with  a  face  of 
thunder. 

Canon  [lamely].  There  now,  Rosieanne,  there  now —  I — I 
got  a  sudden  woeful  pain  in  me  leg  an'  I  .  .  . 

Father  Shaughnessy  [angrily].  What  on  earth  is  that  yelping 
for?  Get  out  of  here. 

Rosieanne.  I'm  leavin',  I'm  leavin',  Canon,  I'm  leavin'  this 
minute.  I'll  not  stay  another  second. 
[She  goes,  left,  still  crying  noisily. 

Canon.  Whisht  now,  whisht.  You're  not  goin'  one  step.  I 
can  explain  all.  I  can  .  .  . 

[He  works  the  wheels  of  his  chair  and  sails  out  after  her, 
gesticulating. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [sitting  down  heavily].  Will  nobody  rid 
me  of  this  old  gourmant? 
[Meg  enters  briskly. 

Meg.  This  is  Mr.  Shivers  of  the  Stella  Maris  Hotel  to  see 
you,  Father. 

[Shivers  appears  at  the  door.  He  is  a  big,  thickset  man, 
coarse  but  capable  of  very  generous  impulses  if  taken  the 
right  way.  He  eyes  Father  Shaughnessy  with  sullen 
defiance. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [surprised  but  steadying  himself].  Good 
afternoon. 

Meg.  Beggin'  your  pardon,  Father,  may  I  ask  again  about 
the  tea? 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  Haven't  I  already  told  you 
about  that? 

Meg.  But  it's  me — me  lovely  muffins,  Father,  goin'  to  loss 
in  the  oven. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [fiercely].  Bring  the  muffins  to  me  here. 
[She  bows  and  goes,  left.  Father  Shaughnessy  turns  to 
Shivers]  You  may  sit  over  here,  Mr.  Shivers,  I  will  attend 
to  you  in  a  moment  if  you  will  excuse  me. 

Shivers  [crossing  and  sitting  offhandedly].  It's  all  right  with 
me. 

[As  Shivers  sits,  Meg  knocks  and  brings  in  a  tray  of  steam- 
ing muffins.  She's  half  afraid  but  yet  still  proud  of  her  art, 

Meg.  This  is  them,  Father,  Sure,  it's  a  sin  to  have  them  gettiri 
hard  and  lumpy. 

[Father  Shaughnessy  calmly  takes  the  tray  across,  opem 
the  window,  back,  pitches  the  muffins  out  of  it  and  return- 
ing calmly  with  the  empty  tray. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [handing  Meg  the  tray].  Now,  that's  tc 
teach  you  a  lesson.  That's  to  show  you  that  none  of  these 
things  is  important — that  nothing  is  important  but  the 
work  I  have  in  hand.  Now  get  outside  and  let  me  get  or 
with  it. 

Meg  [in  a  low  voice,  the  tears  in  her  eyes].  Yes,  Father. 
[She  turns  with  the  tray,  crushed  in  spirit  and  pride  ana 
goes  subduedly.  Father  Shaughnessy  turns,  adjusts  some 
papers  and  addressing  himself  without  any  sign  of  passion 
or  ruffled  feelings  to  Mr.  Shivers, 

Father  Shaughnessy,  And  now,  Mr.  Shivers,  my  apologies 
for  keeping  you  waiting,  but  these  matters  of  discipline 
are  of  great  importance. 

Shivers  [with  a  shrug},  I  don't  agree  with  throwin'  fine  bakin 
out  of  a  window.  I  have  had  to  send  to  England  to  get  i 
girl  for  my  hotel  that  can  bake  like  that  girl,  but  of  course 
it's  no  business  of  mine. 

Father  Shaughnessy,  Of  course  it  isn't;  and  now,  what  car 
I  do  for  you? 

Shivers.  I  am  here  to  discuss  a  few  matters  with  you. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Good.  To  agree  to  discuss  matters 
is  always  half  a  battle.  Well  now? 
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Shivers.  Don't  mistake  me.  [He  places  his  hat  on  the  table 
and  faces  Father  Shaughnessy  squarely]  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy,  you  know  as  well  as  me  that  McGiolla  Phadraig's 
ruling  in  court  today  that  Patrick  Hearty  had  the  right  to 
enter  my  hotel  after  hours  is  the  ruling  of  a  jackass. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  On  that,  Mr.  Shivers,  I  regret  I  cannot 
agree  with  you. 

Shivers  [tapping  table].  Very  well,  Father.  The  only  course 
open  to  me  now  is  to  defend  my  premises  with  all  the 
means  at  my  disposal. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [rising,  as  they  confront  each  other]. 
There  have  been  men  in  every  country  who  have  always 
resisted  the  pioneers.  History  shows  us  that  such  men  have 
always  been  blasted  out  of  the  way.  I  will  say  no  more 
than  that. 

Shivers.  You  have  said  enough. 

[As  they  stare  at  each  other,  there  is  a  knock,  and  Inspec- 
tor Toomey  comes  in. 

Toomey.  A  word  with  you,  Father  Shaughnessy. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [after  a  pause].  Proceed. 

Toomey.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  girl  Nora  Fintry. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am.  She  is  one  of  my  parishioners. 

Toomey.  Before  being  one  of  your  parishioners,  she  is  a 
citizen  of  this  State  with  full  citizen  papers,  and  she  has 
appealed  to  me  for  protection  against  your  Vigilance 
Committee. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  The  sequence  is  not  important. 

Toomey.  To  me  the  sequence  is  very  important  It  deter- 
mines whether  she  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  secular 
independence. 

Shivers.  There's  the  damn  thing  I've  been  tryin'  to  say,  and  I 
hadn't  the  schoolin'  to  put  it  in  words.  I  demand  your  pro- 
tection, too. 
[A  pause.  Toomey  regards  Father  Shaughnessy. 

Shivers  [impatiently  to  Toomey],  Well?  How  long  more  are 
you  going  to  stand  there  silent  before  the  priest? 

Toomey.  As  long  as  I  feel  I  can  get  a  peaceful  decision.  As 
a  man  that's  been  through  raids  and  ambushes  with  the 
flying  squads  in  the  revolution  racket,  I  know  what  hate 
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and  venom  are.  I  know  what  it  feels  like  to  want  to  tear 
the  guts  out  of  an  enemy.  I  know  what  it  is  to  shoot  down 
men  at  point-blank  range  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  That 
sense  of  duty  is  my  ruling  passion.  Do  you  know  now 
why  I'm  standing  here  without  a  word? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  threaten- 
ing me,  Inspector  Toomey? 

Toomey  [grimly].  I've  never  threatened  a  man  in  my  life. 
Threats  are  an  evasion  of  duty,  and  I  never  evade  my  duty. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Do  you  recognize  that  I  too  have  a 
strong  sense  of  duty? 

Toomey.  Of  course  I  do,  Father  Shaughnessy. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Then  need  we  be  opposed? 

Toomey.  That  is  for  you  to  say.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
you  if  I  can  help  it.  We  both  have  the  dirty  work  to  do, 
and  nobody  ever  thanks  us  for  it.  Everyone  has  a  bad 
word  for  both  of  us  in  the  end.  Why  should  we  quarrel^ 
You  stick  to  your  pulpit,  and  I'll  stick  to  my  barracks. 
What  are  they,  after  all,  but  the  two  strait-jackets  oi 
human  nature! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  forget  one  important  thing  in  giv- 
ing me  advice,  Inspector  Toomey. 

Toomey.  And  that? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  never  asked  for  it.  I  have  work  to  dc 
here  and  I  will  do  it.  Tomorrow  the  rest  of  Ireland  will  be 
doing  exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  convinced  of  that. 

Toomey.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  Come  along,  Shivers.  You  and 
Nora  Fintry  have  certain  secular  rights  under  the  com- 
mon law,  and  it's  my  job  here  to  see  they're  protected, 
[Toomey  moves  towards  the  door.  Shivers  follows  him 
out. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [as  they  go].  This  has  gone  far  enough, 
It's  time  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Dublin  knew  of  youi 
impertinences. 

[As  they  exchange  glances,  Father  Shaughnessy  sits  down 
peremptorily  at  the  desk  and  starts  to  write  a  letter.  As  he 
writes,  Canon  Lavelle  wheels  himself  in. 

Canon.  If  you're  not  busy,  Father  Shaughnessy,  I'll  turn  on 
the  radio  to  hear  if  Jeremiah  Mulligan  knocked  out  that 
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black  man  from  the  wilds  of  America,  God  help  us. 

Father  Shaughlessy  [curtly].  I'm  writing  an  important  letter. 

Canon  [resigned].  Aw,  well;  sure  he'll  knock  him  out  any- 
way with  God's  help.  They  say  he  blesses  himself  before 
every  round. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [irascibly].  Please!  Please! 

[The  Canon  with  a  sigh  subsides,  Nora  Fintry  knocks  and 
enters  carrying  a  small  basket, 

Nora,  Canon,  my  father  sent  these  to  you.  They  are  the  fresh 
lettuce  and  the  young  cauliflowers  you  sent  down  for. 

Canon  [aroused].  Sure,  Lord,  Nora,  I  was  just  lyin'  dreamin' 
about  them.  [He  takes  the  basket]  Sit  down,  child,  and 
blather  to  me  for  awhile. 

Nora  [seeing  Father  Shaughnessy],  Some  other  time,  Canon, 
I  must  be  going  now. 

Canon  [sadly].  Please  don't  go,  Nora.  Sure  nobody  comes 
laughin'  to  me  now  at  all,  and  I  get  lonely  for  the  young 
faces.  .  .  .  [Yearningly]  I — I  knew  your  mother,  Nora 
.  .  .  and  your  grannie.  .  .  .  Sure  I  was  mad  about  your 
grannie  when  I  was  a  boy.  She  used  to  wear  one  of  them 
wee  frilly  bonnets  over  her  gold  hair  and  Lord,  you  could 
hear  her  petticoats  swishing  a  mile  away.  .  .  .  Will  ye 
not  sit  down,  child? 

Nora  [tenderly],  I  can't.  ...  Don't  think  hard  of  me, 
Canon. 

Canon,  I  think  hard  of  no  one,  Nora.  What  right  have  I  to? 
When  I  feel  a  distaste  for  someone  I  remember  that 
God  in  His  wisdom  made  them  so.  I  wish  the  whole  sad 
world  could  put  away  all  their  great  knowledge  and  learn 
just  that  much. 

Nora,  I  wish  they  could,  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [rising  and  crossing].  Have  you  come 
to  see  me  too,  Nora  Fintry? 

Nora  [turning  gently],  I  can't  say  in  truth  that  I  have,  Father 
Shaughnessy. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [humanly].  No  matter.  Perhap  you  will 
come,  later  on. 

Nora.  It  is  hardly  likely. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Poor  child,  to  be  so  tormented.  .  •  • 
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Then  to  show  you  the  difference  in  our  spirits,  /  shall  come 
to  see  you.  [They  look  at  each  other]  There  now! 
[Magnanimously]  I  have  decided  to  have  you  reinstated 
in  your  position  in  the  library,  on  two  conditions. 

Canon.  Thanks  be  to  God. 

Nora  [slowly].  There  must  be  no  conditions.  .  .  . 
[They  regard  each  other,  visibly  stiffening. 

Canon  [appeal].  Sure  let  yous  not  be  hard  on  each  other. 
Doesn't  God  love  the  two  of  yous  without  weighin'  and 
measurin'? 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  prefer  defiance? 

Nora  [softly].  What  is  defiance?  If  it  is  the  struggle  of  a  spirit 
to  escape  standardization  and  to  preserve  its  integrity  and 
humanity,  then  I  am  defiant.  But  I  am  not  alone.  The 
broken  heart  of  humanity  is  defiant  too,  today.  [Breaking 
suddenly  into  tears]  Oh,  God,  can't  you  see?  Can't  you 
see? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [in  sudden  temper].  I  can  see  nothing 
but  a  proud  and  intractable  woman  whom  I  will  not  tol- 
erate as  a  living  scandal  in  our  midst. 
[They  are  facing  each  other  defiantly,  the  tears  glistening 
in  Norafs  eyes,  and  Father  Shaughnessy 's  face  cold  as 
chiseled  steel,  when  Denis  Dillon  knocks  and  enters. 

Dillon  [nervously].  You — sent  for  me,  Father  Shaughnessy? 
I — I  didn't  know  Nora  was  here.  [Seeing  her  tears]  Why, 
you're  crying,  Nora. 

[They  look  at  each  other  strangely.  Dillon's  eyes  glisten 
angrily  for  a  second.  He  puts  out  a  hand  to  her  coura- 
geously and  she  suddenly  comes  to  his  shoulder  and  sobs. 

Canon.  Take  her  home,  Denis,  like  a  good  boy.  She — she's 
a  wee  bit  upset. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Then  you  will  return  here  instantly.  I 
have  work  for  you. 

Dillon  [rebellious  for  a  second,  then  submissive].  Very  well. 

Nora  [looking  at  him,  without  reproach].  Poor  Denis.  Some 
day  you  will  be  strong  enough  to  say  what  must  be  said. 
[Patrick  Hearty  enters. 

Hearty.  Sorry  I'm  a  little  late,  Father.  You  have  work  for 
me? 
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Father  Shaughnessy.  I  have.  Work  for  both  of  you. 

Dillon.  Come,  Nora.  I'll  leave  you  down,  if  you'll — walk 
with  me. 
[His  head  is  down.  He  avoids  her  eyes. 

Nora  [as  she  takes  his  arm  forbearingly].  Never  mind,  Denis. 
Some  day  the  dark  saints  will  fall — all  over  the  world. 
[They  go  off  together.  The  Canon  looks  after  them  sadly. 
Father  Shaughnessy  and  Hearty  regard  each  other  grimly. 

Canon  [as  if  to  himself].  The  poor  children  .  .  .  It's  a  ter- 
rible thing  in  a  nation  when  the  young  are  unhappy.  .  .  . 
[Looking  at  Hearty]  Well,  Hearty,  you  big  ass,  is  it  true 
you  took  the  pledge  forever? 

Hearty.  It  is,  Canon. 

Canon.  God  help  us.  I  once  knew  a  man  like  you  that  took 
the  pledge,  and  he  murdered  his  wife.  .  .  . 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Canon,  these  drivelings  of  yours  are 
unfortunate.  In  spite  of  them,  we  must  essentially  have 
obedience  and  discipline  and  rules. 

Canon.  Aye,  so  the  wise  men  of  the  world  say.  But  look  at 
the  world.  .  .  .  Thank  God,  I'm  still  stupid  and  foolish 
enough  to  prefer  a  young  smile.  But,  like  Christ,  I'm  cast- 
ing my  pearls.  ...  I  could  be  better  occupied.  I'll  eat 
my  lettuce. 

[He  takes  a  large  piece  of  lettuce  and  starts  munching  it. 
Father  Shaughnessy  gives  him  a  long  look,  exclaims  with 
disgust  and  turns  to  Hearty  with  grim  resolve. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [gravely],  Mr.  Hearty,  you  know  of  the 
defiant  and  outrageous  attitude  of  this  girl  Nora  Fintry. 
We  are  now  in  the  grave  position  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  direct  action.  [He  rises  gravely,  tapping  the  table 
with  his  pencil]  That  girl  must  be  broken.  [Passionately] 
We  must  make  an  example  of  her,  an  example  that  will 
be  the  acid  test  of  our  determination,  an  example  that  by 
God's  grace  will  be  speedily  followed  all  over  Ireland. 
[Turning]  Our  moral  law  is  the  only  legitimate  law  in  this 
land  or  in  any  land.  Go  out,  on  my  authority,  get  Dillon 
and  my  men  together  and  when  you  find  this  girl  publicly 
associating  with  this  married  man  Shivers,  bring  her  here 
before  me. 
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Hearty  [breathlessly].  By — by  what  means,  Father? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [almost  in  a  whisper,  tensely].  By  the 
only  means  that  is  left  to  us. 

[Hearty,  full  of  grim  resolve,  with  a  long  look  at  Father 
Shaughnessy,  goes.  Father  Shaughnessy  goes  to  the  table 
and  stands  pensively,  his  fist  clenched,  his  face  grim.  He 
lifts  up  his  head  slightly. 

Canon  [from  the  chair].  That's  the  maddest  order  that  was 
ever  given,  since  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  You  had 
a  right  to  consult  the  Bishop  first. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [angrily].  The  Bishop  is  an  old  man,  as 
you  are  an  old  man.  The  moral  law  of  this  country  must 
be  exalted  by  someone  with  sufficient  moral  courage, 
otherwise  what  is  the  use  in  our  having  a  new  Christian 
constitution? 

Canon.  The  only  thing  you  will  exalt  is  the  question  whether 
the  priest  is  or  is  not  above  the  civil  law.  A  nice  how-do- 
you-do  there  will  be  then.  And  every  shrewd  churchman 
from  Donegal  to  Dingle  will  call  you  a  blunderin'  ass. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Teh!  I  am  tired  of  your  inanities.  I  am 
going  to  put  down  my  foot  in  your  case  also  and  insist 
on  your  going  to  a  home  for  old  men. 
[He  goes  out  with  an  impatient  wave.  The  Canon  jumps 
about  in  the  chair  explosively. 

Canon.  A — a — a  home  for  old  men!  The  cheek  of  him! 
The — the  damned  cheek  of  him! 


Scene  2 

The  same  as  in  the  previous  scene.  The  same  evening. 

The  Canon  is  sitting  shuffling  about  irascibly  in  the 
invalid's  chair. 

Rosieanne  is  sitting  knitting  by  him.  A  folded  paper  is 
lying  near  a  small  table. 

The  Canon  lifts  his  head  decisively. 

Canon  [persistently].  I'm  sure  I  could  stand,  Rosieanne. 
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Rosieanne  [pushing  the  Canon  back].  But  you  can't,  Canon. 

I'm  tellin'  you. 
Canon.  But  I  feel  it  in  me. 
Rosieanne.  Now  you  only  imagine  that.  You'd  fall  and  hurt 

your  spine.  The  doctor  warned  me. 
Canon.  Heavens!  Is  there  nobody  left  in  the  wide  world  that 

has  any  faith  either  in  the  Blessed  Mother  or  in  himself. 
Rosieanne.  Now,  faith  is  all  right  in  the  chapel,  but  the 

doctor's  the  doctor. 
Canon.  Och,  that  fellow  would  make  people  believe  the 

sparrows  were  sittin'  cooin'  on  me  tombstone.  If  I  was 

only  just  riz,  Rosieanne!  Rebellion  in  every  face  and  not 

as  much  of  the  grace  of  God  left  in  the  place  as  would  sit 

on  a  threepenny  bit.  [Pause]  Stop  that  knittin'  when  I'm 

talkin'  to  you. 
Rosieanne.  But  sure  it's  a  new  pair  of  warm  socks  for  your- 
self I'm  doin'  an'  them  oul'  ones  on  you  all  holes. 
Canon.  Och,  I  hate  oul'  women  at  any  time  but  when  they 

knit  they're  more  than  blood  can  bear. 
Rosieanne  [putting  down  her  knitting].  What  do  you  want 

me  to  do  then,  Canon? 
Canon  [throwing  down  his  rug].  I'm  gettin'  on  me  props!  Out 

of  me  way! 
Rosieanne  [pressing  him  back].  Canon,  please  listen  to  me. 

You  can't  walk,  you  know  you  can't. 
Canon.  I  can,  I  know  I  can.  The  Mother  of  God  will  let  me 

walk.  When  I  was  dozing  today  I  gave  her  a  right  straight 

talkin'  to. 
Rosieanne.  Canon!  That's  a  terrible  thing  to  say. 
Canon.  Not  a  bit.  She  knows  rightly  I  have  the  divil's  own 

temper  when  I'm  riz'.  Here,  hold  me  arm.  [He  starts  to 

rise.] 
Rosieanne  [holding  tightly  to  him].  God  protect  you,  since 

you  won't  do  what  I  tell  you.  [Canon  lurches  forward  and 

collapses  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Rosieanne  looks  down  at 

him  in  tears]  God  help  you!  Will  you  listen  to  me  now? 
Canon.  Lift  me  back,  Rosieanne.  [She  catches  him  under  the 

shoulders  and  with  much  grunting  and  groaning  succeeds 
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in  replacing  him  in  his  former  position]  As  much  as  one 

word  out  of  you  now,  an'  I'll  give  you  five  seconds'  notice. 
Rosieanne.  I'm  not  sayin'  a  word. 
Canon  [testily].  It  would  answer  you  better  if  you'd  go  and 

get  me  somethin'  to  eat,  an'  not  have  me  half  starved. 
Rosieanne.  Half  starved?  Only  an  hour  ago  you  got  a  bowl  of 

broth  an'  two  whole  wood  pigeons. 
Canon.  Aye,  faith,  an'  the  belly  shot  out  of  the  two  of  them. 

I  want  tea  an'  toast. 
Rosieanne.  The  toast  will  be  dry.  You  said  you  wanted  no 

more  of  that  American  shop  butter. 
Canon  [woefully].  So  I  did.  Can  you  not  coax  yon  Widow 

Whelan  to  bring  me  up  some  of  her  grand  butter  the  same 

as  she  used  to? 
Rosieanne.  How  can  I?  That  child  of  her  daughter's  is  not 

baptized  yet — her  that  married  the  Protestant  with  the 

mowin'  machine. 
Canon.  It  beats  all!  [Whisperingly]  Away  down,  Rosieanne, 

an'  tell  the  Widow  Whelan  to  slip  up  with  the  child  an'  I'll 

get  a  drop  of  water  an'  baptize  it  meself  in  the  bathroom. 

[As  Rosieanne  rises  in  wonderment]  And  tell  her  to  stick 

a — a — pound  or  two  of  her  butter  under  her  oxter  when 

she's  comin',  as  an  offering. 
Rosieanne.  But  Father  Shaughnessy  will  report  you  to  the 

Bishop  for  interferin',  an'  I  know  it's  me  will  get  all  the 

blame. 
Canon.  What  does  it  matter  who's  blamed  or  reported  in  the 

end?  Go  on  now,  go  on,  in  the  name  of  God.  [Rosieanne 

goes.  He  wriggles  irascibly  in  the  chair]  If  only  I  could 

rise!  [His  head  down]  I'm  a  wicked  oul'  spawn,  that's  what 

I  am.  No  wonder  she  flopped  me  on  the  floor  when  I 

thought  I  could  walk. 

[Michael  Shivers  knocks  and  enters. 
Shivers.  Can  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Canon? 
Canon.  An'  since  when,  Michael,  have  you  to  ask  leave  for 

that? 
Shivers  [with  a  shrug].  Och,  sure,  the  times  that's  in  it.  .  .  . 

Listen,  Canon.  There's  a  bust-up  coming. 

[Meg  Mc  Ghee  enters  with  a  feather  duster. 
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Meg.  Would  I  be  disturbin'  you,  Canon,  if  I  was  to  dust  the 
chairs? 

Canon.  Arrah,  you'll  dust  your  red  head  off  some  of  these 
days,  Meg.  Away  an'  give  the  dust  a  rest. 

M eg.  Oh,  if  it  is  that  I'm  in  your  way,  Canon. 
[As  she  retreats,  the  Canon  sniffs. 

Canon.  That's  a  grand  smell,  Meg.  Some  of  these  days  a 
man'll  run  away  with  you.  [To  Shivers]  She's  the  grandest 
cook  in  the  country,  Michael. 

Shivers.  If  she  is,  it  may  be  news  to  her  to  know  I'm  sending 
to  England  tonight  for  a  fancy  baker  for  the  hotel:  £6a 
month,  free  board  and  a  nice  room  and  plenty  of  chances 
of  getting  one  of  them  American  tourists  that  suffer  from 
dyspepsia  and  rye  whiskey. 

Meg  [cajolingly].  Please,  Mr.  Shivers,  could  I  get  a  trial  with 
you? 

Canon.  What's  that! 

Shivers.  What  about  His  Eminence,  Father  Shaughnessy? 

Meg.  Sure,  he  never  appreciated  my  bakin'  anyway.  Sure, 
you  might  as  well  be  bakin'  strawberry  tarts  and  apple 
fritters  for  the  stone  statue  of  Wolf  Tone  in  the  Square. 

Shivers.  All  right  then,  if  you  want  a  chance;  but  keep  that 
hair  of  yours  out  of  the  dough. 

Meg  [eagerly].  I'll  pack  this  minute  and  be  down  the  next 
minute.  I  have  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet  long 
enough. 
[She  goes,  left,  hilariously.  Shivers  and  the  Canon  laugh. 

Canon.  That  means  a  row  with  Father  Shaughnessy. 

Shivers.  There'll  be  a  row  with  him  whether  or  no.  [Pause] 
Canon,  this  affair  of  his  can't  go  on. 

Canon  [uneasily].  For  God's  sake,  go  easy  now,  Michael. 

Shivers.  How  can  you  go  easy  with  this  sort  of  thing?  It  is  a 
downright  liberty,  and  his  bullyin'  and  dragoonin'  and 
refusin'  to  baptize  the  mixed  marriage  children  are  lib- 
erties, too.  We  are  not  being  kicked  down  the  lanes  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  now,  Canon, 

Canon  [dismally].  Sure,  I'm  always  tellin'  him.  It's  all  rou- 
tine now,  and  no  faith.  As  if  it  was  anything  but  faith  that 
dragged  us  all  out  of  the  pit. 
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Shivers.  Well,  I'm  tellin'  you  straight,  Canon — that's  why  I'm 

here.  I'm  takin'  my  stand  on  my  rights  as  a  citizen  and  the 

majority  of  the  people  down  there  are  quietly  doing  the 

same.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean,  Canon? 
Canon.  I  know  it's  never  the  right  of  anyone  to  do  the  wrong 

thing.  You  should  keep  away  from  Nora  Fintry,  Michael; 

she's  not  for  you. 
Shivers.  Did  I  ever  say  she  was?  I  don't  care  two  straws  for 

the  girshe.  I  just  get  seen  with  her  to  uphold  a  principle; 

call  it  spite  if  you  like. 
Canon.  That's  a  terrible  admission  to  make. 
Shivers.  That's  human  nature,  and  right  well  you  know  it, 

Canon. 
Canon  [pensively].  So  it  is  .  .  .  I'm  a  spiteful  oul'  divil  me- 

self  with  Rosieanne. 

[Rosieanne  knocks  and  enters  excitedly. 
Rosieanne.  Canon,  the  child  is  here  now  with  the  mother  to 

be  baptized.  Are  you  able? 
Canon.  I  am,  in  the  name  of  God. 
Shivers.  So,  you  are  doin'  a  bit  of  sedition  too,  are  you?  Bap- 

tizin'  a  child  behind  his  back. 
Canon.  There's  no  use,  Michael,  in  sittin'  tryin'  to  keep  the 

world  from  turning.  Here,  Rosieanne,  help  me  in  and 

stand  sponsor  for  the  child.  Did  you  bring  in  a  drop  of 

holy  water  from  the  font? 
Rosieanne.  It's  all  ready,  Canon. 
Shivers.  Good  luck,  Canon.  Common  sense  is  surely  the 

white  blackbird  nowadays. 

[He  goes  first.  Rosieanne  wheels  the  Canon  towards  the 

door. 
Canon  [as  they  go].  Did  the  Widow  mention  about  the 

butter,  Rosieanne? 
Rosieanne.  Sure,  wait  till  you  see  the  kitchen  table  with  but- 
ter— as  much  as  would  feed  a  regiment. 
Canon  [in  ecstasy].  Glory  be  to  God! 

[Before  they  reach  the  door  it  opens  and  Father  Shaugh- 

nessy,  carrying  a  sheaf  of  papers,  comes  in  angrily. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  What  is  going  on  here?  What  does  that 
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man  Shivers  want?  What  is  this  child  doing  crying  in  the 
hall  here?  Speak,  woman! 

Rosieanne  [fearfully].  It's — it's  the  Widow  Whelan's  grand- 
child, Father,  that's  to  be  baptized. 

Father  Shaughnessy .  Didn't  I  definitely  refuse  this  rebellious 
and  disobedient  woman? 

Canon.  Maybe  you  did,  but  me  foot's  down  and  I'm  goin'  to 
do  it  meself. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  certainly  are  not.  I  forbid  it.  You 
are  retired. 

Canon  [ragingly].  I'm  not  retired. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Well,  you  are  disabled  and  I  am  in 
charge  here.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  counter  my  order, 
Canon!  Let  me  tell  you  I  have  seen  the  Bishop  this  morn- 
ing and  we  have  arranged  definitely  for  your  removal  to 
a  quiet  home  in  Dalkey. 

Canon.  What's  that!  Damn  the  foot  I'll  move. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You'll  not  have  to.  The  Bishop's  car 
and  his  personal  servant  will  be  here  presently  to  take  you 
away. 

Canon.  Very  well!  But  you'll  need  at  least  another  dozen 
along  with  yourself  to  shift  me  out  of  here.  I'm  in  with 
the  bricks  an'  I'm  stayin'  till  they  fall  down. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  We'll  see!  And  this  woman  and  her 
child  are  getting  out  of  here. 

[He  stamps  out  in  a  temper,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
The  Canon  and  Rosieanne  wait  tensely  listening.  There 
is  an  altercation  outside  and  the  noise  of  a  heavy  door 
closing. 

Canon  [as  the  door  closes].  We're  beat,  Rosieanne.  If  only 
the  Blessed  Mother  would  let  me  walk.  .  .  .  Wheel  me 
in,  Rosieanne,  to  the  little  altar,  till  I  tell  her  the  wretch 
and  the  villain  that  I  am. 

Rosieanne  [sympathetically].  Sure,  she  knows  and  knows, 
Canon. 
[Father  Shaughnessy  enters  and  crosses. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Rose,  you  will  send  Meg  to  me 
instantly. 

Rosieanne.  I  will,  Father. 
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Canon.  Meg's  gone,  if  it's  any  news  to  you. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Gone!  What's  this?  Who  sent  her  away? 

Canon.  Who  but  yourself.  She's  gone  to  work  with  Shivers, 
a  decent  man  who  won't  throw  the  poor  girl's  tarts  out  of 
the  window.  Wheel  me  out  of  this,  Rosieanne. 
[They  pass  out  quietly.  Father  Shaughnessy  walks  up  and 
down  with  grim  features.  The  minutes  pass.  Noise  of  a 
car  approaching  and  stopping  is  heard.  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy looks  out  of  the  window.  Rosieanne  knocks  and 
enters. 

Rosieanne.  If  you  please,  Father,  the  Bishop's  car  is  here 
and  his  man  is  inquiring  for  the  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Then  have  Canon  Lavelle  carefully 
wrapped  for  the  journey.  His  belongings  can  be  sent  after 
him. 

Rosieanne.  But  he  won't  budge,  Father. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  have  your  orders,  Rose. 

Rosieanne.  But  the  Canon's  locked  himself  in  the  Oratory, 
chair  and  all,  and  he  won't  come  out. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [irascibly].  This  is  ludicrous.  He  must 
come  out.  I  insist  on  his  coming  out.  Go,  give  the  Bishop's 
man  some  tea  in  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  have  things  arranged 
by  that. 

Rosianne.  Very  well,  Father.  [She  turns  at  the  door]  Mr. 
Dillon's  here,  Father  Shaughnessy,  an'  he's  very  funny- 
looking. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [irascibly].  Did  you  ever  see  him  when 
he  wasn't  funny-looking?  Send  him  in  at  once.  [She  nods 
and  goes.  A  moment  later,  Denis  Dillon  comes  in.  He  is 
flushed  and  his  eyes  are  dilated.  He  takes  off  his  hat  un- 
steadily, hiccoughs  and  stares  at  Father  Shaughnessy. 
Regarding  him  closely]  Well,  Mr.  Dillon,  what  seems  to 
be  the  matter  with  you? 

Dillon  [unsteadily].  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  Father 
Shaughnessy. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [regarding  him  more  closely].  I  am  not 
in  any  mood  for  f acetiousness,  Mr.  Dillon.  Have  you  per- 
formed the  duties  I  assigned  to  you  today? 
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Dillon  [smoothly],  I  have,  Father,  as  I  always  do  and  as  my 
kind  have  always  done.  I  took  your  bag  of  coppers  and  in- 
stead of  going  out  and  buyin'  a  Potter's  field  like  the  Judas 
I  felt  myself,  I  went  to  Shivers's  pub,  planked  it  down  on 
the  counter  and  drank  every  penny  of  it.  Then  I  went  to 
the  station  for  your  Catholic  Firesides  and  your  Dun- 
dooley  Sentinels  and  what-the-hell-nots,  and  I  made  them 
run  races  with  one  another  all  over  the  windy  roads. 
[Pause]  And  here  I  am. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [holding  himself  in].  You  have  been 
drinking! 

Dillon.  I  have.  I  and  Judas  Iscariot  drowned  our  remorse 
together. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  In  the  strict  interests  of  morality,  I  sum- 
marily suspend  you  meantime  from  the  school. 

Dillon  [maudlinly].  It  is  not  new  to  me  to  be  suspended, 
Father  Shaughnessy.  All  my  life  I  have  been  suspended  by 
a  piece  of  whip-gut  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  all 
about  me  dark  saints  frown  and  jabber  in  my  ears  and 
away  below  me,  little  black  priests  read  their  breviaries 
and  see  in  me  the  justice  of  God. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  This  is  disgusting  before  me. 
[Imperatively]  Sober  yourself,  fellow,  in  my  presence. 

Dillon.  To  be  sober  is  to  be  afraid  again — afraid  of  your 
black  cloth  and  your  eyes  and  your  collar. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [suddenly  striking  him  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  the  face].  Will  that  sober  you? 

Dillon  [wincing  and  stung.  After  a  pause].  A  little,  perhaps. 
Sufficient  for  me  to  recognize  another  Irish  clerical 
privilege. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  You  are  insolent,  incredibly  insolent. 
Get  out  of  here  and  report  to  me  when  you  are  sober. 
Then  I  will  deal  with  you. 

Dillon  [turning  slowly].  When  I'm  sober  .  .  .  when  the 
mountains  fall  upon  me. 

[Sudden    noise    of    cheering    and    shouting    without. 
Rosieanne  enters  excitedly. 

Rosieanne.  Father,  Patrick  Hearty  is  dragging  the  girl  Nora 
Fintry  up  the  street.  They're  coming  in  here. 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [calmly].  Then  admit  them  instantly 
and  without  concern. 

Rosieanne.  But  there's  a  whole  crowd  of  people  followin' 
them,  cheerin'  and  shoutin'  at  them. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Take  no  notice  of  them.  Admit  only 
my  officer  and  his  prisoner. 

[She  nods  and  goes.  Dillon  turns  a  little  drunkenly  and 
stares  at  the  priest. 

Dillon.  Prisoner!  A  strange  word  that!  Nora  will  never  be 
anyone's  prisoner. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  deal  with  this  insolence  at  an- 
other time,  Dillon. 

[Loud  knocks  on  the  door,  right.  It  is  flung  open  and 
Patrick  Hearty  drags  in  Nora  Fintry  and  throws  her  for- 
ward. He  looks  exhausted  and  is  panting.  Nora  is  di- 
sheveled, her  clothes  are  torn  and  her  hair  tossed  about 
her  face.  From  outside  comes  the  noise  of  talking  and 
discussion  and  arguing  during  the  rest  of  this  scene. 

Hearty.  Your  orders,  Father  Shaughnessy. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  So  be  it.  I  will  answer  for  it. 

Hearty  [pointing  to  Dillon].  And  that  man,  Father,  refused 
to  help  us  in  any  way.  He's  a  traitor. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  For  this,  Denis  Dillon,  you  are  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  school. 

Dillon  [shakingly].  We  begin  to  ascend.  Hold  on  to  me, 
Nora,  for  I  am  not  used  to  ascending. 

Nora.  I  am  closer  to  you  now,  Denis,  than  I  have  ever  been 
to  you  before,  or  to  anyone. 

Hearty  [irascibly].  Now  we're  going  to  have  the  meek  mar- 
tyrs dyin'  together.  I'd  have  none  of  that,  Father. 

Nora.  You'll  find  nothing  very  meek  about  me,  Brigadier 
General  Hearty.  You  may  think  yourself  a  lion  panting 
after  virtue,  but  you're  just  an  old  miley  cow  to  me. 
[Dillon  laughs  hilariously.  Cries  come  from  outside,  cries 
of  "Leave  the  girshe  alone."  "Come  out,  Hearty,  and  fight 
with  men" 

Hearty  [squaring  up  to  Dillon].  I  will  put  your  yellow  teeth 
down  your  neck,  schoolmaster! 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [calmly].  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hearty, 
you  will  stand  erect  in  your  position,  and  preserve  your 
dignity  as  a  moral  policeman. 

Hearty.  But  this  is  unbearable  provocation,  Father! 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Provocation  is  the  acid  test  of  char- 
acter. Return  to  your  former  position  and  make  a  report. 

Hearty  [saluting  and  crossing].  This  evening,  Father,  when 
in  the  company  of  Officers  Driscoll,  Martin,  Nolan  and 
O'Brien  and  Woman  Officer  Brodigan,  we  saw  the  man 
Shivers  and  the  girl  Nora  Fintry,  openly  and  brazenly 
associating  in  a  motor-car.  I  immediately  searched  for 
the  secretary,  Denis  Dillon. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Where  did  you  find  him? 

Hearty.  I  found  him  in  Shivers's  public  house. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Describe  his  exact  position. 

Hearty.  He  had  piles  of  pennies  all  round  him  and  he  was 
building  a  castle  with  them,  drinkin'  Scotch  and  soda  and 
singin'  a  disgraceful  ballad.  I  asked  him  to  co-operate  with 
me. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What  was  his  answer? 

Hearty.  He  pointed  at  me  and  called  me  a  Firbolg. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  A  what? 

Hearty.  A  Firbolg. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What's  that? 

Hearty.  One  of  them  little  black  men,  Father,  that  you  see 
in  Joyce's  History,  Part  I. 

[Dillon  and  Nora  laugh.  Cries  come  from  outside ,  cries 
of  "Speech.  Speech.  Leave  the  lassie  alone.  Come  outside 
and  fight." 

Father  Shaughnessy  [softly].  What  did  you  do? 

Hearty.  I  threw  him  against  the  counter  as  one  unworthy  of 
his  position  and  returned  to  my  men. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [calmly].  You  had  no  right  whatever,  as 
a  moral  policeman,  to  throw  him  against  the  counter. 
Proceed. 

Hearty.  I  decided  with  the  help  of  Officer  Brigid  Brodigan 
to  seize  Nora  Fintry  and  take  her  before  you  here. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  What  was  her  attitude? 
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Hearty,  She  scratched  and  kicked  and  shouted  and  her 

language  was  ungodly.  Brigid  Brodigan  is  now  getting  a 

patch  on  her  face  at  the  chemist's. 
Father  Shaughnessy .  And  the  man,  Michael  Shivers. 
Hearty.  I  detailed  Officers  Driscoll,  Martin,  Nolan  and 

O'Brien  to  arrest  him. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  To  your  knowledge,  did  he  resist  arrest? 
Hearty.  He  did,  Father.  They're  still  battlin'  below  on  the 

bridge. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Why  didn't  you  call  on  the  people  for 

assistance? 
Hearty.  The  people  round  at  the  time  were  agin  us.  It's  the 

free  drinks  Shivers  gives  them,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Is  there  evidence  to  support  that? 
Hearty.  I  think  we  could  get  sworn  evidence. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Then  that  hotel  must  be  placed  out  of 

bounds  to  our  Catholic  parishioners.  [Pause]  What  of  the 

Civil  Police? 
Hearty.  The  Inspector  and  his  men  stood  lookin'  on. 
Dillon.  So  was  /  lookin'  on  from  Shivers's  doorway,  don't 

forget  that. 
Nora.  And  when  I  get  out  of  here,  I'll  not  stand  looking  on 

either. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [calmly].  A  deplorable  attitude,  child. 

Will  you  please  be  silent  and  allow  me  to  deal  as  gently 

as  possible  with  you. 
Dillon.  Lift  the  crumb  from  the  table  of  your  master,  Nora. 
Nora  [breaking  out  violently].  No  man  is  my  master.  No 

damned  generation  of  clerics  will  hunt  me  down.  I  am  a 

daughter  of  what  was  here  before  you  all  and  a  mother 

of  what  will  be  here  after  you  are  all  gone. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [quietly].  You  are  tiring  yourself  out 

unnecessarily,  child.  I  think  we  can  allow  you  to  sit.  Bring 

a  chair,  Patrick  Hearty. 
Hearty  [sullenly].  Not  me.  She's  called  me  out  of  my  name. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  You  will  carry  out  my  inductions  in- 
stantly. [Hearty  immediately  places  the  chair  beside  Norn] 

You  may  sit. 
Nora.  I  refuse. 
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Father  Shaughnessy.  I  ask  you  to  sit. 

Nora  [suddenly  heaving  the  chair  across  the  room].  And  that 

is  my  answer. 

[Dead   silence    follows.    Hearty    strikes    a    threatening 

attitude. 
Hearty.  I  wouldn't  tolerate  that,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [calmly].  Can  I  not  teach  you  patience? 

Can  I  not  make  you  remember  whose  work  you  are  doing? 

As  an  example  to  this  poor  undisciplined  girl  and  to  you 

also,  I  myself  will  retrieve  the  chair.  [He  crosses,  lifts  the 

fallen  chair  and  places  it  in  its  former  position.  As  he 

places  the  chair]  And  now,  we  shall  proceed. 

[Enter  Rosieanne  perturbed. 
Rosieanne.  Please,  Father,  the  Bishop's  man  is  finished  his 

tea  and  he  says  he  can't  wait  all  night. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Where  is  Canon  Lavelle? 
Rosieanne.  Sure,  he's  still  in  the  Oratory,  Father,  and  he 

won't  come  out. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  This  is  unspeakable.  See  that  he  gets 

no  food  until  he  returns  to  his  room  and  instruct  the 

Bishop's  servant  to  remain  meanwhile. 
Rosieanne.  Very  well,  Father,  and  there's  a  crowd  of  people 

wantin'  in. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Let  nobody  in. 

[Cries  and  shouting  outside. 
Rosieanne.  Nora  Fintry's  father  is  standing  crying  at  the 

door. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  You  may  allow  him  in,  Rosieanne,  in 

case  we  are  in  the  least  unfair. 

[Rosieanne  nods  and  goes  off. 
Dillon.  Standin'  cryin'  at  the  priest's  door.  There's  somethin' 

that  echoes  far  back  in  that. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  For  that  malicious  remark,  Denis  Dil- 
lon, you  are  placed  under  arrest  as  an  enemy  of  the  Vigil- 
ance Committee. 

[Hearty  moves  up  beside  Dillon. 
Dillon.  What  does  it  matter?  I  have  been  under  arrest  since 

I  was  born.  I  have  been  inside  the  netting  wire  that  runs 

round  the  clerical  gardens. 
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Hearty.  Enough  of  that  cheek  or  I'll  quieten  you. 

Nora.  Keep  you  heart  up,  Denis.  They  can  take  our  bread 
and  butter,  but  they  can't  take  what  we  had  before  they 
came  to  the  land  at  all. 

[Enter  Phelim  Fintry  distressed.  He  looks  about  him  wor- 
ried and  downcast. 

Phelim  [pathetically  to  Nora].  There!  What  did  I  tell  you! 
I  could  see  this  before  me  like  £  dog  on  the  road.  En- 
emies— always  makin'  enemies,  didn't  I  say? — 

Nora.  Stop  whining,  father,  and  take  me  home  out  of  this 
place. 

Phelim.  How  can  I  take  you  home,  and  all  hands  here  agin 
you? 

Dillon.  I  will  take  you  home,  Nora. 

Hearty  [grimly].  Aye,  schoolmaster,  when  the  priest  says  it. 

Dillon.  If  only  I  was  able,  Nora. 

Nora.  You  are  able  in  the  heart,  Denis,  never  mind. 
[Dillon  hangs  his  head. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Each  of  you  must  first  openly  express 
sorrow  before  me  for  having  publicly  outraged  the  moral 
law,  and  for  the  grave  scandal  you  have  given,  and  you 
must  both  give  an  assurance  to  live  a  fit  and  proper  life 
in  the  future  and  to  co-operate  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
letter  with  my  Vigilance  Committee. 

Nora  [flashing  out].  I  was  not  born  to  give  you,  or  any  of 
you,  assurances. 

Dillon.  And  that  answer  will  do  for  me,  too. 
[Pause. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly,  after  the  pause].  Nora  Fintry, 
are  you  going  to  exhaust  my  patience  with  you? 

Nora.  What* s  your  patience  to  me,  Father  Shaughnessy? 
You're  just  to  me  a  man  I  rub  shoulders  with  in  a  dark 
street,  and  forget. 

Phelim.  For  God's  sake,  Nora,  don't  anger  the  priest.  You'll 
not  be  the  better  of  it  the  morrow  or  the  day  after.  Can't 
you  say  the  word  that  he  wants  you  to  say?  What's  there 
in  a  word? 

Nora.  There's  always  been  one  in  Ireland  who  thought  the 
whole  of  life  was  in  a  word.  I  was  born  of  such  a  one. 
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Phelim.  You  were  born  of  me,  Nora,  an'  I  didn't  learn  you 

that. 
Nora.  It's  your  old  double  bed  you're  thinking  of,  father. 

Only  for  that  you'd  swear  you  never  saw  me  before. 
Dillon.  That's  it.  The  double  beds  and  the  clerical  gardens — 

the  twin  jailors  that  deny  us  life. 
Hearty.  How  far  are  we  to  put  with  this,  Father? 
Father  Shaughnessy.  Do  you  two  want  to  provoke  me  to  the 

use  of  sterner  measures?  You  are  both  a  menace  in  my 

parish.  You  will  either  repent  of  your  misdeeds  and  give 

suitable  assurances  or  leave  my  parish. 
Nora.  I  will  give  you  nothing,  and  I  will  remain  in  my  own 

home,  where  I  belong. 
Dillon.  An'  I  will  dig  myself  in  beside  you,  Nora. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [in  passion].  Stand  forward,  Phelim 

Fintry. 
Phelim  [shakingly].  Yes — yes,  Father.  Sure,  I  will  do  any- 
thing I — -I  can,  Father. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  You  will  refuse  this  girl  your  house 

until  she  consents  to  give  us  the  promises  we  require  of 

her. 
Phelim.  It's — it's  hard,  Father.  But  if  you  say  it. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  I  have  said  it.  [Phelim  bows  his  head] 

And  that  is  only  a  beginning.  I  will  leave  this  woman  so 

that  not  even  the  dogs  on  the  street  will  recognize  her. 
Phelim  [crossing].  I  suppose  I  may  go  home  now,  to  my 

empty  house  and  stay  there.  Who  wants  a  man  with  a 

daughter  that  the  priest's  agin? 

[He  goes  forlornly. 
Dillon  [pointing  after  Phelim].  There  we  are,  all  of  us,  since 

the  wild  geese  flew  screaming  away.  We  wear  coercion 

like  an  inside  shirt. 
Hearty  [striking  Dillon].  That's  enough  out  of  you. 
Dillon.  Keep  your  hands  off  me,  you  Firbolg,  you  priest's 

policeman. 

[Violent  knocking  without  and  cries.  Inspector  Toomey 

tired  and  disheveled  enters  dramatically,  right,  and  sur- 
veys the  room.  There  is  a  deep  pause. 
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Father  Shaughnessy  [after  the  pause].  What  is  your  business, 
Inspector  Toomey? 

Toomey.  I  have  just  arrested  the  four  men,  Driscoll,  Martin, 
Nolan  and  O'Brien  and  I  now  arrest  you,  Patrick  Hearty, 
for  assault  and  battery  and  doing  grievous  bodily  harm 
to  Nora  Fintry  and  Michael  Shivers. 
[He  takes  hold  of  him. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  This  is  an  outrage.  These  moral  officers 
acted  expressly  on  my  orders. 

Toomey  [with  spirit].  Am  I  to  take  it  then,  Father  Shaugh- 
nessy, that  you  aided  and  abetted  these  people  in  a  breach 
of  the  civil  law? 

Father  Shaughnessy  [impatiently].  I  want  none  of  your 
police  jargon.  Put  it  that  way  if  you  like. 

Toomey  [angrily].  Your  admission  leaves  me  with  no  alterna- 
tive. I  warned  you  before  I  never  count  the  cost  of  doing 
my  duty  clean  or  dirty.  I'll  probably  pay  for  this  but  I'm 
doing  it  all  the  same.  [Pause]  As  an  officer  of  the  law,  I 
arrest  you,  Father  Shaughnessy,  and  charge  you  with  being 
a  menace  to  the  public  peace  and  with  inciting  people  to 
acts  of  criminal  violence  in  defiance  of  the  civil  law. 

Hearty  [violently  asserting  himself].  You  stupid  bobby!  You 
can't  arrest  the  priest.  Lay  one  hand  on  him  and  b'  the 
Lord  .  .  . 

Father  Shaughnessy.  One  moment,  Patrick  Hearty.  You  will 
allow  him  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  [Pause]  Proceed, 
Toomey. 

Toomey.  I'll  do  it  whether  he  stops  me  or  not.  I'd  brain  him 
where  he  stands.  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. No  doubt  bail  can  be  arranged  there. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  quite  ready. 

Hearty.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  [He  runs  excitedly  to  the  window 
back  and  starts  shouting]  Hey,  men  and  women  out  there, 
do  yous  know  that  the  priest  is  arrested?  Are  yous  going  to 
see  handcuffs  on  the  priest?  [Cries  of  horror  and  menacing 
shouts.] 

Voices.  Who's  touchin'  the  priest?  Who's  arrestin'  the  priest? 
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Hearty  [shouting  at  the  window].  Are  yous  goin'  to  let  the 
priest  be  took  to  the  barracks? 
[More  cries  and  shouting. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [to  Toomey],  Are  you  quite  sure,  police- 
man, that  my  people  are  against  me? 

Toomey.  It  matters  nothing  to  me  who  the  people  are  with. 
I'll  do  my  duty  if  Hell  opens. 

Voices.  Let  us  in.  We  want  that  bloody  bobby.  Let  him  touch 
the  priest  if  he  dares.  We'll  kick  the  bobby  down  the  road. 

Hearty.  Now  we'll  see. 

Toomey.  Aye,  we'll  see.  This  is  not  the  first  dirty  job  I've 
had  to  carry  through,  and  it  won't  be  the  last!  If  I  fail, 
then  there's  no  law  in  this  land  except  the  priest's  law. 

Dillon  [with  a  laugh].  The  Inspector  has  made  a  discovery. 
Give  him  a  medal. 

Toomey.  Shut  up,  Dillon,  or  I'll  arrest  you  too. 

Dillon.  You  can't  arrest  a  man  that's  already  arrested.  I'm  a 
prisoner  of  the  Holy  Office. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  I  am  ready  waiting  to  accompany  you 
to  the  Barracks,  Inspector  Toomey. 

Toomey  [firmly].  And  so  you  will.  [He  crosses  purposefully 
to  the  window]  Men  and  women  of  this  town.  I  warn 
you  all  that  any  interference  with  me  in  the  execution  of 
my  duty  will  mean  scores  of  arrests  and  trials  for  lawless- 
ness. I  advise  you  to  disperse  to  your  homes  at  once  for 
I'll  shoot  my  way  through  you  if  I  must. 
[A  shower  of  cries  and  shouts. 

Voices.  Leave  the  priest  alone!  You  dare  touch  the  priest, 
you  bloody  bobby! 

[A  shower  of  stones  smashes  against  the  window.  Toomey 
falls  back. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Did  you  say — shoot  your  way? 

Toomey.  That's  what  I  said — and  it  won't  be  the  first  time. 

Voices.  Let  us  in!  Let  us  in!  We  want  the  bobby. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [going  to  the  window].  My  people,  I 
want  you  to  face  this  crisis  calmly  and  with  Christian  dig- 
nity. You  are  now,  as  always,  the  custodians  of  the  moral 
name  and  fame  of  our  country,  treasures  which  we  store 
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eternally  in  our  souls.  Don't  be  distressed,  it  is  not  the  first 

time  that  one  of  your  priests  has  gone  to  a  prison  cell.  .  .  . 
Dillon.  The  new  Mark  Anthony!  You  damn  fool,  Toomey. 

Have  you  no  brains? 
Toomey  [prohibiting  further  speech],  I  will  not  allow  this 

incitement.  Stand  back. 

[Father  Shaughnessy   returns  from  the  window,  Nora 

watches  him  closely, 
Nora  [bitterly].  That  was  the  act  of  a  cruel  man — not  of  a 

priest. 
Father  Shaughnessy.  So  I  have  disappointed  our  pagan 

heroine,  have  I?  How  much  would  I  disappoint  you,  if  in 

justice  I  sent  you  and  Dillon  out  of  here  and  told  my 

people  you  were  my  enemies? 
Toomey.  I  would  prevent  that.  They  both  have  the  secular 

independence  I  shot  men  down  for  and  hid  in  haystacks 

for,  and  blew  lorries  of  British  soldiers  sky-high  for.  And 

priest  or  no  priest  you'll  not  snatch  it  from  them. 
Nora.  Thank  you,  Inspector.  That's  the  first  time  that's  been 

said  in  Irish  history. 
Toomey.  Don't  thank  me,  lassie.  It's  my  job  and  I  hate  the 

damn  thing  like  poison.  But  I'll  do  it  all  the  same.  That's 

the  soldier's  make-up. 
Hearty  [to  the  Inspector].  Are  you  daft  enough  to  think 

that  the  people  are  goin'  to  let  you  get  away  with  arrestin' 

the  priest? 
Toomey  [determined].  I  will  not  be  intimidated.  [Angrily] 

You  will  be  handcuffed  together  and  I  will  clear  a  way 

with  these.  [He  takes  out  his  baton  and  a  gun]  Get  ready 

to  leave,  all. 
Father  Shaughnessy  [grimly].  We  are  ready.  You  are  free 

to  take  us,  policeman — at  your  peril. 
Toomey.  At  my  peril  then!  And  so  be  it.  Come  along. 

[The  door  is  suddenly  flung  open,  left,  and  Rosieanne  runs 

in, 
Rosieanne  [waving  her  hands].  The  Canon!  Father,  the 

Canon! 

[She  runs  back  again.  All  turn  and  stare  at  the  door,  A 
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moment  later  Canon  Lavelle  appears  and  walks  with  fair 
steps  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  into  the  room.  He  is 
greeted  with  a  shower  of  ejaculations. 

All  together.  Canon! 

Father  Shaughnessy  [staring  at  him].  This — is  incredible. 

Canon  [crossing  to  Father  Shaughnessy].  Faith  is  always  in- 
credible, Father  Shaughnessy,  to  the  mathematician. 
[Cries  of  shouting  and  cursing  without]  What  is  still  more 
incredible  is  that  your  blundering  has  made  raving  wolves 
out  of  my  harmless  sheep.  Listen  to  that! 

Father  Shaughnessy  [stopping  the  Canon  as  he  moves  to- 
wards the  window].  You  can't  interfere  in  this.  I  forbid  it. 
You  must  await  the  Bishop's  ruling. 

Canon.  I  will  do  as  I  think  fit.  There  are  lives  at  stake. 
[A  tense  pause  as  they  regard  each  other. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [in  a  temper].  Very  well,  I  have  warned 
you.  I  withdraw  as  a  protest. 
[He  slams  the  table  angrily  and  sits  down. 

Voices.  The  Canon!  The  Canon!  Hurrah  for  the  Canon! 

Canon  [at  the  window,  hammering  with  his  stick  sharply]. 
I'll  hurrah  yous  if  I  come  out,  the — the  damned  cheek  of 
you  all.  Is  that  you  I  see  there,  Christy  Lamb,  and  the 
poor  cows  below  waitin'  to  be  milked?  And  you,  Sarah 
Pender,  who's  mindin'  your  children  and  you  there  like 
a  brazen  faggot?  An'  Peadar  Coyne.  I'll  go  down,  Peadar, 
and  raise  you  on  me  toe  with  a  kick,  so  I  will.  An'  you, 
Nancy  Ryan,  I  never  saw  you  with  a  clean  house  in  my 
life  an'  there  you  are,  an'  you,  Phil  Brady,  that  put  the 
heel  on  my  boot  that  came  off  in  a  week.  A  grand  cob- 
bler you  are,  standin'  there,  ravin'  and  shoutin',  an'  of 
course  we  wouldn't  be  right  without  you,  Barney  Comis- 
key.  How  did  you  manage  to  drag  your  elbow  off  the 
counter  to  come  up  and  see  me?  An'  you,  you  lazy  imp, 
Aggie  Slaven,  an'  the  ashes  meetin'  me  at  the  door  when- 
ever I  go  to  your  house.  A  fine  set  yous  all  are,  makin'  a 
public  show  an'  laugh  of  my  parish,  an'  the  man  from  the 
Independent  sittin'  there  on  the  wall  writin'  it  all  down 
and  burstin'  with  the  laughin'.  Get  home  out  of  that  this 
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minute,  to  your  work  an*  your  children  an'  when  I  say 
Mass  the  morrow  I  will  not  have  me  tongue  in  me  cheek 
when  I'm  talkin'  to  you. 

[Noise  of  people  moving  away  and  then  silence.  The 
Canon  slams  the  window  tight,  then  crosses  and  confronts 
the  others. 

Canon  [tapping  with  his  stick].  Patrick  Hearty,  when  I  was 
strong  on  me  props,  did  I  or  did  I  not  lead  you  home  often 
of  a  night,  when  you  had  more  drink  in  you  than  would 
stupefy  a  donkey? 

Hearty.  You  maybe  did,  Canon. 

Canon.  There's  no  maybe  about  it  at  all. 

Hearty.  That's  all  over  now,  Canon. 

Canon.  I  see.  You're  a  drunkard  no  longer.  You  have 
changed  all  that  to  be  a  common  hooligan,  defyin'  the  law 
and  assaultin'  your  neighbors. 

Hearty.  I  done  it  on  the  priest's  orders. 

Canon.  You  did  it  for  your  own  glorification.  Knocking  the 
daylights  out  of  your  neighbors  for  the  greater  honor  and 
glory  of  God  is  a  worse  disease  than  leprosy.  Go  home  to 
your  big  ass  of  a  wife  an'  I'll  see  if  I  can  coax  the  Inspec- 
tor here  not  to  land  you  below  in  the  jail. 

Hearty.  All  right,  Canon,  if  you  want  me  to  go,  I'll  go. 
There's  a  devil  the  size  of  an  elephant  in  that  fellow 
Toomey,  and  I  want  nothin'  to  do  with  him. 
[He  crosses. 

Toomey.  You're  right,  Hearty.  I'd  think  as  much  of  braining 
you  as  I  would  of  strangling  a  weasel. 
[Hearty  goes,  a  little  surlily.  The  Canon  looks  sympathet- 
ically at  Nora,  who  is  now  pale  and  exhausted. 

Canon.  Nora,  you  look  as  if  you  were  dragged  out  of  a 
shuck.  Take  her  in,  Dillon,  and  get  Rosieanne  to  give  her 
a  cup  of  hot  tea. 

Dillon.  I  will,  Canon.  Come  on,  Nora. 

[Nora  listlessly  allows  Dillon  to  take  her  off,  left.  The 
Canon  watches  her  go,  then  turns  to  Toomey  with  a  shake 
of  his  head. 

Canon  [eyeing  Toomey].  Well,  Inspector,  may  I  congrat- 
ulate you?  You're  the  grandest  and  the  greatest  idiot  in 
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all  Ireland.  You  have  actually  arrested  a  priest  for  break- 
ing the  law. 

Toomey.  And  why  not,  Canon?  I've  killed  men  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  I  consider  myself  an  honest  man. 

Canon.  Honest  men,  Toomey,  can  sometimes  be  damned 
nuisances.  That's  why  the  Greeks  killed  Socrates,  and 
quite  right  too.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  law  of  come 
and  go,  of  the  law  of  Nelson  and  his  blind  eye?  When 
the  English,  who  have  the  wisdom  of  all  mediocre  people, 
are  menaced  by  Communism,  they  don't  shoot  them 
down,  do  they?  They  picture  them  in  comic  papers  with 
beards  and  bombs  and  l^ugh  them  out  of  existence.  We, 
who  are  more  learned  but  less  wise,  should  do  likewise 
with  our  Holy  Willies  on  the  one  hand  like  Hearty  and 
his  Vigilance  men,  and  our  pagans  on  the  other  hand 
like  Dillon  and  our  little  firebrand  Nora. 

Toomey.  I'm  no  philosopher,  Canon.  Philosophy  to  me  is  a 
juggling  with  words  to  evade  an  honest  issue.  As  a  man 
under  orders,  I  do  what  I  must  do  and  no  bones  about  it. 
Can  you  give  me  a  guarantee  this  is  all  over? 

Canon.  I  can,  and  you  can  depend  on  me  word,  as  a  strictly 
dishonest  old  rascal. 

Toomey.  Good  enough,  Canon.  God  save  what's  left  of  hap- 
piness from  honest  fanatics  like  me  and  that  priest  over 
there. 

[The  Inspector  goes.  Father  Shaughnessy,  who  has  been 
sitting  silently  looking  fixedly  before  him,  now  rises  slowly 
and  confronts  the  Canon. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Canon  Lavelle!  I  have  remained  silent 
all  this  time  so  as  not  to  cause  a  brawl.  I  may  tell  you 
straight  I  am  not  going  to  take  this  highhanded  presump- 
tion of  yours  lying  down. 

Canon.  Neither  am  I  going  to  allow  you  to  make  my  parish 
the  cockpit  of  your  theories. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Your  blundering  and  old-fashioned 
heroics  have  ruined  everything  I  have  achieved. 

Canon.  What  have  you  achieved?  You  have  only  succeeded 
in  stupidly  dragging  into  the  light  the  things  we  old 
codgers  grow  in  the  dark  in  Ireland. 
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Father  Shaughnessy.  I  will  allow  nothing  to  grow  in  the  dark 
in  the  new  Ireland  we  are  building. 

Canon.  Of  course  you  won't,  because  you're  a  hotheaded 
pioneer  full  of  spiritual  snobbery.  Ten  thousand  sages  of 
the  Church  have  refused  to  write  certain  laws  on  paper, 
but  you  rushing  in  with  a  Gaelic  tag  in  your  mouth, 
scrawl  them  across  a  page  with  a  schoolboy's  pen.  Let  me 
tell  you  this,  that  we  rule  this  nation  with  laws  that  no 
one  writes  but  that  everyone  instinctively  accepts.  You 
can  cross  out  a  law  that's  on  paper,  but  you  can't  cross 
out  a  law  that  has  never  been  written.  The  day  you  put 
these  laws  on  paper  in  this  country,  you  and  I  and  all  we 
stand  for  will  have  to  take  the  field  and  fight  to  the  death 
for  our  continuance.  You  think  I'm  an  ouP  fool,  because  I 
speak  to  my  people  in  their  own  language,  but  instead  I  am 
what  Christ  cautioned  us  to  be,  as  simple  as  a  dove,  but  as 
wise  as  a  serpent. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [angrily].  I  believe  none  of  these  things 
you  say— not  a  syllable.  They're  theologically  crooked 
and  dishonest. 

Canon.  You'll  believe  one  day  in  cold  steel  in  your  stomach, 
an'  that's  the  answer  to  your  damned  moral  gymnastics. 
And  there's  more  Toomeys  and  more  men  of  blood  and 
duty  in  this  country  than  your  idiocy  can  see. 
[Rosieanne  enters. 

Rosieanne.  Please,  Canon,  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  Bishop's 
man?  He's  stamping  up  and  down,  callin'  me  names  and 
he  wants  more  tea  because  the  schoolmaster  and  Nora 
are  gettin'  some. 

Canon.  Tell  him  to  take  this  letter  I  have  written  direct  to 
the  Bishop. 
[Hands  her  a  letter. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  Wait.  [A  pause]  Tell  him,  Rose,  to  pre- 
pare instantly  to  drive  me  to  the  Bishop's  residence. 

Rosieanne.  Yes,  Father! 

[She  goes,  carrying  the  Canon's  letter. 

Father  Shaughnessy.  We  shall  argue  no  further.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  Bishop. 

Canon.  Go  ahead,  an'  if  his  Right  Reverence  is  half  as 
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shrewd  as  I  think  he  is,  he'll  send  you  to  Glasgow  where 
Communists  are  two  a  penny  and  Holy  Willies  are  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen. 

Father  Shaughnessy  [irascibly'].  Pah!  I  have  been  too  fair 
with  you.  It  is  one  of  my  weaknesses  with  people. 
[He  stamps  out.  The  Canon  looks  strangely  after  him. 
Rosieanne  enters. 

Rosieanne.  Are  you  sure  you're  all  right,  Canon?  For  God's 
sake,  sit  down  an'  don't  overdo  it  all  at  once. 

Canon.  I  will,  Rosieanne. 

[She  places  a  chair  for  him  and  he  sits. 

Rosieanne.  It  was  the  Mother  of  God  herself  that  done  it, 
Canon,  an'  that  mob  round  the  door  an'  the  Inspector's 
blood  up  and  the  skin  and  hair  ready  for  the  flyin'. 

Canon.  Yes,  it  was  that,  Rosieanne.  I  prayed  and  prayed  in 
the  dark  like  the  way  our  poor  fathers  must  have  done 
long  ago  on  the  dark  sides  of  the  mountains  and  I  felt 
as  if  they  were  crowdin'  round  me  an'  the  mud  of  the 
black  years  on  their  cheeks.  [Pause.  He  looks  at  Rosie- 
anne] Let  you  not  be  sayin'  a  word  of  this  to  anyone 
with  your  clatterin'  tongue. 

Rosieanne.  I  won't  breathe  it,  Canon.  [Enter  left,  Nora  and 
Dillon]. 

Canon.  Well,  did  you  two  have  something  to  eat? 

Dillon.  We  had  hot  tea  and  we  needed  it,  Canon. 

Canon.  Aye.  Well,  it's  time  I  had  some  too.  Go  on,  Rosie- 
anne, an'  see  about  it.  An'  you  might  send  a  message  down 
to  the  Widow  Whelan  an'  the  others  that  have  the  un- 
baptized  children  to  bring  all  the  babies  up  to  me  in  the 
mornin'  till  I  christen  them. 

Dillon.  I'll  run  down  and  tell  her  myself,  Canon.  It's  only  a 
hen's  race  and  she'll  tell  the  others. 
[Rosieanne  nods  and  goes  out,  left. 

Canon.  Go  ahead  then,  Denis,  if  you  are  anxious  to  be  a 
law-abiding  citizen  again. 
[The  Canon  grins  and  Dillon  laughs. 

Dillon.  Don't  forget,  I'm  an  ex-schoolmaster,  Canon. 

Canon.  Och,  ex  your  grannie.  You  will  go  to  the  school  on 
Monday  morning,  as  usual. 
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Dillon  [at  the  door,  turning].  Do  you  mean,  Canon,  that  I'm 
not  dismissed? 

Canon.  Don't  be  an  ass,  Dillon.  [Pause]  And  I  like  my 
teachers  to  be  married.  It  settles  them  down. 

Dillon  [appealingly],  Nora,  do  you  think  if  I  went  back  to 
the  school  .  .  . 
[He  stops  and  looks  at  her. 

Nora  [vehemently].  So,  you  want  to  go  on  being  a  message 
boy  and  the  Canon's  parish  clerk.  Is  that  what  it  all  comes 
to? 

Canon.  Now,  what  kind  of  talk  is  that,  Nora? 

Nora.  He  must  choose.  This  is  one  of  the  things  must  be 
said,  Canon.  You  want  him  to  run  your  messages  and  be 
your  parish  clerk.  I  want  him  to  go  out  and  meet  life  and 
not  hide  from  it,  to  cease  being  a  servant,  and  to  begin 
being  the  giant  that  every  man  should  build  up  within 
himself,  yes,  to  charge  windmills,  if  need  be,  to  believe 
with  me  that  no  law  is  stronger  than  life.  For  these  I 
want  him,  Canon,  and  I  won't  share. 

Dillon.  Then,  neither  will  I  share,  Nora.  [Pause]  Canon,  I 
refuse  your  offer  of  the  school. 

Canon  [going  to  Dillon].  It's  easy,  Dillon,  to  be  heroic  when 
the  blood  runs  hot.  But  how  hot  is  the  blood  when  your 
wife  is  hungry  and  with  child  and  the  fire  won't  light  be- 
cause there's  no  coal? 

Dillon  [aghast],  God,  don't  say  that  to  me,  Canon. 

Canon.  Aye,  I'll  say  it  to  you.  It's  another  of  the  things  must 
be  said. 

Dillon.  I  ...  I  ...  I  couldn't  bear  that  .  .  .  It's  all  so 
uncertain.  If  I  went  back  to  the  school  for  security,  would 
you  not  try  and  see  a  little  of  the  way  with  me? 

Nora  [slowly].  You  asked  me,  Denis,  to  lift  you  up  and  set 
you  free.  I've  tried  and  failed.  Good-bye,  Canon.  I'm 
going  away. 

Canon.  Now  you're  being  silly  and  stupid,  Nora.  You're  not 
going  back  to  England,  I  hope. 

Nora.  No,  I  will  never  leave  Ireland  again.  There's  some- 
thing here  that  is  nowhere  else.  It's  away  back  far  and 
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away  deep  down.  A  man  going  down  a  moonlit  road  from 
a  fair  may  know  it,  or  a  child  reading  on  a  broken  window- 
sill  of  Niam  or  Aideen  or  Maeve,  but  they  will  tell  you 
no  name  for  it.  They  will  look  away  from  you  and  the 
tears  will  come  with  a  sudden  wild  rush,  but  the  cry  is 
within  them  forever,  and  neither  money  nor  mating  will 
make  them  happy.  [Pause]  I  am  like  that,  Canon.  It's  my 
only  sin,  and  this  is  my  only  true  confession.  Do  you 
know  now,  why  I  could  not  say  the  wretched  word  for 
poor  Father  Shaughnessy  ...  or  why  I  can't  be  the 
wife  of  your  parish  clerk? 

[Pause.  She  looks  at  the  Canon  with  suffering  eyes  and 
goes  to  the  door. 

Dillon.  Have  pity  on  me,  Nora. 

Nora.  I  have  no  pity,  Denis,  for  a  man  who  wants  to  live  on 
in  servitude.  I  have  been  born  out  of  warriors,  poets,  saints 
and  heroes;  and  am  I  to  bear  children  to  a  servant? 

Dillon.  But  there's  no  way,  Nora.  Can't  he  see  there's  no 
way? 

Nora.  When  there's  no  way,  what  do  all  great  people  and 
nations  do?  They  blaze  a  way.  But  cowards  sit  in  the  mud 
and  complain  against  God.  There's  my  father's  land  that 
needs  working  and  the  field  at  the  back  needs  draining 
and  tilled.  There's  the  growing  of  things  in  the  earth — 
the  joy  of  seeing  them  flower,  and  there's  me.  I  will  have 
a  free  man  or  no  man.  [She  pushes  him  away]  Out  of  my 
way,  Denis,  a  shrewd  old  man  sets  a  penny  mousetrap  for 
you  and  you  blunder  into  it.  I  will  find  what  I  am  seeking 
without  you. 

[She  goes  off  with  pride  and  hauteur.  Dillon  turns  from 
the  door  to  the  Canon.  They  look  at  each  other. 

Dillon  [brokenly].  I  ...  I  will  go  now,  Canon  ...  I  will 
report  for  duty  on  Monday  morning. 

Canon  [as  in  a  dream].  So  you  will  .  .  .  and  be  sure  not  to 
be  late,  for  there's  piles  of  parish  work  for  you  that's  been 
neglected. 

Dillon.  Very  well,  Canon,  good  night. 
[He  goes,  back. 

Canon  [slowly].  Good  night. 
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Dillon  [turning  at  the  door  with  sudden  spirit].  Canon,  if — 
if  you  were  me,  what  would  you  do? 

Canon  [acidly].  Go  home,  Dillon.  I'm  not  you. 

Dillon  [flashing  in].  You'd  throw  the  school  to  hell,  and  go 
out  after  her.  You'd  drain  Phelim's  fields  for  her  and  dig  in 
them  till  your  back  would  break  and  you'd  laugh  through 
it  all,  wouldn't  you?  Go  on,  Canon,  tell  me!  Tell  me  the 
truth! 

Canon.  I'll  tell  you  nothing. 

Dillon.  You're  afraid — afraid  I'll  find  out  the  truth  of  it  alL 

Canon.  Damnation  to  your  cheek,  Dillon. 

Dillon.  And  damnation  to  your  slavery.  To  hell  with  your 
schooL  I'm  going  out  to  find  Nora  and  I'll  drain  and  dig 
and  plant  few:  her  till  my  body  aches.  And  Nora  and  I  will 
fight  you  to  the  last 

Canon  [looking  at  him,  after  a  long  pause].  Now,  you're  a 
man,  Dillon,  and  there  won't  be  any  fighting  to  be  done.  I 
am  afraid  neither  of  Nora  nor  of  her  children-to-be.  And 
a  wiser  and  finer  Ireland  needn't  be  afraid  of  them  either. 
I  am  toppling  to  the  grave,  but  that  is  my  faith.  I  may 
be  wrong  but  I  don't  think  somehow  that  I  am.  Now  go, 
Denis,  and  even  if  she  wants  you  up  on  a  pagan  steed,  get 
right  beside  her.  It  will  not  take  you  astray — her  white 
steed  has  not  come  down  the  centuries  for  nothing. 

Dillon.  I  will,  Canon.  And  forgive  me  for  bursting  out 
against  you. 

Canon.  Och,  your  grannie.  Stop  asking  people  to  forgive  you 
and  begin  telling  them  to  go  to  blazes. 
[Dillon  goes  off  in  bright  spirits.  The  Canon  turns  weakly, 
staggers  a  little  and  blunders  to  a  chair,  into  which  he 
settles  himself  pensively.  He  lifts  his  eyes  slowly  to  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Canon  [to  the  picture,  with  conversational  intimacy].  Well, 
Holy  Mother,  we're  used  to  these  little  mountain  storms, 
but,  sure,  the  mountains  remain.  So  we  needn't  be  afraid, 
need  we  now? 

[The  Curtain  Falls  Slowly] 


Short  Stories 


Lord  Dunsany 

POLTARNEES,  BEHOLDER  OF  OCEAN 


Toldees,  Mondath,  Arizim,  these  are  the  Inner  Lands,  the 
lands  whose  sentinels  upon  their  borders  do  not  behold  the 
sea.  Beyond  them  to  the  east  there  lies  a  desert,  for  ever  un- 
troubled by  man:  all  yellow  it  is,  and  spotted  with  shadows 
of  stones,  and  Death  is  in  it,  like  a  leopard  lying  in  the  sun. 
To  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  magic,  to  the  west  by  a 
mountain,  and  to  the  north  by  the  voice  and  anger  of  the 
Polar  wind.  Like  a  great  wall  is  the  mountain  to  the  west.  It 
comes  up  out  of  the  distance  and  goes  down  into  the  dis- 
tance again,  and  it  is  named  Poltarnees,  Beholder  of  Ocean. 
To  the  northward  red  rocks,  smooth  and  bare  of  soil,  and 
without  any  speck  of  moss  or  herbage,  slope  up  to  the  very 
lips  of  the  Polar  wind,  and  there  is  nothing  else  there  but 
the  noise  of  his  anger.  Very  peaceful  are  the  Inner  Lands, 
and  very  fair  are  their  cities,  and  there  is  no  war  among 
them,  but  quiet  and  ease.  And  they  have  no  enemy  but  age, 
for  thirst  and  fever  lie  sunning  themselves  out  in  the  mid- 
desert,  and  never  prowl  into  the  Inner  Lands.  And  the  ghouls 
and  ghosts,  whose  highway  is  the  night,  are  kept  in  the  south 
by  the  boundary  of  magic.  And  very  small  are  all  their 
pleasant  cities,  and  all  men  are  known  to  one  another  there- 
in, and  bless  one  another  by  name  as  they  meet  in  the  streets. 
And  they  have  a  broad,  green  way  in  every  city  that  comes 
in  out  of  some  vale  or  wood  or  downland,  and  wanders  in 
and  out  about  the  city  between  the  houses  and  across  the 
streets;  and  the  people  walk  along  it  never  at  all,  but  every 
year  at  her  appointed  time  Spring  walks  along  it  from  the 
flowery  lands,  causing  the  anemone  to  bloom  on  the  green 
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way  and  all  the  early  joys  of  hidden  woods,  or  deep,  secluded 
vales,  or  triumphant  downlands,  whose  heads  lift  up  so 
proudly,  far  up  aloof  from  cities. 

Sometimes  waggoners  or  shepherds  walk  along  this  way, 
they  that  have  come  into  the  city  from  over  cloudy  ridges, 
and  the  townsmen  hinder  them  not,  for  there  is  a  tread  that 
troubleth  the  grass  and  a  tread  that  troubleth  it  not,  and  each 
man  in  his  own  heart  knoweth  which  tread  he  hath.  And  in 
the  sunlit  spaces  of  the  weald  and  in  the  wold's  dark  places, 
afar  from  the  music  of  cities  and  from  the  dance  of  the  cities 
afar,  they  make  there  the  music  of  the  country  places  and 
dance  the  country  dance.  Amiable,  near  and  friendly  ap- 
pears to  these  men  the  sun,  and  he  is  genial  to  them  and 
tends  their  younger  vines,  so  they  are  kind  to  the  little  wood- 
land things  and  any  rumour  of  the  fairies  or  old  legend.  And 
when  the  light  of  some  little  distant  city  makes  a  slight  flush 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  the  happy  golden  windows 
of  the  homesteads  stare  gleaming  into  the  dark,  then  the  old 
and  holy  figure  of  Romance,  cloaked  even  to  the  face,  comes 
down  out  of  hilly  woodlands  and  bids  dark  shadows  to  rise 
and  dance,  and  sends  the  forest  creatures  forth  to  prowl,  and 
lights  in  a  moment  in  her  bower  of  grass  the  little  glow- 
worm's lamp,  and  brings  a  hush  down  over  the  grey  lands, 
and  out  of  it  rises  faintly  on  far-off  hills  the  voice  of  a  lute. 
There  are  not  in  the  world  lands  more  prosperous  and  happy 
than  Toldees,  Mondath,  Arizim. 

From  these  three  little  kingdoms  that  are  named  the  Inner 
Lands  the  young  men  stole  constantly  away.  One  by  one  they 
went,  and  no  one  knew  why  they  went  save  that  they  had  a 
longing  to  behold  the  Sea.  Of  this  longing  they  spoke  little, 
but  a  young  man  would  become  silent  for  a  few  days,  and 
then,  one  morning  very  early,  he  would  slip  away  and  slowly 
climb  Poltarnees's  difficult  slope,  and  having  attained  the  top 
pass  over  and  never  return.  A  few  stayed  behind  in  the  Inner 
Lands  and  became  old  men,  but  none  that  had  ever  climbed 
Poltarnees  from  the  very  earliest  times  had  ever  come  back 
again.  Many  had  gone  up  Poltarnees  sworn  to  return.  Once 
a  king  sent  all  his  courtiers,  one  by  one,  to  report  the  mystery 
to  him,  and  then  went  himself;  none  ever  returned. 
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Now,  it  was  the  wont  of  the  folk  of  the  Inner  Lands  to  wor- 
ship rumours  and  legends  of  the  Sea,  and  all  that  their  pro- 
phets discovered  of  the  Sea  was  writ  in  a  sacred  book,  and 
with  deep  devotion  on  days  of  festival  or  mourning  read  in 
the  temples  by  the  priests.  Now,  all  their  temples  lay  open 
to  the  west,  resting  upon  pillars,  that  the  breeze  from  the  Sea 
might  enter  them,  and  they  lay  open  on  pillars  to  the  east 
that  the  breezes  of  the  Sea  might  not  be  hindered  but  pass  on- 
ward wherever  the  Sea  list.  And  this  is  the  legend  that  they 
had  of  the  Sea,  whom  none  in  the  Inner  Lands  had  ever  be- 
holden. They  say  that  the  Sea  is  a  river  heading  towards 
Hercules,  and  they  say  that  he  touches  against  the  edge  of 
the  world,  and  that  Poltarnees  looks  upon  him.  They  say 
that  all  the  worlds  of  heaven  go  bobbing  on  this  river  and  are 
swept  down  with  the  stream,  and  that  Infinity  is  thick  and 
furry  with  forests  through  which  the  river  in  his  course 
sweeps  on  with  all  the  worlds  of  heaven.  Among  the  colossal 
trunks  of  those  dark  trees,  the  smallest  fronds  of  whose 
branches  are  many  nights,  there  walk  the  gods.  And  when- 
ever its  thirst,  glowing  in  space  like  a  great  sun,  comes  upon 
the  beast,  the  tiger  of  the  gods  creeps  down  to  the  river  to 
drink.  And  the  tiger  of  the  gods  drinks  his  fill  loudly,  whelm- 
ing worlds  the  while,  and  the  level  of  the  river  sinks  between 
its  banks  ere  the  beast's  thirst  is  quenched  and  ceases  to  glow 
like  a  sun.  And  many  worlds  thereby  are  heaped  up  dry 
and  stranded,  and  the  gods  walk  not  among  them  evermore, 
because  they  are  hard  to  their  feet.  These  are  the  worlds 
that  have  no  destiny,  whose  people  know  no  god.  And  the 
river  sweeps  onwards  ever.  And  the  name  of  the  river  is 
Oriathon,  but  men  call  it  Ocean.  This  is  the  Lower  Faith  of 
the  Inner  Lands.  And  there  is  a  Higher  Faith  which  is  not 
told  to  all.  According  to  the  Higher  Faith  of  the  Inner  Lands 
the  river  Oriathon  sweeps  on  through  the  forests  of  Infinity 
and  all  at  once  falls  roaring  over  an  Edge,  whence  Time  has 
long  ago  recalled  his  hours  to  fight  in  his  war  with  the  gods; 
and  falls  unlit  by  the  flash  of  nights  and  days,  with  his  flood 
unmeasured  by  miles,  into  the  deeps  of  nothing. 

Now  as  the  centuries  went  by  and  the  one  way  by  which  a 
man  could  climb  Poltarnees  became  worn  with  feet,  more 
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and  more  men  surmounted  it,  not  to  return.  And  still  they 
knew  not  in  the  Inner  Lands  upon  what  mystery  Poltarnees 
looked.  For  on  a  still  day  and  windless,  while  men  walked 
happily  about  their  beautiful  streets  or  tended  flocks  in  the 
country,  suddenly  the  west  wind  would  bestir  himself  and 
come  in  from  the  Sea.  And  he  would  come  cloaked  and  grey 
and  mournful  and  carry  to  someone  the  hungry  cry  of  the 
Sea  calling  out  for  bones  of  men.  And  he  that  heard  it  would 
move  restlessly  for  some  hours,  and  at  last  would  rise  sud- 
denly, irresistibly  up,  setting  his  face  to  Poltarnees,  and 
would  say,  as  is  the  custom  of  those  lands  when  men  part 
briefly,  "Till  a  man's  heart  remembereth,"  which  means 
"Farewell  for  a  while";  but  those  that  loved  him,  seeing  his 
eyes  on  Poltarnees,  would  answer  sadly,  "Till  the  gods  for- 
get," which  means  "Farewell." 

Now  the  King  of  Arizim  had  a  daughter  who  played  with 
the  wild  wood  flowers,  and  with  the  fountains  in  her  father's 
court,  and  with  the  little  blue  heaven-birds  that  came  to  her 
doorway  in  the  winter  to  shelter  from  the  snow.  And  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  wild  wood  flowers,  or  than  all  the 
fountains  in  her  father's  court,  or  than  the  blue  heaven-birds 
in  their  full  winter  plumage  when  they  shelter  from  the  snow. 
The  old  wise  kings  of  Mondath  and  of  Toldees  saw  her  once 
as  she  went  lightly  down  the  little  paths  of  her  garden,  and, 
turning  their  gaze  into  the  mists  of  thought,  pondered  the 
destiny  of  their  Inner  Lands.  And  they  watched  her  closely 
by  the  stately  flowers,  and  standing  alone  in  the  sunlight,  and 
passing  and  repassing  the  strutting  purple  birds  that  the 
king's  fowlers  had  brought  from  Asagehon.  When  she  was 
of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  the  King  of  Mondath  called  a 
council  of  kings.  And  there  met  with  him  the  kings  of  Tol- 
dees and  Arizim.  And  the  King  of  Mondath  in  his  Council 
said: 

"The  call  of  the  unappeased  and  hungry  Sea  (and  at  the 
word  'Sea'  the  three  kings  bowed  their  heads)  lures  every 
year  out  of  our  happy  kingdoms  more  and  more  of  our  men, 
and  still  we  know  not  the  mystery  of  the  Sea,  and  no  de- 
vised oath  has  brought  one  man  back.  Now  thy  daughter, 
Arizim,  is  lovelier  than  the  sunlight,  and  lovelier  than  those 
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stately  flowers  of  thine  that  stand  so  tall  in  her  garden,  and 
hath  more  grace  and  beauty  than  those  strange  birds  that  the 
venturous  fowlers  bring  in  creaking  waggons  out  of  Asage- 
hon,  whose  feathers  are  alternate  purple  and  white.  Now,  he 
that  shall  love  thy  daughter,  Hilnaric,  whoever  he  shall  be,  is 
the  man  to  climb  Poltarnees  and  return,  as  none  hath  ever 
before,  and  tell  us  upon  what  Poltarnees  looks;  for  it  may  be 
that  thy  daughter  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

Then  from  his  Seat  of  Council  arose  the  King  of  Arizim. 
He  said:  "I  fear  that  thou  hast  spoken  blasphemy  against 
the  Sea,  and  I  have  a  dread  that  ill  will  come  of  it.  Indeed 
I  had  not  thought  she  was  so  fair.  It  is  such  a  short  while  ago 
that  she  was  quite  a  small  child  with  her  hair  still  unkempt 
and  not  yet  attired  in  the  manner  of  princesses,  and  she 
would  go  up  into  the  wild  woods  unattended  and  come  back 
with  her  robes  unseemly  and  all  torn,  and  would  not  take  re- 
proof with  humble  spirit,  but  made  grimaces  even  in  my 
marble  court  all  set  about  with  fountains." 

Then  said  the  King  of  Toldees: 

"Let  us  watch  more  closely  and  let  us  see  the  Princess  Hil- 
naric in  the  season  of  the  orchard-bloom  when  the  great 
birds  go  by  that  know  the  Sea,  to  rest  in  our  inland  places; 
and  if  she  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sunrise  over  our  folded 
kingdoms  when  all  the  orchards  bloom,  it  may  be  that  she  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

And  the  King  of  Arizim  said: 

"I  fear  this  is  terrible  blasphemy,  yet  will  I  do  as  you  have 
decided  in  council." 

And  the  season  of  the  orchard-bloom  appeared.  One  night 
the  King  of  Arizim  called  his  daughter  forth  on  to  his  outer 
balcony  of  marble.  And  the  moon  was  rising  huge  and  round 
and  holy  over  dark  woods,  and  all  the  fountains  were  sing- 
ing to  the  night.  And  the  moon  touched  the  marble  palace 
gables,  and  they  glowed  in  the  land.  And  the  moon  touched 
the  heads  of  all  the  fountains,  and  the  grey  columns  broke 
into  fairy  lights.  And  the  moon  left  the  dark  ways  of  the 
forest  and  lit  the  whole  white  palace  and  its  fountains  and 
shone  on  the  forehead  of  the  Princess,  and  the  palace  of 
Arizim  glowed  afar,  and  the  fountains  became  columns  of 
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gleaming  jewels  and  song.  And  the  moon  made  a  music  at 
his  rising,  but  it  fell  a  little  short  of  mortal  ears.  And  Hil- 
naric  stood  there  wondering,  clad  in  white,  with  the  moon- 
light shining  on  her  forehead;  and  watching  her  from  the 
shadows  on  the  terrace  stood  the  kings  of  Mondath  and  Tol- 
dees.  They  said: 

"She  is  more  beautiful  than  the  moon-rise." 
And  on  another  day  the  King  of  Arizim  bade  his  daugh- 
ter forth  at  dawn,  and  they  stood  again  upon  the  balcony. 
And  the  sun  came  up  over  a  world  of  orchards,  and  the  sea- 
mists  went  back  over  Poltarnees  to  the  Sea;  little  wild  voices 
arose  in  all  the  thickets,  the  voices  of  the  fountains  began  to 
die,  and  the  song  arose,  in  all  the  marble  temples,  of  the  birds 
that  are  sacred  to  the  Sea.  And  Hilnaric  stood  there,  still 
glowing  with  dreams  of  heaven. 

"She  is  more  beautiful,"  said  the  kings,  "than  morning." 
Yet  one  more  trial  they  made  of  Hilnaric's  beauty,  for 
they  watched  her  on  the  terraces  at  sunset  ere  yet  the  petals 
of  the  orchards  had  fallen,  and  all  along  the  edge  of  neigh- 
bouring woods  the  rhododendron  was  blooming  with  the 
azalea.  And  the  sun  went  down  under  craggy  Poltarnees, 
and  the  sea-mist  poured  over  his  summit  inland.  And  the 
marble  temples  stood  up  clear  in  the  evening,  but  films  of 
twilight  were  drawn  between  the  mountain  and  the  city. 
Then  from  the  Temple  ledges  and  eaves  of  palaces  the  bats 
fell  headlong  downwards,  then  spread  their  wings  and  floated 
up  and  down  through  darkening  ways;  lights  came  blinking 
out  in  golden  windows,  men  cloaked  themselves  against  the 
grey  sea-mist,  the  sound  of  small  songs  arose,  and  the  face 
of  Hilnaric  became  a  resting-place  for  mysteries  and  dreams. 
"Than  all  these  things,"  said  the  kings,  "she  is  more  lovely: 
but  who  can  say  whether  she  is  lovelier  than  the  Sea?" 

Prone  in  a  rhododendron  thicket  at  the  edge  of  the  palace 
lawns  a  hunter  had  waited  since  the  sun  went  down.  Near 
to  him  was  a  deep  pool  where  the  hyacinths  grew  and  strange 
flowers  floated  upon  it  with  broad  leaves,  and  there  the  great 
bull  gariachs  came  down  to  drink  by  starlight,  and,  waiting 
there  for  the  gariachs  to  come,  he  saw  the  white  form  of  the 
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Princess  leaning  on  her  balcony.  Before  the  stars  shone  out 
or  the  bulls  came  down  to  drink  he  left  his  lurking-place  and 
moved  closer  to  the  palace  to  see  more  nearly  the  Princess. 
The  palace  lawns  were  full  of  untrodden  dew,  and  everything 
was  still  when  he  came  across  them,  holding  his  great  spear. 
In  the  farthest  corner  of  the  terraces  the  three  old  kings  were 
discussing  the  beauty  of  Hilnaric  and  the  destiny  of  the  Inner 
Lands.  Moving  lightly,  with  a  hunter's  tread,  the  watcher 
by  the  pool  came  very  near,  even  in  the  still  evening,  before 
the  Princess  saw  him.  When  he  saw  her  closely  he  exclaimed 
suddenly: 

"She  must  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

When  the  Princess  turned  and  saw  his  garb  and  his  great 
spear  she  knew  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  gariachs. 

When  the  three  kings  heard  the  young  man  exclaim  they 
said  softly  to  one  another: 

"This  must  be  the  man." 

Then  they  revealed  themselves  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
to  try  him.  They  said: 

"Sir,  you  have  spoken  blasphemy  against  the  Sea." 

And  the  young  man  muttered: 

"She  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

And  the  kings  said: 

"We  are  older  than  you  and  wiser,  and  know  that  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

And  the  young  man  took  off  the  gear  of  his  head,  and  be- 
came downcast,  and  knew  that  he  spake  with  kings,  yet  he 
answered: 

"By  this  spear,  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Sea." 

And  all  the  while  the  Princess  stared  at  him,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  hunter  of  gariachs. 

Then  the  King  of  Arizim  said  to  the  watcher  by  the  pool: 

"If  thou  wilt  go  up  Poltarnees  and  come  back,  as  none 
have  come,  and  report  to  us  what  lure  or  magic  is  in  the  Sea, 
we  will  pardon  thy  blasphemy,  and  thou  shalt  have  the 
Princess  to  wife  and  sit  among  the  Council  of  the  Kings." 

And  gladly  thereunto  the  young  man  consented.  And  the 
Princess  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  his  name.  And  he 
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told  her  that  his  name  was  Athelvok,  and  great  joy  arose  in 
him  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  And  to  the  three  kings  he 
promised  to  set  out  on  the  third  day  to  scale  the  slope  of  Pol- 
tarnees  and  to  return  again,  and  this  was  the  oath  by  which 
they  bound  him  to  return: 

"I  swear  by  the  Sea  that  bears  the  worlds  away,  by  the 
river  of  Oriathon,  which  men  call  Ocean,  and  by  the  gods 
and  their  tiger,  and  by  the  doom  of  the  worlds,  that  I  will 
return  again  to  the  Inner  Lands,  having  beheld  the  Sea." 

And  that  oath  he  swore  with  solemnity  that  very  night  in 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  Sea,  but  the  three  kings  trusted 
more  to  the  beauty  of  Hilnaric  even  than  to  the  power  of 
the  oath. 

The  next  day  Athelvok  came  to  the  palace  of  Arizim  with 
the  morning,  over  the  fields  to  the  East  and  out  of  the  coun- 
try of  Toldees,  and  Hilnaric  came  out  along  h6r  balcony  and 
met  him  on  the  terraces.  And  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
slain  a  gariach,  and  he  said  that  he  had  slain  three,  and  thee 
he  told  her  how  he  had  killed  his  first  down  by  the  pool  irj 
the  wood.  For  he  had  taken  his  father's  spear  and  gone 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  had  lain  under  the  azaleas 
there  waiting  for  the  stars  to  shine,  by  whose  first  light  the 
gariachs  go  to  the  pools  to  drink;  and  he  had  gone  too  early 
and  had  had  long  to  wait,  and  the  passing  hours  seemed 
longer  than  they  were.  And  all  the  birds  came  in  that  home 
at  night,  and  the  bat  was  abroad,  and  the  hour  of  the  duels 
went  by,  and  still  no  gariach  came  down  to  the  pool;  and 
Athelvok  felt  sure  that  none  would  come.  And  just  as  this 
grew  to  a  certainty  in  his  mind  the  thicket  parted  noiselessly 
and  a  huge  bull  gariach  stood  facing  him  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  his  great  horns  swept  out  sideways  from  his  head, 
and  at  the  ends  curved  upwards,  and  were  four  strides  ir 
width  from  tip  to  tip.  And  he  had  not  seen  Athelvok,  for  the 
great  bull  was  on  the  far  side  of  the  little  pool,  and  Athelvoi 
could  not  creep  round  to  him  for  fear  of  meeting  the  wine 
(for  the  gariachs,  who  can  see  little  in  the  dark  forests,  rerj 
on  hearing  and  smell).  But  he  devised  swiftly  in  his  mine 
while  the  bull  stood  there  with  head  erect  just  twenty  stride! 
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from  him  across  the  water.  And  the  bull  sniffed  the  wind 
cautiously  and  listened,  then  lowered  its  great  head  down  to 
the  pool  and  drank.  At  that  instant  Athelvok  leapt  into  the 
water  and  shot  forward  through  its  weedy  depths  among 
the  stems  of  the  strange  flowers  that  floated  upon  broad 
leaves  on  the  surface.  And  Athelvok  kept  his  spear  out 
straight  before  him,  and  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  held 
rigid  and  straight,  not  pointing  upwards,  and  so  did  not  come 
to  the  surface,  but  was  carried  onward  by  the  strength  of 
his  spring  and  passed  unentangled  through  the  stems  of  the 
flowers.  When  Athelvok  jumped  into  the  water  the  bull  must 
have  thrown  his  head  up,  startled  at  the  splash,  then  he  would 
have  listened  and  have  sniffed  the  air,  and  neither  hearing 
nor  scenting  any  danger  he  must  have  remained  rigid  for 
some  moments,  for  it  was  in  that  attitude  that  Athelvok 
found  him  as  he  emerged  breathless  at  his  feet.  And,  strik- 
ing at  once,  Athelvok  drove  the  spear  into  his  throat  before 
the  head  and  the  terrible  horns  came  down.  But  Athelovk 
had  clung  to  one  of  the  great  horns,  and  had  been  carried 
at  terrible  speed  through  the  rhododendron  bushes  until  the 
gariach  fell,  but  rose  at  once  again,  and  died  standing  up, 
still  struggling,  drowned  in  its  own  blood. 

But  to  Hilnaric  listening  it  was  as  though  one  of  the  heroes 
of  old  time  had  come  back  again  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
legendary  youth. 

And  long  time  they  went  up  and  down  the  terraces,  saying 
those  things  which  were  said  before  and  since,  and  which 
lips  shall  yet  be  made  to  say  again.  And  above  them  stood 
Poltarnees  beholding  the  Sea. 

And  the  day  came  when  Athelvok  should  go.  And  Hil- 
naric said  to  him: 

"Will  you  not  indeed  most  surely  come  back  again,  hav- 
ing just  looked  over  the  summit  of  Poltarnees?" 

Athelvok  answered:  "I  will  indeed  come  back,  for  thy 
voice  is  more  beautiful  than  the  hymn  of  the  priests  when 
they  chant  and  praise  the  Sea,  and  though  many  tributary 
seas  ran  down  into  Oriathon  and  he  and  all  the  others  poured 
their  beauty  into  one  pool  below  me,  yet  would  I  return 
swearing  that  thou  wert  fairer  than  they." 
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And  Hilnaric  answered: 

"The  wisdom  of  my  heart  tells  me,  or  old  knowledge  or 
prophecy,  or  strange  lore,  that  I  shall  never  hear  thy  voice 
again.  And  for  this  I  give  thee  my  forgiveness." 

But  he,  repeating  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn,  set  out, 
looking  often  backwards  until  the  slope  became  too  steep 
and  his  face  was  set  to  the  rock.  It  was  in  the  morning  that 
he  started,  and  he  climbed  all  the  day  with  little  rest,  where 
every  foot-hole  was  smooth  with  many  feet.  Before  he 
reached  the  top  the  sun  disappeared  from  him,  and  darker 
and  darker  grew  the  Inner  Lands.  Then  he  pushed  on  so 
as  to  see  before  dark  whatever  thing  Poltarnees  had  to  show. 
The  dusk  was  deep  over  the  Inner  Lands,  and  the  lights  of 
cities  twinkled  through  the  sea-mist  when  he  came  to  Poltar- 
nees' summit,  and  the  sun  before  him  was  not  yet  gone  from 
the  sky. 

And  there  below  him  was  the  old  wrinkled  Sea,  smiling 
and  murmuring  song.  And  he  nursed  little  ships  with  gleam- 
ing sails,  and  in  his  hands  were  old  regretted  wrecks,  and 
masts  all  studded  over  with  golden  nails  that  he  had  rent 
in  anger  out  of  beautiful  galleons.  And  the  glory  of  the  sun 
was  among  the  surges  as  they  brought  driftwood  out  of  isles 
of  spice,  tossing  their  golden  heads.  And  the  grey  currents 
crept  away  to  the  south  like  companionless  serpents  that  love 
something  afar  with  a  restless,  deadly  love.  And  the  whole 
plain  of  water  glittering  with  late  sunlight,  and  the  surges 
and  the  currents  and  the  white  sails  of  ships  were  all  together 
like  the  face  of  a  strange  new  god  that  has  looked  a  man  for 
the  first  time  in  the  eyes  at  the  moment  of  his  death;  and 
Athelvok,  looking  on  the  wonderful  Sea,  knew  why  it  was 
that  the  dead  never  return,  for  there  is  something  that  the 
dead  feel  and  know,  and  the  living  would  never  understand 
even  though  the  dead  should  come  and  speak  to  them  about 
it.  And  there  was  the  Sea  smiling  at  him,  glad  with  the  glory 
of  the  sun.  And  there  was  a  haven  there  for  homing  ships, 
and  a  sunlit  city  stood  upon  its  marge,  and  people  walked 
about  the  streets  of  it  clad  in  the  unimagined  merchandise  of 
far  sea-bordering  lands. 
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An  easy  slope  of  loose  crumbled  rock  went  from  the  top 
of  Poltarnees  to  the  shore  of  the  Sea. 

For  a  long  while  Athelvok  stood  there  regretfully,  know- 
ing that  there  had  come  something  into  his  soul  that  no  one 
in  the  Inner  Lands  could  understand,  where  the  thoughts  of 
their  minds  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  three  little  king- 
doms. Then,  looking  long  upon  the  wandering  ships,  and  the 
marvellous  merchandise  from  alien  lands,  and  the  unknown 
colour  that  wreathed  the  brows  of  the  Sea,  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  darkness  and  the  Inner  Lands. 

At  that  moment  the  Sea  sang  a  dirge  at  sunset  for  all  the 
harm  that  he  had  done  in  anger  and  all  the  ruin  wrought  on 
adventurous  ships;  and  there  were  tears  in  the  voice  of  the 
tyrannous  Sea,  for  he  had  loved  the  galleons  that  he  had 
overwhelmed,  and  he  called  all  men  to  him  and  all  living 
things  that  he  might  make  amends,  because  he  had  loved  the 
bones  that  he  had  strewn  afar.  And  Athelvok  turned  and 
set  one  foot  upon  the  crumbled  slope,  and  then  another,  and 
walked  a  little  way  to  be  nearer  to  the  Sea,  and  then  a  dream 
came  upon  him  and  he  felt  that  men  had  wronged  the  lovely 
Sea  because  he  had  been  angry  a  little,  because  he  had  been 
sometimes  cruel;  he  felt  that  there  was  trouble  among  the 
tides  of  the  Sea  because  he  had  loved  the  galleons  who  were 
dead.  Still  he  walked  on  and  the  crumbled  stones  rolled 
with  him,  and  just  as  the  twilight  faded  and  a  star  appeared 
he  came  to  the  golden  shore,  and  walked  on  till  the  surges 
were  about  his  knees,  and  he  heard  the  prayer-like  blessings 
of  the  Sea.  Long  he  stood  thus,  while  the  stars  came  out 
above  him  and  shone  again  in  the  surges;  more  stars  came 
wheeling  in  their  courses  up  from  the  Sea,  lights  twinkled 
out  through  all  the  haven  city,  lanterns  were  slung  from  the 
ships,  the  purple  night  burned  on;  and  Earth,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  gods  as  they  sat  afar,  glowed  as  with  one  flame.  Then 
Athelvok  went  into  the  haven  city;  there  he  met  many  who 
had  left  the  Inner  Lands  before  him;  none  of  them  wished 
to  return  to  the  people  who  had  not  seen  the  Sea;  many  of 
them  had  forgotten  the  three  little  kingdoms,  and  it  was. 
rumoured  that  one  man,  who  had  once  tried  to  return,  had 
found  the  shifting,  crumbling  slope  impossible  to  climb. 
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Hilnaric  never  married.  But  her  dowry  was  set  aside  to 
build  a  temple  wherein  men  curse  the  ocean. 

Once  every  year,  with  solemn  rite  and  ceremony,  they 
curse  the  tides  of  the  Sea;  and  the  moon  looks  in  and  hates 
them. 


Ella  Young 

THREE  GOLDEN  APPLES 


Bailor's  Son  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  grievance  in  his 
mind. 

"What's  the  good  of  having  a  king  for  your  father,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "if  you  never  get  anything  that  you  want?  I 
wish  I  wasn't  Bailor's  only  son.  I  wish  I  lived  in  a  country 
where  there  was  sunshine  in  the  sky  and  apples  on  the  trees — 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  beggar-boy  with  the  world  to  wander  in!" 

He  felt  so  sorry  for  himself  that  he  began  to  cry,  softly  at 
first  and  then  loudly — very  loudly  indeed. 

The  First  Lord-in-Waiting  hurried  in,  with  the  Second 
Lord-in-Waiting  at  his  heels. 

"O  Noble  Prince,"  said  the  First  Lord,  "what  distresses 
you?" 

"I  want  an  apple  tree!"  said  Bailor's  Son.  "I  want  a  white 
horse  that  can  go  over  land  and  water;  I  want  a  silver  branch 
with  three  golden  apples  on  it!" 

"Alas!"  said  the  First  Lord-in-Waiting,  wiping  a  tear  out 
of  his  eyes. 

"Alas!"  said  the  Second  Lord,  copying  him. 
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"Alas!"  said  the  two  of  them  together.  "You've  been  lis- 
tening to  Faery  Tales,  Most  Noble  Prince!" 

"I  have  not!"  said  Bailor's  Son,  stoutly. 

"Where  did  you  get  word,  then,"  said  the  First  Lord,  "of 
a  Horse  that  goes  over  land  and  sea,  or  of  the  Silver  Branch 
with  Golden  Apples?" 

"I  got  word  of  them  from  a  boy  I  met  in  the  Garden  of 
Twisted  Trees  in  the  dusk  of  yestereve,  the  time  I  ran  away 
from  you  all.  He  told  me  of  those  things — and  other  things 
too.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  him  to  talk  to  now!" 

"Don't  wish  a  bad  wish  like  that,"  said  the  First  Lord, 
severely,  "or  you  may  find  yourself  in  Faery-Land,  for  it 
was  a  lad  out  of  Faery-Land  that  told  you  of  the  Golden 
Apples  and  of  the  White  Horse.  That  Horse  belongs  to  Mana- 
naun  the  King  of  Faery-Land;  and  the  Golden  Apples  belong 
to  his  son,  Angus." 

"And  to  what  person  does  the  Pooka  belong?"  said  Bai- 
lor's Son. 

"The  Pooka,"  said  the  First  Lord,  "is  a  tricky  little  spirit 
that  belongs  to  Faery-Land:  and  the  less  you  trouble  your 
head  about  these  things  the  better!" 

"How  does  one  go  to  Faery-Land?"  asked  Bailor's  Son. 

"No  one  in  this  country  knows,"  said  the  First  Lord,  "and 
of  a  certainty  you,  Most  Noble  Prince,  are  not  going  there." 

Bailor's  Son  shut  his  lips  tightly;  he  had  got  as  much  infor- 
mation as  he  was  likely  to  get,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

He  was  so  very  good  all  day  that  he  was  given  his  best 
royal  crown  to  wear  and  his  best  royal  mantle.  He  had  both 
these  on  him  when  he  stole  away  in  the  dusk  to  look  for 
Faery-Land. 

Beyond  the  Garden  of  Twisted  Trees  there  was  a  high 
wall,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  a  row  of  sharp  iron  spikes. 
The  sky  was  beyond  the  wall,  and  nothing  else  that  Bailor's 
Son  could  see.  He  went  from  end  to  end  of  the  wall,  looking 
for  a  doorway,  or  a  loose  place  in  the  stones  where  he  could 
climb,  or  a  broken  place  where  he  could  crawl  out,  but  he 
found  everywhere  the  same  solid  smooth  iron-spiked  wall. 

He  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  nothing  but  the  thought 
of  the  First  and  Second  Lords-in-Waiting  prevented  him 
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from  lifting  up  his  voice  in  a  wail  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

"I  won't  cry,"  he  said  to  himself.  "No,  I  won't  cry — to 
please  them!" 

All  at  once  he  knew  that  he  was  not  alone.  Beside  him 
stood  the  boy  he  had  spoken  with  the  evening  before.  He 
was  a  slender  lad  with  pale  gold  hair  and  shining  gray  eyes. 

"Put  your  hand  in  mine,"  he  said  to  Bailor's  Son,  "and  I 
will  take  you  into  Faery-Land." 

Bailor's  Son  reached  a  hand.  He  heard  a  sound  like  a  clap 
of  thunder,  and  shut  his  eyes  tight.  When  he  opened  them 
he  was  all  by  himself  in  a  wood.  He  had  never  seen  trees 
like  the  trees  of  that  wood,  so  tall-growing,  so  ancient,  so 
splendid-looking.  On  all  the  boughs  the  leaves  were  young 
and  green  and  the  sunlight  flaming  through  them  made  pat- 
terns on  the  moss  about  his  feet.  A  little  path  wound  away 
and  away  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.  Bailor's  Son  went 
along  the  path.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  walked  and  walked 
and  walked  for  hours  before  he  came  to  an  open  space,  and 
peering  through  the  branches,  saw  an  old  man  seated  on  a 
stone. 

Bailor's  Son  thought  that  he  must  be  very  old,  because  his 
hair  was  gray  to  whiteness,  but  when  he  looked  closer 
that  hair  was  all  like  silver  flame  and  the  old  man  had  a  radi- 
ance in  his  face.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  purple  that 
had  nine  capes,  each  one  more  richly  embroidered  than  the 
other.  By  his  side  stood  a  young  man  with  a  sunburnt  face 
and  poor  and  tattered  clothes.  They  were  talking  together. 
Bailor's  Son  sharpened  his  ears  to  listen. 

"Are  you  not  tired,"  asked  the  old  man,  "are  you  not 
tired,  Angus,  of  walking  the  roads  of  the  world  with  the  bit- 
ter wind  in  your  face  and  the  clogging  dust  on  your  feet?  Are 
you  still  eager  to  leave  riches  and  go  a-begging?" 

"I  am  still  eager,"  said  the  young  man,  "for  change, 
though  it  be  from  blue  to  gray,  and  for  the  road  where  all 
things  may  happen!" 

Just  then,  a  Pooka  came  out  from  between  the  trees.  It 
looked  like  a  little  snow-white  kid  with  golden  horns  and 
silver  hoofs,  but  it  could  take  any  shape  it  had  a  fancy  for. 
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When  it  saw  Angus  it  smiled  and  made  one  jump  on  to  his 
shoulder. 

"Look  at  this!"  said  Angus,  "I  never  can  say  anything  im- 
portant without  being  interrupted!" 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  said  to  the  Pooka,  pretending  to 
be  cross. 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all,  only  to  listen  to  your  wise  talk;  it  does 
me  good,"  said  the  Pooka,  prancing  on  Angus'  shoulder, 
"I'll  soon  be  the  wisest  Pooka  in  the  world!" 

At  this  Bailor's  Son  burst  out  of  hiding. 

"Pooka!  Pooka!  Pooka!"  he  yelled.  "I  want  you,  come 
here!" 

The  Pooka  jumped  behind  Angus.  Bailor's  Son  tried  to 
seize  it.  Angus  put  out  a  hand. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  said. 

"I  am  a  Royal  Prince,"  said  the  boy  trying  to  look  big. 

"You  have  princely  manners,"  said  Angus. 

"I  am  Bailor's  own  son.  I  have  come  out  to  look  for  treas- 
ure, and  if  you  have  anything,  I  command  you  to  give  it  to 
me  at  once." 

"What  would  you  like?"  said  Angus. 

"I  would  like  the  White  Horse  of  Mananaun,  or  three 
Golden  Apples,  or  a  Hound  out  of  Faery-Land." 

"They  say  it's  lucky  to  be  good  to  poor  folk,"  said  Angus, 
"if  you  are  good  to  us  perhaps  you  may  find  a  treasure." 

"If  you  do  not  get  up  at  once  and  hunt  about  for  a  treas- 
ure for  me,  I  will  tell  my  father,  Bailor,  and  he  will  wither 
you  off  the  face  of  the  earth!" 

"Oh,  give  me  a  little  time,"  said  Angus,  "and  I'll  look  for 
something." 

The  Pooka,  who  had  been  listening  to  everything,  now 
skipped  out  from  his  hiding-place  with  a  turnip  in  his  mouth 

■he  was  holding  it  by  the  green  leaves. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Angus.  "Here  is  a  treasure!"  He 
took  the  turnip  in  his  hands  and  passed  his  fingers  over  it. 
The  turnip  became  a  great  white  egg,  and  the  leaves  turned 
into  gold  and  crimson  spots  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
egg. 

"Now  look  at  this!"  said  Angus.  "It  is  an  enchanted  egg. 
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You  have  only  to  keep  it  till  you  do  three  Good  Actions,  and 
then  it  will  hatch  out  into  something  splendid." 

"Will  it  hatch  into  Mananaun's  White  Horse?"  asked 
Bailor's  Son. 

"It  depends  on  the  Good  Actions  you  do:  everything  de- 
pends on  that." 

"What  is  a  Good  Action?" 

"Well,  if  you  were  to  go  quietly  away,  and  never  tell  any- 
one you  had  seen  us,  it  would  be  a  Good  Action." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Bailor's  Son.  He  took  the  egg  in  his  hands, 
kicked  up  a  toe-full  of  earth  at  the  Pooka,  and  went. 

He  hadn't  gone  far  when  he  heard  a  bird  singing.  He 
looked  and  saw  a  little  bird  on  a  furze  bush. 

"Stop  that  noise!"  he  said. 

The  bird  kept  on  singing.  Bailor's  Son  flung  the  egg  at  it. 
The  egg  turned  into  a  turnip,  and  struck  a  hare  that  was 
crouching  in  the  ferns  by  the  furze  bush.  The  hare  jumped 
out  of  the  furze  bush. 

"My  curse  on  you!"  cried  Bailor's  Son,  "for  a  brittle  eggl 
What  came  over  you  to  hatch  into  nothing  better  than  a 
hare!  My  Grief  and  my  Trouble!  What  came  over  you  to 
hatch  out  at  all  when  this  is  only  my  second  Good  Action?" 

He  turned  to  go  back  to  his  own  country.  At  first  he 
walked  with  big  steps  puffing  his  cheeks  vaingloriously,  but 
little  by  little  a  sense  of  loss  overcame  him  and  as  he  thought 
how  nearly  he  had  earned  the  White  Horse  of  Mananaun, 
or  three  Golden  Apples,  or  some  greater  treasure,  two  tears 
slowly  rolled  down  his  snub  nose. 

Angus  and  the  old  man  and  the  Pooka  were  still  in  the 
little  clearing  when  Bailor's  Son  passed  back  through  it.  The 
moment  he  came  in  sight,  the  Pooka  changed  himself  into  a 
squirrel  and  ran  up  the  oak  tree;  Angus  changed  himself 
into  an  oak-leaf  and  fell  softly  on  a  bank  of  moss;  the  old 
man  sat  quite  still  and  looked  at  Bailor's  Son. 

"The  egg  hatched  out,"  said  Bailor's  Son.  "It  was  a  bad 
egg.  I  wish  that  I  had  thrown  it  at  the  beggar-man's  head!" 

The  old  man  smiled  and  picked  up  the  oak-leaf.  He 
pressed  his  hands  over  it  and  it  became  a  great  golden  egg 
with  green  and  purple  spots  on  it. 
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"Give  it  to  me!  Give  it  to  me!"  yelled  Bailor's  Son,  "it's 
better  than  the  first  egg,  and  the  first  egg  is  broken.  Give  it 
to  me." 

"This  egg  is  too  precious  for  you,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
must  keep  it  in  my  own  hands." 

"Then  I  will  blast  you  and  all  the  forest  and  every  living 
thing!  I  have  only  to  roar  three  times,  and  three  armies  of 
my  people  will  come  to  help  me.  Give  me  the  egg,  or  I 
will  roar." 

"I  will  keep  this  egg  in  my  own  hands,"  said  the  old  man. 

Bailor's  Son  shut  his  eyes  tight  and  opened  his  mouth 
very  wide  to  let  out  a  great  roar,  and  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  been  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  if  the  Pooka 
hadn't  dropped  a  handful  of  acorns  into  his  mouth.  The  roar 
never  came  out.  Bailor's  Son  choked  and  spluttered.  The 
old  man  patted  him  on  the  back  and  shook  him.  He  shook 
him  very  hard,  and  after  a  while  Bailor's  Son  got  his  breath: 
then  he  said: 

"I  will  not  blast  you  this  time;  I  will  do  a  Good  Action.  I 
will  let  you  carry  the  egg,  and  you  can  be  my  slave  and  treas- 
ure-finder!" 

"I  am  Mananaun,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  Bailor's  Son,  "O,  I  want  a  white— " 

He  heard  Pooka  laughing  behind  him. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he  cried,  turning  sharply 
round. 

There  was  no  Pooka!  There  was  no  laughter!  He  turned 
again.  There  was  no  old  man,  and  no  bank  of  moss! 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  shut  them  and  opened  them  three 
times,  he  dug  his  knuckles  into  them — there  was  no  Pooka, 
no  bank  of  moss,  no  old  man! 

"What  ails  you,  Bailor's  Son?"  said  a  voice.  It  came  from 
a  tree  above  him,  and  looking  up  he  saw  a  white  bird  with  a 
ruby-coloured  breast  and  emerald  eyes. 

"I'm  the  most  unfortunate  prince  that  ever  lived!"  said 
Bailor's  Son.  "I've  lost  my  Luck-Egg." 

"I've  lost  three  Seeds  of  Good-Luck,  myself,"  said  the 
bird. 
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"What  are  Seeds  of  Good-Luck?"  asked  Bailor's  Son. 
"Are  they  as  good  as  Luck-Eggs?" 

"That  depends,"  said  the  bird,  "on  the  person  who  plants 
them — they  might  grow  into  anything!" 

"Where  did  you  lose  them?"  asked  Bailor's  Son. 

"In  the  hollow  of  the  tree  I'm  sitting  on,"  said  the  bird. 

"I'll  get  them,"  said  Bailor's  Son,  and  he  began  to  break 
his  way  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  It  was  hard  work,  but  he 
kept  at  it  till  he  could  put  head  and  shoulder  and  a  searching 
hand  into  the  hollow.  He  found  three  hard,  shining  seeds. 
Straightening  himself  he  cried: 

"I've  got  them,  White  Bird." 

The  bird  had  gone. 

"I'll  keep  them  myself,"  said  Bailor's  Son. 

"Will  you?"  asked  a  voice  with  laughter  in  it — a  voice  that 
he  knew. 

It  was  the  Pooka  come  back! 

This  time  he  looked  like  a  great  stag  with  branching 
horns.  His  hide  was  silver  spotted  with  gold. 

"Give  the  seeds  to  me,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  let  you  ride  on 
my  back." 

"No,"  cried  Bailor's  Son,  "I  will  give  the  seeds  to  the 
owner!" 

"That  will  be  a  Good  Action,"  said  the  Pooka. 

"White  Bird!  White  Bird!  White  Bird!"  cried  Bailor's 
Son. 

From  the  far  blueness  of  the  sky  the  white  bird  descended, 
whirling  and  poising  and  falling  as  lightly  as  a  petal  of 
apple-blossom  or  a  flake  of  wind-lifted  snow. 

"Give  the  seeds  to  Angus,  the  Beggar-Man,  with  my 
blessing,"  cried  the  white  bird,  circling  and  poising. 

"Angus!  Angus!  Angus!"  called  Bailor's  Son,  and  before 
the  last  word  left  his  mouth  the  beggar-man  was  standing 
between  the  trees. 

Bailor's  Son  gave  him  the  seeds. 

Angus  took  the  seeds.  He  put  one  on  his  forehead  where 
it  shone  like  a  king's  jewel.  He  threw  one  into  the  air  and  it 
became  a  golden  bird,  circling  and  poising  with  its  ruby- 
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breasted  fellow.  He  planted  one.  It  came  up  a  little  slender 
apple  tree.  It  grew  and  blossomed,  and  three  big  yellow 
apples  hung  on  it — the  sweetest  apples  in  all  the  world! 
Angus  gathered  the  apples.  He  kept  one.  He  gave  one  to  the 
Pooka. 

"Good  luck,  and  may  your  hand  never  be  empty,"  said 
the  Pooka. 

He  gave  one  to  Bailor's  Son. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  fruit  untasted  save  in  Faery-Land. 
Keep  it  till  you  go  into  your  own  country,  or  no  one  will 
believe  you  ever  had  it." 

"Good  luck,  and  may  your  hand  never  be  empty,"  said 
Bailor's  Son.  He  stepped  blithely  homeward,  but  he  hadn't 
taken  three  steps  before  he  fell  to  munching  the  apple — that 
is  why  no  one  believed  him  when  he  got  home. 


Daniel  Corkery 

THE  PLOUGHING  OF  THE  LEACA 


With  which  shall  I  begin — man  or  place?  Perhaps  I  had 
better  first  tell  of  the  man;  of  him  the  incident  left  so  with- 
ered that  no  sooner  had  I  laid  eyes  on  him  than  I  said:  Here 
is  one  whose  blood  at  some  terrible  moment  of  his  life  stood 
still,  stood  still  and  never  afterwards  regained  its  quiet,  old- 
time  ebb-and-flow.  A  word  or  two  then  about  the  place — a 
sculped-out  shell  in  the  Kerry  mountains,  an  evil-looking 
place,  green-glaring  like  a  sea  when  a  storm  has  passed.  To 
connect  man  and  place  together,  even  as  they  worked  one 
with  the  other  to  bring  the  tragedy  about,  ought  not  then 
to  be  so  difficult. 

I  had  gone  into  those  desolate  treeless  hills  searching  after 
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the  traces  of  an  old-time  Gaelic  family  that  once  were  lords 
of  them.  But  in  this  mountainy  glen  I  forgot  my  purpose  al- 
most as  soon  as  I  entered  it. 

In  that  round-ended  valley — they  call  such  a  valley  a 
coom — there  was  but  one  farmhouse,  and  Considine  was  the 
name  of  the  householder — Shawn  Considine,  the  man  whose 
features  were  white  with  despair;  his  haggard  appearance 
reminded  me  of  what  one  so  often  sees  in  war-ravaged 
Munster — a  ruined  castle-wall  hanging  out  above  the  woods, 
a  grey  spectre.  He  made  me  welcome,  speaking  slowly,  as  if 
he  was  not  used  to  such  amenities.  At  once  I  began  to  ex- 
plain my  quest.  I  soon  stumbled;  I  felt  that  his  thoughts  were 
far  away.  I  started  again.  A  daughter  of  his  looked  at  me — 
Nora  was  her  name — looked  at  me  with  meaning;  I  could 
not  read  her  look  aright.  Haphazardly  I  went  through  old 
family  names  and  recalled  old-world  incidents;  but  with  no 
more  success.  He  then  made  to  speak;  I  could  catch  only 
broken  phrases,  repeated  again  and  again.  "In  the  presence 
of  God."  "In  the  Kingdom  of  God."  "All  gone  for  ever."  "Let 
them  rest  in  peace" — (I  translate  from  the  Irish).  Others, 
too,  there  were  of  which  I  could  make  nothing.  Suddenly  I 
went  silent.  His  eyes  had  begun  to  change.  They  were  not 
becoming  fiery  or  angry — that  would  have  emboldened  me, 
I  would  have  blown  on  his  anger;  a  little  passion,  even  an 
outburst  of  bitter  temper  would  have  troubled  me  but  little 
if  in  its  sudden  revelation  I  came  on  some  new  fact  or  even 
a  new  name  in  the  broken  story  of  that  ruined  family.  But 
no;  not  fiery  but  cold  and  terror-stricken  were  his  eyes  be- 
coming. Fear  was  rising  in  them  like  dank  water.  I  with- 
drew my  gaze,  and  his  daughter  ventured  on  speech: 

"If  you  speak  of  the  cattle,  noble  person,  or  of  the  land,  or 
of  the  new  laws,  my  father  will  converse  with  you;  but  he  is 
dark  about  what  happened  long  ago."  Her  eyes  were  even 
more  earnest  than  her  tongue — they  implored  the  pity  of 
silence. 

So  much  for  the  man.  A  word  now  about  the  place  where 
his  large  but  neglected  farmhouse  stood  against  a  bluff  of 
rock.  To  enter  that  evil-looking  green-mountained  glen  was 
like  entering  the  jaws  of  some  slimy,  cold-blooded  animal. 
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You  felt  yourself  leaving  the  sun,  you  shrunk  together,  you 
hunched  yourself  as  if  to  bear  an  ugly  pressure.  In  the  far- 
back  part  of  it  was  what  is  called  in  the  Irish  language  a 
leaca — a  slope  of  land,  a  lift  of  land,  a  bracket  of  land  jutting 
out  from  the  side  of  a  mountain-  This  leaca,  which  the 
daughter  explained  was  called  Leaca-na-Naomh — the  Leaca 
of  the  Saints — was  very  remarkable.  It  shone  like  a  gem.  It 
held  the  sunshine  as  a  field  holds  its  crop  of  golden  wheat. 
On  three  sides  it  was  pedestalled  by  the  sheerest  rock.  On  the 
fourth  side  it  curved  up  to  join  the  parent  mountain-flank. 
Huge  and  high  it  was,  yet  height  and  size  took  some  time  to 
estimate,  for  there  were  mountains  all  around  it.  When  you 
had  been  looking  at  it  for  some  time  you  said  aloud:  "That 
leaca  is  high!"  When  you  had  stared  for  a  longer  time  you 
said:  "That  leaca  is  immensely  high — and  huge!"  Still  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  the  way  it  held  the  sun- 
shine. When  all  the  valley  had  gone  into  the  gloom  of 
twilight — and  this  happened  in  the  early  afternoon — the 
leaca  was  still  at  midday.  When  the  valley  was  dark  with 
night  and  the  lamps  had  been  long  alight  in  the  farmhouse, 
the  leaca  had  still  the  red  gleam  of  sunset  on  it.  It  hung  above 
the  misty  valley  like  a  velarium — as  they  used  to  call  that 
awning-cloth  which  hung  above  the  emperor's  seat  in  the 
amphitheatre. 

"What  is  it  called,  do  you  say?"  I  asked  again. 

"Leaca-na-Naomh,"  she  replied. 

"Saints  used  to  live  on  it?" 

"The  Hermits,"  she  answered,  and  sighed  deeply. 

Her  trouble  told  me  that  that  leaca  had  to  do  with  the  fear 
that  was  burrowing  like  a  mole  in  her  father's  heart.  I  would 
test  it.  Soon  afterwards  the  old  man  came  by,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  his  lips  moving. 

"That  leaca,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  call  it?" 

He  looked  up  with  a  startled  expression.  He  was  very 
white;  he  couldn't  abide  my  steady  gaze. 

"Nora,"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice  suddenly  and  angrily, 
"cas  isteach  iad,  cas  isteach  iadl"  He  almost  roared  at  the 
gentle  girl. 
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"Turn  in — what?"  I  said,  roughly,  "the  cattle  are  in  long 
ago." 

"  Tis  right  they  should,"  he  answered,  leaving  me. 

Yes,  this  leaca  and  this  man  had  between  them  moulded 
out  a  tragedy,  as  between  two  hands. 

Though  the  sun  had  gone  still  I  sat  staring  at  it.  It  was  far 
off,  but  whatever  light  remained  in  the  sky  had  gathered  to 
it.  I  was  wondering  at  its  clear  definition  among  all  the  vague 
and  misty  mountain-shapes  when  a  voice,  quivering  with 
age,  high  and  untuneful,  addressed  me: 

"  Twould  be  right  for  you  to  see  it  when  there's  snow  on 
it." 

"Ah!" 

"  Tis  blinding!"  The  voice  had  changed  so  much  as  his 
inner  vision  strengthened  that  I  gazed  up  quickly  at  him. 
He  was  a  very  old  man,  somewhat  fairy-like  in  appearance, 
but  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  boy!  These  eyes  told  me  he  was  one 
who  had  lived  imaginatively.  Therefore  I  almost  gripped  him 
lest  he  should  escape;  from  him  would  I  learn  of  Leaca-na- 
Naomh.  Shall  I  speak  of  him  as  a  vassal  of  the  house,  or  as  a 
tatter  of  the  family,  or  as  a  spall  of  the  rough  landscape?  He 
was  native  to  all  three.  His  homespun  was  patched  with 
patches  as  large  and  as  straight-cut  as  those  you'd  see  on  a 
fisherman's  sail.  He  was,  clothes  and  all,  the  same  colour  as 
the  aged  lichen  of  the  rocks;  but  his  eyes  were  as  fresh  as 
dew. 

Gripping  him,  as  I  have  said,  I  searched  his  face,  as  one 
searches  a  poem  for  a  hidden  meaning. 

"When  did  it  happen,  this  dreadful  thing?"  I  said. 

He  was  taken  off  his  guard.  I  could  imagine,  I  could  al- 
most feel  his  mind  struggling,  summoning  up  an  energy  suf- 
ficient to  express  his  idea  of  how  as  well  as  when  the  thing 
happened.  At  last  he  spoke  deliberately. 

"When  the  master," — I  knew  he  meant  the  householder — 
"was  at  his  best,  his  swiftest  and  strongest  in  health,  in  riches, 
in  force  and  spirit."  He  hammered  every  word. 

"Ah!"  I  said;  and  I  noticed  the  night  had  begun  to  thicken, 
fitly  I  thought,  for  my  mind  was  already  making  mad  leaps 
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into  the  darkness  of  conjecture.  He  began  to  speak  a  more 
simple  language: 

"In  those  days  he  was  without  burden  or  ailment — un- 
less maybe  every  little  biteen  of  land  between  the  rocks  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  brought  under  the  plough  was  a  burden. 
This,  that,  yonder,  all  those  fine  fields  that  have  gone  back 
again  into  heather  and  furze,  it  was  he  made  them.  There's 
sweat  in  them!  But  while  he  bent  over  them  in  the  little  dark 
days  of  November,  dropping  his  sweat,  he  would  raise  up  his 
eyes  and  fix  them  on  the  leaca.  That  would  be  worth  all  of 
them,  and  worth  more  than  double  all  of  them  if  it  was 
brought  under  the  plough." 

"And  why  not?"  I  said. 

"Plough  the  bed  of  the  saints?" 

"I  had  forgotten." 

"You  are  not  a  Gael  of  the  Gaels  maybe?" 

"I  had  forgotten;  continue;  it  grows  chilly." 

"He  had  a  serving-man;  he  was  a  fool;  they  were  common 
in  the  country  then;  they  had  not  been  as  yet  herded  into 
asylums.  He  was  a  fool;  but  a  true  Gael.  That  he  never  for- 
got; except  once." 

"Continue." 

"He  had  also  a  sire  horse,  Griosach  he  called  him,  he  was 
so  strong,  so  high  and  princely." 

"A  plough  horse?" 

"He  had  never  been  harnessed.  He  was  the  master's  pride 
and  boast.  The  people  gathered  on  the  hillsides  when  he  rode 
him  to  Mass.  You  looked  at  the  master;  you  looked  at  the 
horse;  the  horse  knew  the  hillsides  were  looking  at  him.  He 
made  music  with  his  hoofs,  he  kept  his  eyes  to  himself,  he 
was  so  proud." 

"What  of  the  fool?" 

"Have  I  spoken  of  the  fool?" 

"Yes,  a  true  Gael." 

"  'Tis  true,  that  word.  He  was  as  strong  as  Griosach,  He 
was  what  no  one  else  was:  he  was  a  match  for  Griosach.  The 
master  petted  the  horse.  The  horse  petted  the  master.  Both 
of  them  knew  they  went  well  together.  But  Griosach  the  sire 
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horse  feared  Liam  Ruadh  the  fool;  and  Liam  Ruadh  the  fool 
feared  Griosach  the  sire  horse.  For  neither  had  as  yet  found 
out  that  he  was  stronger  than  the  other.  They  would  play 
together  like  two  strong  boys,  equally  matched  in  strength 
and  daring.  They  would  wrestle  and  throw  each  other.  Then 
they  would  leave  off;  and  begin  again  when  they  had  recov- 
ered their  breath." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "the  master,  the  horse  Griosach,  the  fool 
Liam — now,  the  Leaca,  the  Leaca." 

"I  have  brought  in  the  leaca.  It  will  come  in  again,  now! 
The  master  was  one  day  standing  at  a  gap  for  a  long  time; 
there  was  no  one  near  him.  Liam  Ruadh  came  near  him.  Tt 
is  not  lucky  to  be  so  silent  as  that,'  he  said.  The  master  raised 
his  head  and  answered: 

"  'The  Leaca  for  wheat.' 

"The  fool  nearly  fell  down  in  a  sprawling  heap.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  anything  like  that. 

"  'No,'  he  said  like  a  child. 

"  'The  Leaca  for  wheat,'  the  master  said  again,  as  if  there 
was  someone  inside  him  speaking. 

"The  fool  was  getting  hot  and  angry. 

"  'The  Leaca  for  prayer!'  he  said. 

"  'The  Leaca  for  wheat,'  said  the  master,  a  third  time. 

"When  the  fool  heard  him  he  gathered  himself  up  and 
roared — a  loud  'O-oh!'  it  went  around  the  hills  like  sudden 
thunder;  in  the  little  breath  he  had  left  he  said:  'The  Leaca 
for  prayer!' 

"The  master  went  away  from  him;  who  could  tell  what 
might  have  happened? 

"The  next  day  the  fool  was  washing  a  sheep's  diseased 
foot — he  had  the  struggling  animal  held  firm  when  the  mas- 
ter slipped  behind  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"  'The  Leaca  for  wheat.' 

"Before  the  fool  could  free  the  animal  the  master  was 
gone.  He  was  a  wild,  swift  man  that  day.  He  laughed.  It 
was  that  self-same  night  he  went  into  the  shed  where  Liam 
slept  and  stood  a  moment  looking  at  the  large  face  of  the 
fool  working  in  his  dreams.  He  watched  him  like  that  a  min- 
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ute.  Then  he  flashed  the  lantern  quite  close  into  the  fool's 
eyes  so  as  to  dazzle  him,  and  he  cried  out  harshly,  'The 
Leaca  for  wheat,'  making  his  voice  appear  far  off,  like  a 
trumpet-call,  and  before  the  fool  could  understand  where 
he  was,  or  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  the  light  was 
gone  and  the  master  was  gone. 

"Day  after  day  the  master  put  the  same  thought  into  the 
fool's  ear.  And  Liam  was  becoming  sullen  and  dark.  Then 
one  night  long  after  we  were  all  in  our  sleep  we  heard  a  wild 
crash.  The  fool  had  gone  to  the  master's  room.  He  found  the 
door  bolted.  He  put  his  shoulder  to  it.  The  door  went  in 
about  the  room,  and  the  arch  above  it  fell  in  pieces  around 
the  fool's  head — all  in  the  still  night. 

"  'Who's  there?  What  is  it?'  cried  the  master,  starting  up 
in  his  bed. 

"  'Griosach  for  the  plough!'  said  the  fool. 

"No  one  could  think  of  Griosach  being  hitched  to  a 
plough.  The  master  gave  him  no  answer.  He  lay  down  in  his 
bed  and  covered  his  face.  The  fool  went  back  to  his  straw. 
Whenever  the  master  now  said  'The  Leaca  for  wheat'  the 
fool  would  answer  'Griosach  for  the  plough.' 

"The  tree  turns  the  wind  aside,  yet  the  wind  at  last  twists 
the  tree.  Like  wind  and  tree,  master  and  fool  played  against 
each  other,  until  at  last  they  each  of  them  had  spent  their 
force. 

"  T  will  take  Griosach  and  Niamh  and  plough  the  leaca,' 
said  the  fool;  it  was  a  hard  November  day. 

"  'As  you  wish,'  said  the  master.  Many  a  storm  finishes 
with  a  little  sob  of  wind.  Their  voices  were  now  like  a  little 
wind. 

"The  next  night  a  pair  of  smiths  were  brought  into  the 
coom  all  the  way  from  Aunascawl.  The  day  after  that  the 
mountains  were  ringing  with  their  blows  as  the  ploughing- 
gear  was  overhauled.  Without  rest  or  laughter  or  chatter  the 
work  went  on,  for  Liam  was  at  their  shoulders,  and  he  hardly 
gave  them  time  to  wipe  their  sweaty  hair.  One  began  to  sing: 
\  'Tis  my  grief  on  Monday  now,'  but  Liam  struck  him  one 
blow  and  stretched  him.  He  returned  to  his  work  quiet 
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enough  after  that.  We  saw  the  fool's  anger  rising.  We  made 
way  for  him;  and  he  was  going  back  and  forth  the  whole  day 
long;  in  the  evening  his  mouth  began  to  froth  and  his  tongue 
to  blab.  We  drew  away  from  him;  wondering  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  The  master  himself  began  to  grow  timid;  he 
hadn't  a  word  in  him;  but  he  kept  looking  up  at  us  from  un- 
der his  brow  as  if  he  feared  we  would  turn  against  him.  Sure 
we  wouldn't;  wasn't  he  our  master— even  what  he  did? 

"When  the  smiths  had  mounted  their  horses  that  night  to 
return  to  Aunascawl  one  of  them  stooped  down  to  the  mas- 
ter's ear  and  whispered:  'Watch  him,  he's  in  a  fever.' 

"  'Who?' 

"  'The  fool.'  That  was  a  true  word. 

"Some  of  us  rode  down  with  the  smiths  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pass,  and  as  we  did  so  snow  began  to  fall  silently  and 
thickly.  We  were  glad;  we  thought  it  might  put  back  the 
dreadful  business  of  the  ploughing.  When  we  returned  to- 
wards the  house  we  were  talking.  But  a  boy  checked  us. 

"  'Whisht!'  he  said. 

"We  listened.  We  crept  beneath  the  thatch  of  the  stables. 
Within  we  heard  the  fool  talking  to  the  horses.  We  knew  he 
was  putting  his  arms  around  their  necks.  When  he  came  out, 
he  was  quiet  and  happy-looking.  We  crouched  aside  to  let 
him  pass.  Then  we  told  the  master. 

"  'Go  to  your  beds,'  he  said,  coldly  enough. 

"We  played  no  cards  that  night;  we  sang  no  songs;  we 
thought  it  too  long  until  we  were  in  our  dark  beds.  The  last 
thing  we  thought  of  was  the  snow  falling,  falling,  falling  on 
Leaca-na-Naomh  and  on  all  the  mountains.  There  was  not  a 
stir  or  a  sigh  in  the  house.  Everyone  feared  to  hear  his  own 
bed  creak.  And  at  last  we  slept. 

"What  awoke  me?  I  could  hear  voices  whispering.  There 
was  fright  in  them.  Before  I  could  distinguish  one  word  from 
another  I  felt  my  neck  creeping.  I  shook  myself.  I  leaped 
up.  I  looked  out.  The  light  was  blinding.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing on  the  slopes  of  new  snow.  There  was  none  falling  now; 
a  light,  thin  wind  was  blowing  out  of  the  lovely  stars. 

"Beneath  my  window  I  saw  five  persons  standing  in  a  little 
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group,  all  clutching  one  another  like  people  standing  in  a 
flooded  river.  They  were  very  still;  they  would  not  move  even 
when  they  whispered.  As  I  wondered  to  see  them  so  fear- 
fully clutching  one  another  a  voice  spoke  in  my  room: 

"  Tor  God's  sake,  Stephen,  get  ready  and  come  down.' 

"  'Man,  what's  the  matter  with  ye?' 

"  Tor  God's  sake  come  down.' 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me!' 

"  'How  can  I?  Come  down!' 

"I  tried  to  be  calm;  I  went  out  and  made  for  that  little 
group,  putting  my  hand  against  my  eyes,  the  new  snow  was 
so  blinding. 

"  'Where's  the  master?'  I  said. 

"  'There!'  They  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  or  not  I 
looked  at  the  master. 

"He  was  a  little  apart;  he  was  clutching  a  jut  of  rock  as  if 
the  land  was  slipping  from  his  feet.  His  cowardice  made  me 
afraid.  I  was  hard  put  to  control  my  breath. 

"  'What  are  ye,  are  ye  all  staring  at?'  I  said. 

"  'Leaca-na ' — the  voice  seemed  to  come  from  over  a 

mile  away,  yet  it  was  the  man  beside  me  had  spoken. 

"I  looked.  The  leaca  was  a  dazzling  blaze,  it  was  true,  but 
I  had  often  before  seen  it  as  bright  and  wonderful.  I  was  puz- 
zled. 

"  'Is  it  the  leaca  ye're  all  staring — ■'  I  began;  but  several 
of  them  silently  lifted  up  a  hand  and  pointed  towards  it.  I 
could  have  stared  at  them  instead;  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  white  moonlight  that  was  on  them,  they  looked  like  men 
half -frozen,  too  chilled  to  speak.  But  I  looked  where  those 
outstretched  hands  silently  bade  me.  Then  I,  too,  was  struck 
dumb  and  became  one  of  that  icy  group,  for  I  saw  a  little 
white  cloud  moving  across  the  Leaca,  a  feathery  cloud,  and 
from  the  heart  of  it  there  came  every  now  and  then  a  little 
flash  of  fire,  a  spark.  Sometimes,  too,  the  little  cloud  would 
grow  thin,  as  if  it  were  scattering  away,  at  which  times  it  was 
a  moving  shadow  we  saw.  As  I  blinked  at  it  I  felt  my  hand 
groping  about  to  catch  something,  to  catch  someone,  to 
make  sure  of  myself;  for  the  appearance  of  everything,  the 
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whiteness,  the  stillness,  and  then  that  moving  cloud  whiter 
than  everything  else,  whiter  than  anything  in  the  world,  and 
so  like  an  angel's  wing  moving  along  the  leaca,  frightened  me 
until  I  felt  like  fainting  away.  To  make  things  worse,  straight 
from  the  little  cloud  came  down  a  whisper,  a  long,  thin,  clear, 
silvery  cry:  'Griosach!  Ho-o-o-oh!  Ho-o-o-oh!'  a  ploughing 
cry.  We  did  not  move;  we  kept  our  silence:  everyone  knew 
that  that  cry  was  going  through  everyone  else  as  through 
himself,  a  stroke  of  coldness.  Then  I  understood  why  the 
master  was  hanging  on  to  a  rock;  he  must  have  heard  the  cry 
before  anyone  else.  It  was  terrible,  made  so  thin  and  silvery 
by  the  distance;  and  yet  it  was  a  cry  of  joy — the  fool  had  con- 
quered Griosach! 

"I  do  not  know  what  wild  thoughts  had  begun  to  come 
into  my  head  when  one  man  in  the  group  gasped  out  'Now!' 
and  then  another,  and  yet  another.  Their  voices  were  breath, 
not  sound.  Then  they  all  said  'Ah!'  and  I  understood  the  fear 
that  had  moved  their  tongues.  I  saw  the  little  cloud  pause  a 
moment  on  the  edge  of  the  leaca,  almost  hang  over  the  edge, 
and  then  begin  to  draw  back.  The  fool  had  turned  his  team 
on  the  verge  and  was  now  ploughing  up  against  the  hill. 

"  'O-o-h,'  said  the  master,  in  the  first  moment  of  relief;  it 
was  more  like  a  cry  of  agony.  He  looked  round  at  us  with 
ghastly  eyes;  and  our  eyeballs  turned  towards  his,  just  as 
cold  and  fixed.  Again  that  silvery  cry  floated  down  to  us 
'Griosach!  Ho-o-o-oh!'  And  again  the  stroke  of  poldness 
passed  through  every  one  of  us.  The  cry  began  to  come  more 
frequently,  more  triumphantly,  for  now  again  the  little  cloud 
was  ploughing  down  the  slope,  and  its  pace  had  quickened. 
It  was  making  once  more  for  that  edge  beneath  which  was  a 
sheer  fall  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

"Behind  us,  suddenly,  from  the  direction  of  the  thatched 
stables  came  a  loud  and  high  whinny — a  call  to  a  mate.  It 
was  so  unexpected,  and  we  were  all  so  rapt  up  in  what 
was  before  our  eyes,  that  it  shook  us,  making  us  spring  from 
one  another.  I  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"  'My  God,'  I  said,  'that's  Niamh,  that's  NiamhP 

"The  whinny  came  again;  it  was  Niamh  surely. 
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"  'What  is  he  ploughing  with,  then?  What  has  he  with 
Griosach?' 

"A  man  came  running  from  the  stables;  he  was  trying  to 
cry  out:  he  could  hardly  be  heard: 

"  'Griosach  and  Lugh!  Griosach  and  Lugh!' 

"Lugh  was  another  sire  horse;  and  the  two  sires  would  eat 
each  other;  they  always  had  ill-will  for  each  other.  The  mas- 
ter was  staring  at  us. 

"  '  'Tisn't  Lugh?'  he  said,  with  a  gurgle  in  his  voice. 

"No  one  could  answer  him.  We  were  thinking  if  the 
mare's  cry  reached  the  sires  their  anger  would  blaze  up  and 
no  one  could  hold  them;  but  why  should  Liam  have  yoked 
such  a  team? 

"  'Hush!  hush!'  said  a  woman's  voice. 

"We  at  once  heard  a  new  cry;  it  came  down  from  the 
leaca: 

"  'Griosach,  Back!  Back!'  It  was  almost  inaudible,  but  we 
could  feel  the  swiftness  and  terror  in  it.  'Back!  Back!'  came 
down  again.  'Back,  Griosach,  back!' 

"  'They're  fighting,  they're  fighting — the  sires!'  one  of  our 
horse-boys  yelled  out — the  first  sound  above  a  breath  that 
had  come  from  any  of  us,  for  he  was  fonder  of  Lugh  than  of 
the  favourite  Griosach,  and  had  forgotten  everything  else. 
And  we  saw  that  the  little  cloud  was  almost  at  a  stand-still; 
yet  that  it  was  disturbed;  sparks  were  flying  from  it;  and  we 
heard  little  clanking  sounds,  very  faint,  coming  from  it.  They 
might  mean  great  leaps  and  rearings. 

"Suddenly  we  saw  the  master  spring  from  that  rock  to 
which  he  had  been  clinging  as  limp  as  a  leaf  in  autumn, 
spring  from  it  with  great  life  and  roar  up  towards  the  leaca: 

"  'Liam!  Liam!  Liam  Ruadh!'  He  turned  to  us,  'Shout, 
boys,  and  break  his  fever,'  he  cried,  'Shout,  shout!' 

"We  were  glad  of  that. 

"  'Liam!  Liam!  Liam  Ruadh!'  we  roared. 

"  'My  God!  My  God!'  we  heard  as  we  finished.  It  was  the 
master's  voice;  he  then  fell  down.  At  once  we  raised  our 
voices  again;  it  would  keep  us  from  seeing  or  hearing  what 
was  happening  on  the  leaca. 
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"  'Liam!  Liam!  Liam  RuadhP 

"There  was  wild  confusion. 

"  'Liam!  Liam!  Liam!  Ruadh!  Ruadh!  Ruadh!'  the  moun- 
tains were  singing  back  to  us,  making  the  confusion  worse. 
We  were  twisted  about— one  man  staring  at  the  ground,  one 
at  the  rock  in  front  of  his  face,  another  at  the  sky  high  over 
the  leaca,  and  one  had  his  hand  stretched  out  like  a  sign-post 
on  a  hilltop,  I  remember  him  best;  none  of  us  were  looking 
at  the  leaca  itself.  But  we  were  listening  and  listening,  and  at 
last  they  died,  the  echoes,  and  there  was  a  cold  silence,  cold, 
cold.  Then  we  heard  old  Diarmuid's  passionless  voice  begin 
to  pray: 

"  'Abhaile  ar  an  sioruidheacht  go  raibh  a  anam'  'At  home 
in  Eternity  may  his  soul — '.  We  turned  round,  one  by  one, 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  stared  at  the  leaca.  It  was 
bare!  The  little  cloud  was  still  in  the  air — a  white  dust  as- 
cending. Along  the  leaca  we  saw  two  thin  shadowy  lines — 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  in  very  watery  ink  on 
its  dazzling  surface.  Of  horses,  plough,  and  fool  there  wasn't 
a  trace.  They  had  gone  over  the  edge  while  we  roared. 

"Noble  person,  as  they  went  over  I'm  sure  Liam  Ruadh 
had  one  fist  at  Lugh's  bridle,  and  the  other  at  Griosach's, 
and  that  he  was  swinging  high  in  the  air  between  them.  Our 
roaring  didn't  break  his  fever,  say  that  it  didn't,  noble  per- 
son? But  don't  question  the  master  about  it.  I  have  told  you 
all!" 

"I  will  leave  this  place  to-night,"  I  said. 

"It  is  late,  noble  person." 

"I  will  leave  it  now,  bring  me  my  horse." 

That  is  why  I  made  no  further  inquiries  in  that  valley  as  to 
the  fate  of  that  old  Gaelic  family  that  were  once  lords  of  those 
hills.  I  gave  up  the  quest.  Sometimes  a  thought  comes  to  me 
that  Liam  Ruadh  might  have  been  the  last  of  an  immemorial 
line,  no  scion  of  which,  if  God  had  left  him  his  senses,  would 
have  ploughed  the  Leaca  of  the  Saints,  no,  not  even  if  it  were 
to  save  him  from  begging  at  fairs  and  in  public  houses. 
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He  got  stiffly  up  from  his  seat  before  the  fire — 

"Be  hanged,"  said  he,  "if  I  wait  any  longer  for  her.  If  she 
doesn't  please  to  come  in  before  this  hour  let  her  stop  out." 
He  stared  into  the  fire  for  a  few  moments — "Let  her  go  to 
Jericho,"  said  he,  and  he  tramped  up  to  bed. 

They  had  been  married  just  six  months,  after,  as  he  put  it, 
the  hardest  courtship  a  man  ever  undertook.  She  was  more 
like  a  piece  of  quicksilver  than  a  girl.  She  was  as  uncertain 
as  a  spring  wind,  as  flighty  as  a  ball  of  thistledown — 
"Doesn't  know  her  own  mind  for  ten  minutes  together,"  he 
groaned.  "Hasn't  any  mind  at  all,"  he'd  think  an  hour  later. 
While,  on  the  following  day,  it  might  be — "That  woman  is 
too  deep,  she  is  dodging  all  round  me,  she  is  sticking  her 
finger  in  my  eye.  She  treats  me  as  if  I  wasn't  there  at  one 
moment,  and  diddles  me  as  if  I  was  Tom  Fool  the  next — 
I'll  get  out  of  it." 

He  had  got  out  of  it  three  or  four  times — halted  her 
against  a  wall,  and,  with  a  furious  forefinger,  wagged  all  her 
misdeeds  in  her  face;  then,  rating  her  up,  down  and  round, 
he  had  prepared  to  march  away  complacent  and  refreshed 
like  Justice  taking  leave  of  a  sinner,  only  to  find  that  if  the 
jade  wept  he  could  not  go  away — 

"Dash  it  all,"  said  he,  "you  can't  leave  a  girl  squatting 
down  against  a  wall,  with  her  head  in  her  lap  and  she  cry- 
ing. Hang  it,"  said  he,  "you  feel  as  if  there  was  water  round 
your  legs  and  you'll  splash  if  you  move." 

So  he  leavened  justice  with  mercy,  and,  having  dried  her 
tears  with  his  lips,  he  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
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before,  with  a  mad  suspicion  tattering  through  his  brain  that 
maybe  he  had  been  "diddled"  again. 

But  he  married  her,  and  to  do  that  was  a  job  also.  She 
shied  at  matrimony.  She  shied  at  everything  that  looked 
plain  or  straight.  She  was  like  a  young  dog  out  for  a  walk: 
when  she  met  a  side-street  she  bolted  down  it  and  was  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  adventure  and  misery,  returning,  like 
the  recovered  pup,  thick  with  the  mud  of  those  excursions. 
There  was  a  lust  in  her  blood  for  side-streets,  laneways  and 
corners. 

"Marriage!"  said  she,  and  she  was  woebegone — "Mar- 
riage will  be  for  ever." 

"So  will  heaven,"  he  retorted  comfortingly. 

"So  will — the  other  place,"  said  she,  with  a  giggle,  and 
crushed  him  under  the  feeling  that  she  envisaged  him  as  the 
devil  of  that  particular  Hades,  instead  of  as  an  unfortunate 
sinner  plucked  up  by  the  heels  and  soused  into  the  stew-pan 
by  his  wife. 

He  addressed  himself— 

"When  we  are  married,"  said  he,  "I'll  keep  a  hand  on 
you,  my  lady,  that  you  won't  be  able  to  wriggle  away  from. 
If  you  are  slippery,  and  faith  you  are,  why  I'm  tough,  and 
so  you'll  find  it."  "Get  rid  of  your  kinks  before  you  marry," 
said  he.  "I've  no  use  for  a  wife  with  one  eye  on  me,  and  it  a 
dubious  one,  and  the  other  one  squinting  into  a  parlour  two 
streets  off.  You've  got  to  settle  down  and  quit  tricks.  A  wife 
has  no  one  else  to  deceive  but  her  husband,  that's  all  she  can 
want  tricks  for,  and  there's  not  going  to  be  any  in  my  house. 
It's  all  right  for  a  pretty  girl  to  be  a  bit  larky — " 

"Am  I  really  pretty?"  said  she,  deeply  interested  and  lean- 
ing forward  with  her  hands  clasping  her  knees — "Do  you 
really  and  truly  think  I  am  pretty?  I  met  a  man  one  time,  he 
had  a  brown  moustache  and  blue  eyes,  outside  a  tailor's 
shop  in  Georges  Street,  with  a  public-house  on  one  side,  and 
he  said  he  thought  I  was  very  pretty:  he  told  me  what  his 
name  was,  but  I  forget  it:  maybe,  you  know  him:  he  wears  a 
tweed  suit  with  a  stripe  and  a  soft  hat — Let  me  see,  no,  his 
name  began  with  a  T — " 

"His  name  was  Thief,"  he  roared,  "and  that  was  his  pro- 
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fession  too.  Don't  let  me  catch  you  talking  with  a  strange 
man,  or  you'll  get  hurt,  and  his  brown  eyes  will  be  mixed  up 
with  his  blue  moustache." 

So  married  they  were,  six  months  now,  and  the  wits  were 
nearly  worried  out  of  him  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  his 
wife's  vagaries.  Matrimony  had  not  cured  her  love  for  side- 
streets,  short  cuts  and  chance  acquaintances,  and  she  was 
gradually  making  her  husband  travel  at  a  similar  tangent. 
When  they  started  to  go  to  church  he  would  find,  to  his 
amazement,  that  they  were  in  the  Museum.  If  they  jour- 
neyed with  a  Museum  for  an  objective  they  were  certain  to 
pull  up  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  A  call  on  a  friend  usually 
turned  into  a  visit  to  a  theatre  or  a  walk  by  the  Dodder — 

"Heart-scalded  I  am,"  said  he,  "with  her  hopping  and  trot- 
ting. She  travels  sideways  like  a  crab,  so  she  does.  She  has  a 
squint  in  her  walk.  Her  boots  have  a  bias  outwards.  I'm 
getting  bow-legged,  so  I  am,  slewing  round  corners  after 
her.  I'll  have  to  put  my  foot  down,"  said  he. 

And  now  it  was  all  finished.  Here  was  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  and  an  absent  wife — a  detestable  combination.  Twelve 
o'clock  at  night  outside  a  house  is  an  immoral  hour,  inside  a 
house  it  is  non-moral,  but  respectable.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  street  at  that  time  but  dubiety.  Who  would  be  a  hus- 
band listening  through  the  tolling  of  midnight  for  a  muffled 
footfall? — And  he  had  told  her  not  to  go:  had  given  an 
order,  formulated  his  imperative  and  inflexible  will — 

"Never  mind!  I'll  stand  by  it,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  last 
straw.  One  break  and  then  freedom.  Surgery  is  better  than 
tinkering.  Cut  the  knot  and  let  who  will  try  to  join  it  then. 
One  pang,  and  afterwards  ease,  fresh  air,  and  freedom: 
fresh  air!  gulps  of  it,  with  the  head  back  and  an  easy  mind. 
I'm  not  the  man  to  be  fooled  for  ever — -surgery!  surgery!" 

His  wife  had  wished  to  see  a  friend  that  night  and  re- 
quested her  husband  to  go  with  her — he  refused — 

"You're  always  trapsin  about,"  said  he. 

She  entreated. 

He  heaved  an  angry  forehead  at  her,  puckered  an  eye, 
toned  a  long  No  that  wagged  vibration  behind  it  like  an  un- 
docked  tail. 
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She  persisted,  whereupon  he  loosed  his  thunder— 

"You're  not  to  step  outside  the  house  this  night,  ma'am," 
said  he;  and  to  her  angry  "I  will  go,"  he  barked,  "If  you  do 
go,  don't  come  back  here.  I'll  have  a  dutiful  wife  or  I'll  have 
none — stay  in  or  stay  out.  I'm  tired  humouring  your 
whimsies,  let  you  humour  mine  now — " 

Then  a  flame  gathered  on  her  face,  it  grew  hot  in  her 
voice,  flashed  to  a  point  in  her  eyes — 

"I'm  going  out  to-night,"  said  she  loudly;  "are  you  com- 
ing with  me?" 

"I'm  not,"  said  he. 

'Then,"  she  snapped,  "I'll  go  by  myself." 

"Wherever  you  go  to-night  you  can  stay,"  he  roared. 
"Don't  come  back  to  this  house." 

"I'm  not  mad  enough  to  want  to,"  she  replied.  "I  wish  I'd 
never  seen  your  old  house.  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  yourself. 
You  are  just  as  dull  as  your  house  is,  and  nearly  as  flat.  It's 
a  stupid,  uninteresting,  slow  house,  so  it  is,  and  you  are  a 
stupid,  dissatisfied  grump  of  a  man,  so  you  are.  I'd  sooner 
live  in  a  cave  with  a  hairy  bear,  so  I  would — "  and  out  she 
ran. 

Two  minutes  later  he  had  heard  the  door  bang,  and  then 
silence. 

That  was  five  hours  ago,  and  during  all  these  long  hours  he 
had  sat  staring  sourly  into  the  fire,  seeing  goodness  knows 
what  burnt-up  visions  therein,  waiting  to  hear  a  footfall,  and 
an  entreating  voice  at  the  keyhole;  apologies  and  tears  per- 
haps, and  promises  of  amendment.  Now  it  was  after  twelve 
o'clock,  darkness  everywhere  and  silence.  Time  and  again 
a  policeman's  tramp  or  the  hasty,  light  footfall  of  adven- 
ture went  by.  So  he  stood  up  at  last  sour  and  vindictive — 

"She  would  have  her  fling.  She  wouldn't  give  in.  She 
doesn't  care  a  tinker's  curse  what  I  say.  .  .  .  Let  her  go  to 
Jericho,"  said  he,  and  he  tramped  up  to  bed. 

In  his  bedroom  he  did  not  trouble  to  get  a  light.  He  un- 
dressed in  a  bitterly  savage  mood  and  rolled  into  bed,  only  to 
jump  out  again  in  sudden  terror,  for  there  was  someone  in  it. 
It  was  his  wife.  He  lay  down  with  a  hazy,  half -mad  mind. 
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Had  he  wronged  her?  Was  she  more  amenable  than  he  had 
fancied?  She  had  not  gone  out  at  all — or,  had  she  gone  out, 
sneaked  in  again  by  the  back  door  and  crept  noiselessly  to 
bed  ...  ? 

He  fell  asleep  at  last  on  l£e  tattered  fringe  of  a  debate — 
Had  he  wronged  her?  or  had  she  diddled  him  again? 


James  Stephens 

THE  THREEPENNY-PIECE 


When  Brien  O'Brien  died,  people  said  that  it  did  not  matter 
very  much,  because  he  would  have  died  young  in  any  case. 
He  would  have  been  hanged,  or  his  head  would  have  been 
split  in  two  halves  with  a  hatchet,  or  he  would  have  tumbled 
down  the  cliff  when  he  was  drunk  and  been  smashed  into 
jelly.  Something  like  that  was  due  to  him,  and  everybody 
likes  to  see  a  man  get  what  he  deserves  to  get. 

But,  as  ethical  writs  cease  to  run  when  a  man  is  dead,  the 
neighbours  did  not  stay  away  from  his  wake.  They  came,  and 
they  said  many  mitigating  things  across  the  body  with  the 
bandaged  jaws  and  the  sly  grin,  and  they  reminded  each 
other  of  this  and  that  queer  thing  which  he  had  done,  for  his 
memory  was  crusted  over  with  stories  of  wild  laughable 
things,  and  other  things  which  were  wild  but  not  laughable. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  dead,  and  one  was  at  liberty  to  be  a 
trifle  sorry  for  him.  Further,  he  belonged  to  the  O'Brien 
nation,  a  stock  to  whom  reverence  was  due.  A  stock  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  historic  memory  could  reconstruct  for- 
gotten glories  of  station  and  battle,  of  terrible  villainy  and 
terrible  saintliness,  the  pitiful,  valorous,  slow  descent  to  the 
degradation  which  was  not  yet  wholly  victorious.  A  great 
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stock!  The  O'Neills  remembered  it.  The  OTools  and  the 
MacSweeneys  had  stories  by  the  hundred  of  love  and  hate. 
The  Burkes  and  the  Geraldines  and  the  new  strangers  had 
memories  also. 

His  family  was  left  in  the  poorest  way,  but  they  were 
used  to  that,  for  he  had  kept  them  as  poor  as  he  left  them,  or 
found  them,  for  that  matter.  They  had  shaken  hands  with 
Charity  so  often  that  they  no  longer  disliked  the  sallow-faced 
lady,  and,  so,  certain  small  gifts  made  by  the  neighbours  were 
accepted,  not  very  thankfully,  but  very  readily.  These  gifts 
were  almost  always  in  kind.  A  few  eggs.  A  bag  of  potatoes. 
A  handful  of  meal.  A  couple  of  twists  of  tea — such  like. 

One  of  the  visitors,  however,  moved  by  an  extraordinary 
dejection,  slipped  a  silver  threepenny-piece  into  the  hand  of 
Brien's  little  daughter  Sheila,  aged  four  years,  and  later 
on  she  did  not  like  to  ask  for  it  back  again. 

Little  Sheila  had  been  well  trained  by  her  father.  She  knew 
exactly  what  should  be  done  with  money,  and  so,  when  no- 
body was  looking,  she  tip-toed  to  the  coffin  and  slipped  the 
threepenny-piece  into  Brien's  hand.  That  hand  had  never 
refused  money  when  it  was  alive,  it  did  not  reject  it  either 
when  it  was  dead. 

They  buried  him  the  next  day. 

He  was  called  up  for  judgment  the  day  after,  and  made  his 
appearance  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  wretches,  and 
there  he  again  received  what  was  due  to  him.  He  was  re- 
moved protesting  and  struggling  to  the  place  decreed. 

"Down,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  pointing  with  his  great 
hand,  and  down  he  went. 

In  the  struggle  he  dropped  the  threepenny-piece,  but  he 
was  so  bustled  and  heated  that  he  did  not  observe  his  loss. 
He  went  down,  far  down,  out  of  sight,  out  of  remembrance, 
to  a  howling,  black  gulf  with  others  of  his  unseen  kind. 

A  young  seraph,  named  Cuchulain,  chancing  to  pass  that 
way  shortly  afterwards,  saw  the  threepenny-piece  peeping 
brightly  from  the  rocks,  and  he  picked  it  up. 

He  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  He  turned  it  over  and 
over,  this  way  and  that  way.  Examined  it  at  the  stretch  of 
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his  arm,  and  peered  minutely  at  it  from  two  inches'  dis- 
tance— 

"I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  so  beautifully 
wrought,"  said  he,  and,  having  stowed  it  in  his  pouch  along 
with  some  other  trinkets,  he  strolled  homewards  again 
through  the  massy  gates. 

It  was  not  long  until  Brien  discovered  his  loss,  and,  sud- 
denly, through  the  black  region,  his  voice  went  mounting 
and  brawling. 

"I  have  been  robbed,"  he  yelled.  "I  have  been  robbed  in 
heaven!" 

Having  begun  to  yell  he  did  not  stop.  Sometimes  he  was 
simply  angry  and  made  a  noise.  Sometimes  he  became  sar- 
castic and  would  send  his  query  swirling  upwards — 

"Who  stole  the  threepenny-bit?"  he  roared.  He  addressed 
the  surrounding  black  space — 

"Who  stole  the  last  threepenny-bit  of  a  poor  man?" 

Again  and  again  his  voice  pealed  upwards.  The  pains  of 
his  habitation  lost  all  their  sting  for  him.  His  mind  had 
nourishment  and  the  heat  within  him  vanquished  the  fumes 
without.  He  had  a  grievance,  a  righteous  cause,  he  was 
buoyed  and  strengthened,  nothing  could  silence  him.  They 
tried  ingenious  devices,  all  kinds  of  complicated  things,  but 
he  paid  no  heed,  and  the  tormentors  were  in  despair. 

"I  hate  these  sinners  from  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,"  said 
the  Chief  Tormentor,  and  he  sat  moodily  down  on  his  own 
circular  saw;  and  that  worried  him  also,  for  he  was  clad  only 
in  a  loin  cloth. 

"I  hate  the  entire  Clan  of  the  Gael,"  said  he;  "why  can- 
not they  send  them  somewhere  else?"  and  then  he  started 
practising  again  on  Brien. 

It  was  no  use.  Brien's  query  still  blared  upwards  like  the 
sound  of  the  great  trump  itself.  It  wakened  and  rung  the 
rocky  caverns,  screamed  through  fissure  and  funnel,  and  was 
battered  and  slung  from  pinnacle  to  crag  and  up  again. 
Worse!  his  companions  in  doom  became  interested  and  took 
up  the  cry,  until  at  last  the  uproar  became  so  appalling  that 
the  Master  himself  could  not  stand  it. 
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"I  have  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  three  nights,"  said  that 
harassed  one,  and  he  sent  a  special  embassy  to  the  powers. 

Rhadamanthus  was  astonished  when  they  arrived.  His 
elbow  was  leaning  on  his  vast  knee,  and  his  heavy  head 
rested  on  a  hand  that  was  acres  long,  acres  wide. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  said  he. 

"The  Master  cannot  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  embassy,  and  he  grinned  as  he  said  it,  for  it  sounded 
queer  even  to  himself. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  sleep,"  said  Rhada- 
manthus. "I  have  never  slept  since  time  began,  and  I  will 
never  sleep  until  time  is  over.  But  the  complaint  is  curious. 
What  has  troubled  your  master?" 

"Hell  is  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out,"  said  the 
fiend.  "The  tormentors  are  weeping  like  little  children.  The 
principalities  are  squatting  on  their  hunkers  doing  nothing. 
The  orders  are  running  here  and  there  fighting  each  other. 
The  styles  are  leaning  against  walls  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  damned  are  shouting  and  laughing  and  have 
become  callous  to  torment." 

"It  is  not  my  business,"  said  the  judge. 

"The  sinners  demand  justice,"  said  the  spokesman. 

"They've  got  it,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  "let  them  stew  in 
it." 

"They  refuse  to  stew,"  replied  the  spokesman,  wringing 
his  hands. 

Rhadamanthus  sat  up. 

"It  is  an  axiom  in  law,"  said  he,  "that  however  compli- 
cated an  event  may  be,  there  can  never  be  more  than  one 
person  at  the  extreme  bottom  of  it.  Who  is  the  person?" 

"It  is  one  Brien  of  the  O'Brien  nation,  late  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kerry.  A  bad  one!  He  got  the  maximum  punishment  a 
week  ago." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Rhadamanthus  was  disturbed. 
He  scratched  his  head,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
done  that  either. 

"You  say  he  got  the  maximum,"  said  Rhadamanthus, 
"then  it's  a  fix!  I  have  damned  him  for  ever,  and  better  or 
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worse  than  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  none  of  my  business," 
said  he  angrily,  and  he  had  the  deputation  removed  by  force. 

But  that  did  not  ease  the  trouble.  The  contagion  spread 
until  ten  million  billions  of  voices  were  chanting  in  unison, 
and  uncountable  multitudes  were  listening  between  their 
pangs. 

"Who  stole  the  threepenny-bit?  Who  stole  the  threepenny- 
bit?" 

That  was  still  their  cry.  Heaven  rang  with  it  as  well  as 
hell.  Space  was  filled  with  that  rhythmic  tumult.  Chaos  and 
empty  Nox  had  a  new  discord  added  to  their  elemental 
throes.  Another  memorial  was  drafted  below,  showing  that 
unless  the  missing  coin  was  restored  to  its  owner  hell  would 
have  to  close  its  doors.  There  was  a  veiled  menace  in  the 
memorial  also,  for  Clause  6  hinted  that  if  hell  was  allowed 
to  go  by  the  board  heaven  might  find  itself  in  some  jeopardy 
thereafter. 

The  document  was  dispatched  and  considered.  In  conse- 
quence a  proclamation  was  sent  through  all  the  wards  of 
Paradise,  calling  on  whatever  person,  archangel,  seraph, 
:herub,  or  acolyte  had  found  a  threepenny-piece  since  mid- 
day of  the  tenth  of  August  then  instant,  that  the  same  person, 
archangel,  seraph,  cherub,  or  acolyte,  should  deliver  the  said 
:hreepenny-piece  to  Rhadamanthus  at  his  Court,  and  should 
receive  in  return  a  free  pardon  and  a  receipt. 

The  coin  was  not  delivered. 

That  young  seraph,  Cuchulain,  walked  about  like  a  per- 
son who  was  strange  to  himself.  He  was  not  tormented:  he 
vas  angry.  He  frowned,  he  cogitated  and  fumed.  He  drew 
>ne  golden  curl  through  his  fingers  until  it  was  lank  and 
irooping;  save  the  end  only,  that  was  still  a  ripple  of  gold.  He 
jut  the  end  in  his  mouth  and  strode  moodily  chewing  it.  And 
jvery  day  his  feet  turned  in  the  same  direction — down  the 
ong  entrance  boulevard,  through  the  mighty  gates,  along  the 
;trip  of  carved  slabs,  to  that  piled  wilderness  where  Rhada- 
nanthus  sat  monumentally. 

Here  delicately  he  went,  sometimes  with  a  hand  out- 
itretched  to  help  his  foothold,  standing  for  a  space  to  think 
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ere  he  jumped  to  a  further  rock,  balancing  himself  for  i 
moment  ere  he  leaped  again.  So  he  would  come  to  stand  anc 
stare  gloomily  upon  the  judge. 

He  would  salute  gravely,  as  was  meet,  and  say,  "God  blesi 
the  work";  but  Rhadamanthus  never  replied,  save  by  a  nod 
for  he  was  very  busy. 

Yet  the  judge  did  observe  him,  and  would  sometime! 
heave  ponderous  lids  to  where  he  stood,  and  so,  for  a  fev 
seconds,  they  regarded  each  other  in  an  interval  of  that  un 
ceasing  business. 

Sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two  the  young  seraph  Cuchu 
lain  would  look  from  the  judge  to  the  judged  as  the] 
crouched  back  or  strained  forward,  the  good  and  the  bad  al 
in  the  same  tremble  of  fear,  all  unknowing  which  way  thei: 
doom  might  lead.  They  did  not  look  at  each  other.  The] 
looked  at  the  judge  high  on  his  ebon  throne,  and  they  coulc 
not  look  away  from  him.  There  were  those  who  knew 
guessed  clearly  their  doom;  abashed  and  flaccid  they  sat 
quaking.  There  were  some  who  were  uncertain — rabbit 
eyed  these,  not  less  quaking  than  the  others,  biting  at  thei 
knuckles  as  they  peeped  upwards.  There  were  those  hope 
ful,  yet  searching  fearfully  backwards  in  the  wilderness  o 
memory,  chasing  and  weighing  their  sins;  and  these  last 
even  when  their  bliss  was  sealed  and  their  steps  set  on  ai 
easy  path,  went  faltering,  not  daring  to  look  around  again 
their  ears  strained  to  catch  a — "Halt,  miscreant!  this  othe 
is  your  way!" 

So,  day  by  day,  he  went  to  stand  near  the  judge;  and  on< 
day  Rhadamanthus,  looking  on  him  more  intently,  lifte< 
his  great  hand  and  pointed — 

"Go  you  among  those  to  be  judged,"  said  he. 

For  Rhadamanthus  knew.  It  was  his  business  to  look  dee 
into  the  heart  and  the  mind,  to  fish  for  secrets  in  the  pools  c 
being. 

And  the  young  seraph  Cuchulain,  still  rolling  his  golde 
curl  between  his  lips,  went  obediently  forward  and  set  dow 
his  nodding  plumes  between  two  who  whimpered  and  stare 
and  quaked. 
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When  his  turn  came,  Rhadamanthus  eyed  him  intently 
for  a  long  time — 

"Well!"  said  Rhadamanthus. 

The  young  seraph  Cuchulain  blew  the  curl  of  gold  away 
from  his  mouth — 

"Findings  are  keepings,"  said  he  loudly,  and  he  closed 
his  mouth  and  stared  very  impertinently  at  the  judge. 

"It  is  to  be  given  up,"  said  the  judge. 

"Let  them  come  and  take  it  from  me,"  said  the  seraph  Cu- 
chulain. And  suddenly  (for  these  things  are  at  the  will  of 
spirits)  around  his  head  the  lightnings  span,  and  his  hands 
were  on  the  necks  of  thunders. 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Rhadamanthus  was  dis- 
turbed, again  he  scratched  his  head — 

"It's  a  fix,"  said  he  moodily.  But  in  a  moment  he  called  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was — 

"Take  him  to  this  side,"  he  roared. 

And  they  advanced.  But  the  seraph  Cuchulain  swung  to 
meet  them,  and  his  golden  hair  blazed  and  shrieked;  and  the 
thunders  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  about  him  a  bright  network 
that  hissed  and  stung — and  those  who  advanced  turned  halt- 
ingly backwards  and  ran  screaming. 

Tt's  a  fix,"  said  Rhadamanthus;  and  for  a  little  time  he 
itared  menacingly  at  the  seraph  Cuchulain. 

But  only  for  a  little  time.  Suddenly  he  put  his  hands  on  the 
rests  of  his  throne  and  heaved  upwards  his  terrific  bulk. 
Never  before  had  Rhadamanthus  stood  from  his  ordained 
:hair.  He  strode  mightily  forward  and  in  an  instant  had 
quelled  that  rebel.  The  thunders  and  lightnings  were  but 
noonbeams  and  dew  on  that  stony  carcass.  He  seized  the 
ieraph  Cuchulain,  lifted  him  to  his  breast  as  one  lifts  a 
jparrow,  and  tramped  back  with  him — 

"Fetch  me  that  other,"  said  he,  sternly,  and  he  sat  down. 

Those  whose  duty  it  was  sped  swiftly  downwards  to  find 
Srien  of  the  O'Brien  nation;  and  while  they  were  gone,  all 
n  vain  the  seraph  Cuchulain  crushed  flamy  barbs  against 
hat  bosom  of  doom.  Now,  indeed,  his  golden  locks  were 
irooping  and  his  plumes  were  broken  and  tossed;  but  his 
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fierce  eye  still  glared  courageously  against  the  nipple  of 
Rhadamanthus. 

Soon  they  brought  Brien.  He  was  a  sight  of  woe — howl- 
ing, naked  as  a  tree  in  winter,  black  as  a  tarred  wall,  carved 
and  gashed,  tattered  in  all  but  his  throat,  wherewith,  until 
one's  ears  rebelled,  he  bawled  his  one  demand. 

But  the  sudden  light  struck  him  to  a  wondering  silence, 
and  the  sight  of  the  judge  holding  the  seraph  Cuchulain  like 
a  limp  flower  to  his  breast  held  him  gaping — 

"Bring  him  here,"  said  Rhadamanthus. 

And  they  brought  him  to  the  steps  of  the  throne — 

"You  have  lost  a  medal!"  said  Rhadamanthus.  "This  one 
has  it." 

Brien  looked  straitly  at  the  seraph  Cuchulain. 

Rhadamanthus  stood  again,  whirled  his  arm  in  an  enor- 
mous arc,  jerked,  and  let  go,  and  the  seraph  Cuchulain  went 
swirling  through  space  like  a  slung  stone — 

"Go  after  him,  Kerryman,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  stoop- 
ing; and  he  seized  Brien  by  the  leg,  whirled  him  wide  and 
out  and  far;  dizzy,  dizzy  as  a  swooping  comet,  and  down, 
and  down,  and  down. 

Rhadamanthus  seated  himself.  He  motioned  with  his 
hand — 

"Next,"  said  he,  coldly. 

Down  went  the  seraph  Cuchulain,  swirling  in  wide  tum- 
bles, scarcely  visible  for  quickness.  Sometimes,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  he  was  a  cross  that  dropped  plumb.  Anon, 
head  urgently  downwards,  he  dived  steeply.  Again,  like  a 
living  hoop,  head  and  heels  together,  he  spun  giddily.  Blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  breathless,  mindless;  and  behind  him  Brien  of 
the  O'Brien  nation  came  pelting  and  whizzing. 

What  of  that  journey!  Who  could  give  it  words?  Of  the 
suns  that  appeared  and  disappeared  like  winking  eyes. 
Comets  that  shone  for  an  instant,  went  black  and  vanished. 
Moons  that  came,  and  stood,  and  were  gone.  And  around 
all,  including  all,  boundless  space,  boundless  silence;  the 
black,  unmoving  void — the  deep,  unending  quietude, 
through  which  they  fell  with  Saturn  and  Orion,  and  mildly- 
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smiling  Venus,  and  the  fair,  stark-naked  moon  and  the  de- 
cent earth  wreathed  in  pearl  and  blue.  From  afar  she  ap- 
peared, the  quiet  one,  all  lonely  in  the  void.  As  sudden  as  a 
fair  face  in  a  crowded  street.  Beautiful  as  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing waters.  Beautiful  as  the  sound  of  music  in  a  silence.  Like 
a  white  sail  on  a  windy  sea.  Like  a  green  tree  in  a  solitary 
place.  Chaste  and  wonderful  she  was.  Flying  afar.  Flying 
aloft  like  a  joyous  bird  when  the  morning  breaks  on  the 
darkness  and  he  shrills  sweet  tidings.  She  soared  and  sang. 
Gently  she  sang  to  timid  pipes  and  flutes  of  tender  straw  and 
murmuring,  distant  strings.  A  song  that  grew  and  swelled, 
gathering  to  a  multitudinous,  deep-thundered  harmony,  un- 
til the  over-burdened  ear  failed  before  the  appalling  uproar 
of  her  ecstasy,  and  denounced  her.  No  longer  a  star!  No 
longer  a  bird!  A  plumed  and  horned  fury!  Gigantic,  gigantic, 
leaping  and  shrieking  tempestuously,  spouting  whirlwinds  of 
lightning,  tearing  gluttonously  along  her  path,  avid,  ramp- 
ant, howling  with  rage  and  terror  she  leaped,  dreadfully  she 
leaped  and  flew.  .  .  . 

Enough!  They  hit  the  earth — they  were  not  smashed, 
there  was  that  virtue  in  them.  They  hit  the  ground  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Donnybrook  where  the  back  road  runs  to 
the  hills;  and  scarcely  had  they  bumped  twice  when  Brien  of 
the  O'Brien  nation  had  the  seraph  Cuchulain  by  the  throat — 

"My  threepenny-bit,"  he  roared,  with  one  fist  up — 

But  the  seraph  Cuchulain  only  laughed — 

"That!"  said  he.  "Look  at  me,  man.  Your  little  medal 
[iropped  far  beyond  the  rings  of  Saturn." 

And  Brien  stood  back  looking  at  him — He  was  as  naked  as 
Brien  was.  He  was  as  naked  as  a  stone,  or  an  eel,  or  a  pot, 
yr  a  new-born  babe.  He  was  very  naked. 

So  Brien  of  the  O'Brien  nation  strode  across  the  path  and 
at  down  by  the  side  of  a  hedge — 

'The  first  man  that  passes  this  way,"  said  he,  "will  give  me 
lis  clothes,  or  I'll  strangle  him." 

The  seraph  Cuchulain  walked  over  to  him — 

"I  will  take  the  clothes  of  the  second  man  that  passes," 
aid  he,  and  he  sat  down. 


James  Joyce 

THE  BOARDING  HOUSE 


Mrs.  Mooney  was  a  butcher's  daughter.  She  was  a  wom- 
an who  was  quite  able  to  keep  things  to  herself:  a  deter- 
mined woman.  She  had  married  her  father's  foreman  and 
opened  a  butcher's  shop  near  Spring  Gardens.  But  as  soon  as 
his  father-in-law  was  dead  Mr.  Mooney  began  to  go  to  the 
devil.  He  drank,  plundered  the  till,  ran  headlong  into  debt. 
It  was  no  use  making  him  take  the  pledge:  he  was  sure  to 
break  out  again  a  few  days  after.  By  fighting  his  wife  in  the 
presence  of  customers  and  by  buying  bad  meat  he  ruined  his 
business.  One  night  he  went  for  his  wife  with  the  cleaver 
and  she  had  to  sleep  in  a  neighbour's  house. 

After  that  they  lived  apart.  She  went  to  the  priest  and  got 
a  separation  from  him  with  care  of  the  children.  She  would 
give  him  neither  money  nor  food  nor  house-room;  and  so  he 
was  obliged  to  enlist  himself  as  a  sheriffs  man.  He  was  a 
shabby  stooped  little  drunkard  with  a  white  face  and  a  white 
moustache  and  white  eyebrows,  pencilled  above  his  little 
eyes,  which  were  pink-veined  and  raw;  and  all  day  long  he 
sat  in  the  bailiff's  room,  waiting  to  be  put  on  a  job.  Mrs. 
Mooney,  who  had  taken  what  remained  of  her  money  out 
of  the  butcher  business  and  set  up  a  boarding  house  in  Hard- 
wicke  Street,  was  a  big  imposing  woman.  Her  house  had  a 
floating  population  made  up  of  tourists  from  Liverpool  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  and,  occasionally,  artistes  from  the  music 
halls.  Its  resident  population  was  made  up  of  clerks  from 
the  city.  She  governed  the  house  cunningly  and  firmly, 
knew  when  to  give  credit,  when  to  be  stern  and  when  to 
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let  things  pass.  All  the  resident  young  men  spoke  of  her  as 
The  Madam. 

Mrs.  Mooney's  young  men  paid  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
for  board  and  lodgings  (beer  or  stout  at  dinner  excluded). 
They  shared  in  common  tastes  and  occupations  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  very  chummy  with  one  another.  They  dis- 
cussed with  one  another  the  chances  of  favourites  and  out- 
siders. Jack  Mooney,  the  Madam's  son,  who  was  clerk  to  a 
commission  agent  in  Fleet  Street,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  hard  case.  He  was  fond  of  using  soldiers'  obscenities: 
usually  he  came  home  in  the  small  hours.  When  he  met  his 
friends  he  had  always  a  good  one  to  tell  them  and  he  was 
always  sure  to  be  on  to  a  good  thing — that  is  to  say,  a  likely 
horse  or  a  likely  artiste.  He  was  also  handy  with  the  mits  and 
sang  comic  songs.  On  Sunday  nights  there  would  often  be  a 
reunion  in  Mrs.  Mooney's  front  drawing-room.  The  music- 
hall  artistes  would  oblige;  and  Sheridan  played  waltzes  and 
polkas  and  vamped  accompaniments.  Polly  Mooney,  the 
Madam's  daughter,  would  also  sing.  She  sang: 

"I'm  a  .  .  .  naughty  girl. 
You  needn't  sham: 
You  know  I  am." 

Polly  was  a  slim  girl  of  nineteen;  she  had  light  soft  hair  and 
a  small  full  mouth.  Her  eyes,  which  were  grey  with  a  shade 
of  green  through  them,  had  a  habit  of  glancing  upwards  when 
she  spoke  with  anyone,  which  made  her  look  like  a  little  per- 
verse madonna.  Mrs.  Mooney  had  first  sent  her  daughter  to 
be  a  typist  in  a  corn-factor's  office  but,  as  a  disreputable 
sheriff's  man  used  to  come  every  other  day  to  the  office,  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  his  daughter,  she  had 
taken  her  daughter  home  again  and  set  her  to  do  house- 
work. As  Polly  was  very  lively  the  intention  was  to  give 
her  the  run  of  the  young  men.  Besides,  young  men  like  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  young  woman  not  very  far  away.  Polly,  of 
course,  flirted  with  the  young  men  but  Mrs.  Mooney,  who 
was  a  shrewd  judge,  knew  that  the  young  men  were  only 
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passing  the  time  away:  none  of  them  meant  business.  Things 
went  on  so  for  a  long  time  and  Mrs.  Mooney  began  to  think 
of  sending  Polly  back  to  typewriting  when  she  noticed  that 
something  was  going  on  between  Polly  and  one  of  the  young 
men.  She  watched  the  pair  and  kept  her  own  counsel. 

Polly  knew  that  she  was  being  watched,  but  still  her 
mother's  persistent  silence  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  had  been  no  open  complicity  between  mother  and 
daughter,  no  open  understanding  but,  though  people  in  the 
house  began  to  talk  of  the  affair,  still  Mrs.  Mooney  did  not 
intervene.  Polly  began  to  grow  a  little  strange  in  her  manner 
and  the  young  man  was  evidently  perturbed.  At  last,  when 
she  judged  it  to  be  the  right  moment,  Mrs.  Mooney  inter- 
vened. She  dealt  with  moral  problems  as  a  cleaver  deals 
with  meat:  and  in  this  case  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  of  early  summer,  promis- 
ing heat,  but  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing.  All  the  windows 
of  the  boarding  house  were  open  and  the  lace  curtains  bal- 
looned gently  towards  the  street  beneath  the  raised  sashes. 
The  belfry  of  George's  Church  sent  out  constant  peals  and 
worshippers,  singly  or  in  groups,  traversed  the  little  circus 
before  the  church,  revealing  their  purpose  by  their  self- 
contained  demeanour  no  less  than  by  the  little  volumes  in 
their  gloved  hands.  Breakfast  was  over  in  the  boarding  house 
and  the  table  of  the  breakfast-room  was  covered  with  plates 
on  which  lay  yellow  streaks  of  eggs  with  morsels  of  bacon- 
fat  and  bacon-rind.  Mrs.  Mooney  sat  in  the  straw  arm-chair 
and  watched  the  servant  Mary  remove  the  breakfast  things. 
She  made  Mary  collect  the  crusts  and  pieces  of  broken 
bread  to  help  to  make  Tuesday's  bread-pudding.  When  the 
table  was  cleared,  the  broken  bread  collected,  the  sugar  and 
butter  safe  under  lock  and  key,  she  began  to  reconstruct  the 
interview  which  she  had  had  the  night  before  with  Polly. 
Things  were  as  she  had  suspected:  she  had  been  frank  in  her 
questions  and  Polly  had  been  frank  in  her  answers.  Both  had 
been  somewhat  awkward,  of  course.  She  had  been  made  awk- 
ward by  her  not  wishing  to  receive  the  news  in  too  cavalier  a 
fashion  or  to  seem  to  have  connived  and  Polly  had  been 
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made  awkward  not  merely  because  allusions  of  that  kind 
always  made  her  awkward  but  also  because  she  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  thought  that  in  her  wise  innocence  she  had  divined 
the  intention  behind  her  mother's  tolerance. 

Mrs.  Mooney  glanced  instinctively  at  the  little  gilt  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  as  soon  as  she  had  become  aware  through 
her  revery  that  the  bells  of  George's  Church  had  stopped 
ringing.  It  was  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven:  she  would 
have  lots  of  time  to  have  the  matter  out  with  Mr.  Doran 
and  then  catch  short  twelve  at  Marlborough  Street.  She  was 
sure  she  would  win.  To  begin  with  she  had  all  the  weight  of 
social  opinion  on  her  side:  she  was  an  outraged  mother. 
She  had  allowed  him  to  live  beneath  her  roof,  assuming  that 
he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  had  simply  abused  her  hos- 
pitality. He  was  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  so  that 
youth  could  not  be  pleaded  as  his  excuse;  nor  could  igno- 
rance be  his  excuse  since  he  was  a  man  who  had  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  He  had  simply  taken  advantage  of  Polly's 
youth  and  inexperience:  that  was  evident.  The  question  was: 
What  reparation  would  he  make? 

There  must  be  reparation  made  in  such  case.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  man:  he  can  go  his  ways  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, having  had  his  moment  of  pleasure,  but  the  girl  has 
to  bear  the  brunt.  Some  mothers  would  be  content  to  patch 
up  such  an  affair  for  a  sum  of  money;  she  had  known  cases 
of  it.  But  she  would  not  do  so.  For  her  only  one  reparation 
could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter's  honour: 
marriage. 

She  counted  all  her  cards  again  before  sending  Mary  up  to 
Mr.  Doran's  room  to  say  that  she  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
She  felt  sure  she  would  win.  He  was  a  serious  young  man, 
not  rakish  or  loud-voiced  like  the  others.  If  it  had  been  Mr. 
Sheridan  or  Mr.  Meade  or  Bantam  Lyons  her  task  would 
have  been  much  harder.  She  did  not  think  he  would  face 
publicity.  All  the  lodgers  in  the  house  knew  something  of 
the  affair;  details  had  been  invented  by  some.  Besides,  he 
had  been  employed  for  thirteen  years  in  a  great  Catholic 
wine-merchant's  office  and  publicity  would  mean  for  him, 
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perhaps,  the  loss  of  his  job.  Whereas  if  he  agreed  all  might  be 
well.  She  knew  he  had  a  good  screw  for  one  thing  and  she 
suspected  he  had  a  bit  of  stuff  put  by. 

Nearly  the  half -hour!  She  stood  up  and  surveyed  herself 
in  the  pier-glass.  The  decisive  expression  of  her  great  florid 
face  satisfied  her  and  she  thought  of  some  mothers  she  knew 
who  could  not  get  their  daughters  off  their  hands. 

Mr.  Doran  was  very  anxious  indeed  this  Sunday  morning. 
He  had  made  two  attempts  to  shave  but  his  hand  had  been 
so  unsteady  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  desist.  Three  days' 
reddish  beard  fringed  his  jaws  and  every  two  or  three  min- 
utes a  mist  gathered  on  his  glasses  so  that  he  had  to  take  them 
off  and  polish  them  with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  The 
recollection  of  his  confession  of  the  night  before  was  a  cause 
of  acute  pain  to  him;  the  priest  had  drawn  out  every  ridic- 
ulous detail  of  the  affair  and  in  the  end  had  so  magnified 
his  sin  that  he  was  almost  thankful  at  being  afforded  a  loop- 
hole of  reparation.  The  harm  was  done.  What  could  he  do 
now  but  marry  her  or  run  away?  He  could  not  brazen  it  out. 
The  affair  would  be  sure  to  be  talked  of  and  his  employer 
would  be  certain  to  hear  of  it.  Dublin  is  such  a  small  city: 
everyone  knows  everyone  else's  business.  He  felt  his  heart 
leap  warmly  in  his  throat  as  he  heard  in  his  excited  imagina- 
tion old  Mr.  Leonard  calling  out  in  his  rasping  voice:  "Send 
Mr.  Doran  here,  please." 

All  his  long  years  of  service  gone  for  nothing!  All  his  in- 
dustry and  diligence  thrown  away!  As  a  young  man  he  had 
sown  his  wild  oats,  of  course;  he  had  boasted  of  his  free- 
thinking  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  to  his  companions 
in  public-houses.  But  that  was  all  past  and  done  with  .  .  . 
nearly.  He  still  bought  a  copy  of  Reynolds's  Newspaper  every 
week  but  he  attended  to  his  religious  duties  and  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  year  lived  a  regular  life.  He  had  money  enough 
to  settle  down  on;  it  was  not  that.  But  the  family  would  look 
down  on  her.  First  of  all  there  was  her  disreputable  father 
and  then  her  mother's  boarding  house  was  beginning  to  get 
a  certain  fame.  He  had  a  notion  that  he  was  being  had.  He 
could  imagine  his  friends  talking  of  the  affair  and  laughing. 
She  was  a  little  vulgar;  some  times  she  said  "I  seen"  and  "If 
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I  had've  known."  But  what  would  grammar  matter  if  he 
really  loved  her?  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  like  her  or  despise  her  for  what  she  had  done.  Of  course 
he  had  done  it  too.  His  instinct  urged  him  to  remain  free,  not 
to  marry.  Once  you  are  married  you  are  done  for,  it  said. 

While  he  was  sitting  helplessly  on  the  side  of  the  bed  in 
shirt  and  trousers  she  tapped  lightly  at  his  door  and  entered. 
She  told  him  all,  that  she  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  her 
mother  and  that  her  mother  would  speak  with  him  that 
morning.  She  cried  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
saying: 

"O  Bob!  Bob!  What  am  I  to  do?  What  am  I  to  do  at  all?" 

She  would  put  an  end  to  herself,  she  said. 

He  comforted  her  feebly,  telling  her  not  to  cry,  that  it 
would  be  all  right,  never  fear.  He  felt  against  his  shirt  the 
agitation  of  her  bosom. 

It  was  not  altogether  his  fault  that  it  had  happened.  He  re- 
membered well,  with  the  curious  patient  memory  of  the  celi- 
bate, the  first  casual  caresses  her  dress,  her  breath,  her  fingers 
had  given  him.  Then  late  one  night  as  he  was  undressing  for 
bed  she  had  tapped  at  his  door,  timidly.  She  wanted  to  relight 
her  candle  at  his  for  hers  had  been  blown  out  by  a  gust.  It 
was  her  bath  night.  She  wore  a  loose  open  combing-jacket  of 
printed  flannel.  Her  white  instep  shone  in  the  opening  of  her 
furry  slippers  and  the  blood  glowed  warmly  behind  her  per- 
fumed skin.  From  her  hands  and  wrists  too  as  she  lit  and 
steadied  her  candle  a  faint  perfume  arose. 

On  nights  when  he  came  in  very  late  it  was  she  who 
warmed  up  his  dinner.  He  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  eating 
feeling  her  beside  him  alone,  at  night,  in  the  sleeping  house. 
And  her  thoughtfulness!  If  the  night  was  anyway  cold  or  wet 
or  windy  there  was  sure  to  be  a  little  tumbler  of  punch  ready 
for  him.  Perhaps  they  could  be  happy  together.  .  .  . 

They  used  to  go  upstairs  together  on  tiptoe,  each  with  a 
candle,  and  on  the  third  landing  exchange  reluctant  good- 
nights.  They  used  to  kiss.  He  remembered  well  her  eyes,  the 
touch  of  her  hand  and  his  delirium.  .  .  . 

But  delirium  passes.  He  echoed  her  phrase,  applying  it  to 
himself:  "What  am  1  to  do?"  The  instinct  of  the  celibate 
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warned  him  to  hold  back.  But  the  sin  was  there;  even  his 
sense  of  honour  told  him  that  reparation  must  be  made  for 
such  a  sin. 

While  he  was  sitting  with  her  on  the  side  of  the  bed  Mary 
came  to  the  door  and  said  that  the  missus  wanted  to  see  him 
in  the  parlour.  He  stood  up  to  put  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
more  helpless  than  ever.  When  he  was  dressed  he  went  over 
to  her  to  comfort  her.  It  would  be  all  right,  never  fear.  He  left 
her  crying  on  the  bed  and  moaning  softly:  "O  my  God!" 

Going  down  the  stairs  his  glasses  became  so  dimmed  with 
moisture  that  he  had  to  take  them  off  and  polish  them.  He 
longed  to  ascend  through  the  roof  and  fly  away  to  another 
country  where  he  would  never  hear  again  of  his  trouble,  and 
yet  a  force  pushed  him  downstairs  step  by  step.  The  im- 
placable faces  of  his  employer  and  of  the  Madam  stared 
upon  his  discomfiture.  On  the  last  flight  of  stairs  he  passed 
Jack  Mooney  who  was  coming  up  from  the  pantry  nursing 
two  bottles  of  Bass.  They  saluted  coldly;  and  the  lover's  eyes 
rested  for  a  second  or  two  on  a  thick  bulldog  face  and  a  pair 
of  thick  short  arms.  When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case he  glanced  up  and  saw  Jack  regarding  him  from  the 
door  of  the  return-room. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  night  when  one  of  the  music- 
hall  artistes,  a  little  blond  Londoner,  had  made  a  rather  free 
allusion  to  Polly.  The  reunion  had  been  almost  broken  up  on 
account  of  Jack's  violence.  Everyone  tried  to  quiet  him.  The 
music-hall  artiste,  &  little  paler  than  usual,  kept  smiling  and 
saying  that  there  was  no  harm  meant:  but  Jack  kept  shouting 
at  him  that  if  any  fellow  tried  that  sort  of  a  game  on  with 
his  sister  he'd  bloody  well  put  his  teeth  down  his  throat,  so 
he  would. 

Polly  sat  for  a  little  time  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  crying. 
Then  she  dried  her  eyes  and  went  over  to  the  looking-glass. 
She  dipped  the  end  of  the  towel  in  the  water-jug  and  re- 
freshed her  eyes  with  the  cool  water.  She  looked  at  herself 
in  profile  and  readjusted  a  hairpin  above  her  ear.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  bed  again  and  sat  at  the  foot.  She  regarded 
the  pillows  for  a  long  time  and  the  sight  of  them  awakened 
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in  her  mind  secret,  amiable  memories.  She  rested  the  nape 
of  her  neck  against  the  cool  iron  bed-rail  and  fell  into  a 
revery.  There  was  no  longer  any  perturbation  visible  on 
her  face. 

She  waited  on  patiently,  almost  cheerfully,  without  alarm, 
her  memories  gradually  giving  place  to  hopes  and  visions  of 
the  future.  Her  hopes  and  visions  were  so  intricate  that  she 
no  longer  saw  the  white  pillows  on  which  her  gaze  was  fixed 
or  remembered  that  she  was  waiting  for  anything. 

At  last  she  heard  her  mother  calling.  She  started  to  her  feet 
and  ran  to  the  banisters. 

"Polly!  Polly!" 

"Yes,  mamma?" 

"Come  down,  dear.  Mr.  Doran  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

Then  she  remembered  what  she  had  been  waiting  for. 


Liam  O'Flaherty 

THE  OAR 


Beneath  tall  cliffs,  two  anchored  curraghs  swung,  their  light 
prows  bobbing  on  the  gentle  waves.  Their  tarred  sides  shone 
in  the  moonlight.  In  each,  three  stooping  figures  sat  on  nar- 
row seats,  their  arms  resting  on  the  frail  sides,  their  red- 
backed  hands  fingering  long  lines,  that  swam,  white,  through 
the  deep,  dark  water. 

There  was  a  heavy  silence  there.  There  were  strange  shad- 
ows on  the  gently  rolling  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  shadows 
came  from  the  cliffs.  Beyond,  the  Black  Reef  looked  like  a , 
fallen  spear,  a  clear  black  line  with  a  pointed  head.  Above, 
the  Drowned  Man's  Leap  stood;  a  proud  cruel  cliff  with  a 
jutting  beak,  from  which  water  dripped  down  its  bulging, 
mossy  belly.  And  round  the  frail,  swaying  boats,  other  shad- 
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ows  crept  up  from  the  deep,  shapes  of  sunken  rocks,  where 
fishes  roamed  in  lairs  and  beds  of  clustering  yellow  weeds. 

There  were  no  fish.  The  lines,  baited  with  heated  limpets, 
wandered  idly  through  the  languid  sea.  Strange  too,  although 
the  moon  shone  fitfully,  she  wandered  alone  through  the  sky. 
Not  a  star  was  seen.  The  sky  had  no  colour.  There  was  no 
end  to  the  languid  sea,  no  horizon  to  its  endless  rows  of 
slowly  rolling  waves. 

The  men  sat  on  their  narrow  seats  in  silence,  fingering 
their  lines.  A  little  while  ago,  just  before  nightfall,  an  enor- 
mous school  of  bream  had  come  about  the  boats.  They  rose 
like  mackerel,  even  to  the  water's  edge  and  nosed  the  air, 
opening  their  gauzy  red  lips,  like  cormorants  flying  high  in  a 
breeze.  As  if  terrified,  they  darted  round  the  floating  baits 
and  nibbled  at  the  lines.  Each  boat  caught  a  couple  and  then 
they  disappeared  again.  Dogfish  came.  The  men  were  busy 
swiping  the  heads  off  the  brutes  with  their  knives  and  then 
throwing  their  carcases  over  into  the  sea.  Then  the  dogfish 
went  away. 

Excited  by  the  enormous  school  of  fish,  the  men  waited 
now,  although  they  did  not  get  a  bite.  When  the  tide  was 
full,  they  thought,  the  fish  would  come  again. 

Their  greed  made  them  pay  no  heed  to  the  ominous  silence 
and  to  the  starless  sky  that  had  no  colour.  If  those  fish  came 
again,  they  would  fill  their  boats  with  them. 

Now  the  tide  was  full.  It  became  very  hot.  A  man  with  a 
short  red  beard  growing  on  his  neck  stood  up  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat  farthest  to  the  east.  He  tightened  his  belt  round 
his  waist.  He  coughed  and  shouted  to  the  other  boat: 

"Are  ye  getting  any  bite,  Little  Martin?" 

A  voice  coughed  and  answered: 

"I  think,  Red  Bartly  .  .  .  heh,  I  think  now,  that  there 
is  something  to  come  out  of  that  sky  that  has  no  colour  in  it, 
like  a  mist  on  a  mountain." 

"Aye,"  said  Red  Bartly.  "Maybe.  That  black  reef  over 
there,  look  at  it.  Ye'd  think  it  was  a  long  fishing-rod  held  out 
that  way.  And  yet,  my  soul  from  the  devil,  by  day,  it's  as 
broad  as  a  boat  is  long." 
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"Yes,  yes,"  the  men  murmured.  "Maybe  we'd  better  pull 
up." 

But  nobody  moved,  for  their  greedy  imaginations  filled 
their  boats  again  and  again  from  the  enormous  school  of 
red-lipped  fish  that  had  risen  like  a  miracle  about  them. 

Suddenly  it  became  still  more  silent.  As  when  lead  melts 
and  flows  in  a  silver  stream,  all  smooth,  so  the  wavelets 
melted  into  the  sea's  bosom.  Now  a  motionless  black  floor 
supported  the  motionless  coracles.  Now  there  was  no  moon. 
Now  a  black  mass  filled  the  sky.  From  afar  a  bellowing  noise 
came  and  then  a  wave  simmered  over  a  smooth  rock  quite 
near.  "Tehee  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  ee,"  it  said. 

From  each  boat  a  wild  cry  re-echoed  through  the  caverns 
of  the  mighty  cliffs: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  cut  Cut.  Oars  out.  Cut." 

With  teeth  bared,  Red  Bartly  bounded  into  the  prow  of  the 
curragh.  He  gripped  his  open  knife,  blade  downwards.  With 
one  fierce  stroke  he  cut  the  hairy  yellow  anchor  rope.  The 
fragile  coracle  shivered  like  an  eased  horse  eager  for  the 
road.  With  a  gay  twirl  of  her  high  prow,  she  swung  about  to 
the  east.  Already  an  oar  was  out  astern. 

"Haul  in  the  lines,"  Red  Bartly  said. 

"Damn  the  lines,"  the  others  growled.  "Ha!  What's  that? 
Oh,  Christ." 

Lightning  flashed  across  the  bellying  sky,  lightening  the 
air  with  crooked  knives  of  flame.  Across  its  path,  wild 
thunder  crashed,  reverberating.  The  leaden  sea  convulsed, 
swayed  up  the  cliffs  and  moaned  receding. 

With  loud  cries,  the  two  crews  hammered  their  tholepins 
with  sea-smoothed  stones.  Then  they  rowed,  having  knived 
their  lines  and  their  anchor  ropes. 

The  oars  cut  the  still-flat  sea  with  a  screeching  sound.  Red 
Bartly's  curragh  was  in  front.  As  they  lay  back,  each  crew 
hissed  in  unison.  The  whole  strength  of  their  wild  hearts 
was  in  each  stroke.  And  the  light  black  boats,  arching  their 
gay  prows,  bounded  like  leaping  salmon  over  the  sea. 

They  rowed  eastwards  beneath  the  towering  cliffs.  To  east 
and  west,  within  them,  long  reefs  and  bastions  of  jutting 
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rock  stood  out,  chiselled  like  house-walls  by  the  might  of 
ancient  storms.  Southwards  the  ocean  stretched;  now  a  slop- 
ing mountain  that  had  no  summit. 

Now  the  silent  lightning  flashed  regularly  and  thunder 
followed  its  shooting  rays.  The  boats  lit  up,  stood  out,  white 
and  small,  and  then  they  passed  with  a  rumbling  swishing 
sound  of  moving  oars  again  into  the  pitchy-dark  night. 

When  the  lightning  flashed  on  them  the  faces  of  the  rowing 
men  were  white.  But  they  no  longer  feared.  They  were  fight- 
ing now  and  they  murmured  calmly  as  they  rowed,  wonder- 
ing would  they  reach  the  rock-bound  shore  below  their  vil- 
lage before  the  sea  rose  in  its  fullness.  The  two  boats  rowed 
in  a  line,  a  few  fathoms  apart.  And  although  it  was  pitch- 
dark,  with  ancient  skill,  they  kept  them,  as  straight  as  a 
rock-bird's  flight,  on  the  ancient  course,  along  which  their 
countless  ancestors  had  rowed.  They  did  not  think.  Every 
muscle  of  their  bodies  was  taut  with  fierce  courage. 

Moving  at  great  speed,  the  two  boats  reached  the  promon- 
tory of  the  fort.  They  passed  it.  Now  they  were  coming 
abreast  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Aengus,  perched  on  the  cliff- 
top.  Then  the  sea  began  to  break.  The  wind  came  sweeping 
from  the  ocean,  driving  the  sea  before  it.  Then  a  loud  cry 
came  from  the  men. 

"She's  after  us,"  they  said. 

They  crossed  themselves  hurriedly.  Then  they  became 
silent.  The  long  rolling  waves  broke  into  fragments.  They 
became  alive.  Froth  overspread  them.  They  hissed  as  they 
clashed  and  cast  their  spume  into  the  air.  Some  swayed  and 
wallowed,  towering  high.  Others  raced  along,  with  curved 
summits,  as  if  consciously  fleeing  before  the  wind. 

The  boats  no  longer  bounded  forward.  They  rocked  now, 
swinging  their  sterns  across  each  following  wave.  Now  the 
men  did  not  pull  fiercely  but  cautiously.  They  measured  out 
half  and  quarter  strokes,  saving  their  boats  from  the  foam- 
capped,  monstrous  waves  that  jumped  at  them  from  out  the 
lightning  flashes. 

Still  they  passed  on,  tumbling  black  specks,  past  the 
Swan's  Cliffs  until  they  were  abreast  of  the  great  reef  that 
runs  west  of  the  Serpent's  Hole.  There  were  breakers  there; 
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for  though  it  was  full  tide,  the  power  of  the  sea  swept  its 
waters  back  afar,  exposing  even  the  black  weeds  that  grow 
in  deep  caverns.  And  over  the  low-tide  rocks,  giant  and 
beautiful  waves  came  rolling  under  a  shower  of  fluttering 
foam. 

Then  indeed  the  men  trembled  in  their  boats.  Red  Bartly 
shouted  out  with  all  his  might: 

"Strengthen  your  right  hands  and  keep  your  faces  to 
the  sea.  Lay  her  out." 

Now  there  was  a  sea  in  which  heavy  rocks  could  float. 

They  had  to  tack  out  into  the  wind.  Blood  burst  from 
beneath  their  finger-nails  and  from  their  nostrils.  The  two 
curraghs,  now  quite  close  together,  faced  the  sea  with  almost 
perpendicular  prows.  Their  pointed  beaks  and  rounded 
shoulders  made  them  look  like  big  black  fish  hauled  quickly, 
resisting,  over  the  surface  of  resisting  water,  from  a  distant 
high  bank. 

Then  with  a  loud  cry  they  turned  again  eastwards.  Now 
the  boats  raced  eastwards  before  the  flying  wind.  They  had 
gone  a  hundred  fathoms  when,  lo!  a  mighty  wave  arose. 
Lightning  flashed  on  it  and  on  the  boats.  It  arose  close  be- 
hind Little  Martin's.  As  tne  lightning  flashed  Red  Bartly  and 
his  crew  saw  it  standing  like  a  falling  cliff  over  Little  Mar- 
tin's boat.  Then  the  lightning  passed.  Red  Bartly  turned  to 
receive  the  wave.  In  a  moment  it  was  upon  them.  Its  spume 
filled  their  boat  to  the  transom.  As  it  passed  and  their  boat 
fell  away  in  its  wake,  lightning  flashed  again  in  three  suc- 
cessive flashes. 

Then  indeed  they  saw  a  terrifying  thing  in  the  wild,  en- 
chanted light  that  spread  red  over  the  black  sea. 

First  they  saw  an  upraised  oar,  raised  straight  on  high,  its 
handle  grasped  by  an  upraised  hand.  Beneath  it,  they  saw 
an  upraised  face  in  agony.  The  face  looked  up,  with  staring 
eyes,  as  if  saluting  Heaven  with  his  upraised  oar. 

Then  darkness  came. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed.  Again  they  saw  the  oar,  now 
hurled  aloft  sideways.  There  was  no  hand  grasping  its 
handle.  \ 

Again  darkness  came. 
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The  third  time  the  lightning  flashed,  they  looked  and  saw 
nothing  but  a  wall  of  sea  approaching  them. 

"Turn  and  save  them,"  cried  one  of  Red  Bartly's  crew. 

Red  Bartly  roared: 

"Sense  comes  before  courage.  Three  widows  are  enough. 
Row,  you  devils.  Row." 

They  passed  the  jutting  reef.  They  reached  the  harbour's 
mouth.  Now  they  rowed  steadily  making  great  way,  through 
the  rolling  seas.  Their  eyes,  against  their  cunning,  life-loving 
wills,  still  pierced  the  darkness  behind  them. 

They  saw  it  once  again,  when  lightning  flashed,  follow- 
ing them.  The  waves  were  tossing  it.  It  stood  like  a  mast  and 
then  fell,  turning  round  and  round,  into  the  darkness. 

Then  they  heard  shouting  on  the  shore. 

Up  among  the  wailing  women  they  were  dragged.  Hands 
were  about  their  necks  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  whis- 
pered on  their  kissed  cheeks. 

But  other  voices  shrieked  in  despair. 

Red  Bartly  kept  repeating  in  a  crazed  voice: 

"We  saw  an  oar  by  the  Serpent's  Reef.  Raised  up  to  Heav- 
en with  a  hand  grasping  it.  It  followed  us  and  no  hand  was 
grasping  it." 
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It  was  sunset,  and  the  two  great  humps  of  rock  made  a 
twilight  in  the  cove  where  the  boats  were  lying  high  up  the 
strand.  There  was  one  light  only  in  a  little  whitewashed  cot- 
tage. Around  the  headland  came  a  boat,  and  the  heavy  dip- 
ping of  its  oars  was  like  a  heron's  flight.  The  old  woman  was 
sitting  on  the  low  stone  wall  outside  her  cottage. 
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"  Tis  a  lonesome  place,"  said  I. 

"  'Tis  so,"  she  agreed,  "a  lonesome  place,  but  any  place 
is  lonesome  without  one  you'd  care  for." 

"Your  own  flock  are  gone  from  you,  I  suppose?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  had  but  the  one,"  she  replied,  "the  one  son  only," 
and  I  knew  because  she  did  not  add  a  prayer  for  his  soul 
that  he  was  still  alive. 

"Is  it  in  America  he  is?"  I  asked.  (It  is  to  America  all  the 
boys  of  the  locality  go  when  they  leave  home.) 

"No,  then,"  she  replied  simply.  "It  is  in  the  asylum  in 
Cork  he  is  on  me  these  twelve  years." 

I  had  no  fear  of  trespassing  on  her  emotions.  These  lone- 
some people  in  wild  places,  it  is  their  nature  to  speak;  they 
must  cry  out  their  sorrows  like  the  wild  birds. 

"God  help  us!"  I  said.  "Far  enough!" 

"Far  enough,"  she  sighed.  "Too  far  for  an  old  woman, 
rhere  was  a  nice  priest  here  one  time  brought  me  up  in  his 
car  to  see  him.  All  the  ways  to  this  wild  place  he  brought  it, 
and  he  drove  me  into  the  city.  It  is  a  place  I  was  never  used 
to,  but  it  eased  my  mind  to  see  poor  Denis  well-cared-for 
and  well-liked.  It  was  a  trouble  to  me  before  that,  not  know- 
ing would  they  see  what  a  good  boy  he  was  before  his  mad- 
ness came  on  him.  He  knew  me;  he  saluted  me,  but  he  said 
nothing  until  the  superintendent  came  to  tell  me  the  tea  was 
ready  for  me.  Then  poor  Denis  raised  his  head  and  says, 
'Leave  ye  not  forget  the  toast.  She  was  ever  a  great  one  for 
tier  bit  of  toast.'  It  seemed  to  give  him  ease  and  he  cried  after. 
A  good  boy  he  was  and  is.  It  was  like  him  after  seven  long 
years  to  think  of  his  old  mother  and  her  little  bit  of  toast." 

"God  help  us,"  I  said,  for  her  voice  was  like  the  birds', 
hurrying  high,  immensely  high,  in  the  coloured  light,  out  to 
sea  to  the  last  islands  where  their  nests  were. 

"Blessed  be  His  Holy  Will,"  the  old  woman  added,  "there 
is  no  turning  aside  what  is  in  store.  It  was  a  teacher  that  was 
here  at  the  time.  Miss  Regan  her  name  was.  She  was  a  fine 
big  jolly  girl  from  the  town.  Her  father  had  a  shop  there. 
They  said  she  had  three  hundred  pounds  to  her  own  cheek 
the  day  she  set  foot  in  the  school,  and — 'tis  hard  to  believe 
but  'tis  what  they  all  said*)  I  will  not  belie  her — 'twasn't 
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banished  she  was  at  all,  but  she  came  here  of  her  own  choice, 
for  the  great  liking  she  had  for  the  sea  and  the  mountains. 
Now,  that  is  the  story,  and  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  her,  day 
in  day  out,  coming  down  the  little  pathway  you  came  your- 
self from  the  road,  and  sitting  beyond  there  in  a  hollow  you 
can  hardly  see,  out  of  the  wind.  The  neighbours  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  she  being  a  stranger,  and  with  only  the 
book  Irish,  they  left  her  alone.  It  never  seemed  to  take  a  peg 
out  of  her,  only  sitting  in  that  hole  in  the  rocks,  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long,  reading  her  little  book  or  writing  her  letters. 
Of  an  odd  time  she  might  bring  one  of  the  little  scholars 
along  with  her  to  be  picking  posies. 

"That  was  where  my  Denis  saw  her.  He'd  go  up  to  her  of 
an  evening  and  sit  on  the  grass  beside  her,  and  off  and  on  he 
might  take  her  out  in  the  boat  with  him.  And  she'd  say  with 
that  big  laugh  of  hers,  'Denis  is  my  beau.'  Those  now  were 
her  words  and  she  meant  no  more  harm  by  it  than  the  child 
unborn,  and  I  knew  it  and  Denis  knew  it,  and  it  was  a  little 
joke  we  had,  the  three  of  us.  It  was  the  same  way  she  used  to 
joke  about  her  little  hollow.  'Mrs.  Sullivan,'  she'd  say,  'leave 
no  one  near  it.  It  is  my  nest  and  my  cell  and  my  little  prayer- 
house,  and  maybe  I  would  be  like  the  birds  and  catch  the 
smell  of  the  stranger  and  then  fly  away  from  ye  all.'  It  did 
me  good  to  hear  her  laugh,  and  whenever  I  saw  Denis  mop- 
ing or  idle  I  would  say  it  to  myself,  'Denis,  why  wouldn't 
you  go  out  and  pay  your  attentions  to  Miss  Regan  and  all 
saying  you  are  her  intended?'  It  was  only  a  joke.  I  would  say 
the  same  thing  to  her  face,  for  Denis  was  such  a  quiet  boy, 
no  way  rough  or  accustomed  to  the  girls  at  all — and  how 
would  he  in  this  lonesome  place? 

"I  will  not  belie  her;  it  was  she  saw  first  that  poor  Denis 
was  after  more  than  company,  and  it  was  not  to  this  cove 
she  came  at  all  then  but  to  the  little  cove  beyond  the  head- 
land, and  'tis  hardly  she  would  go  there  itself  without  a  little 
scholar  along  with  her.  'Ah,'  says  I,  for  I  missed  her  com- 
pany, 'isn't  it  the  great  stranger  Miss  Regan  is  becoming?* 
and  Denis  would  put  on  his  coat  and  go  hunting  in  the  dusk 
till  he  came  to  whatever  spot  she  was.  Little  ease  that  was  to 
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him,  poor  boy,  for  he  lost  his  tongue  entirely,  and  lying  on 
his  belly  before  her,  chewing  an  old  bit  of  grass,  is  all  he 
would  do  till  she  got  up  and  left  him.  He  could  not  help  him- 
self, poor  boy.  The  madness  was  on  him,  even  then,  and  it 
was  only  when  I  saw  the  plunder  done  that  I  knew  there  was 
no  cure  for  him  only  to  put  her  out  of  his  mind  entirely.  For 
'twas  madness  in  him  and  he  knew  it,  and  that  was  what 
made  him  lose  his  tongue — he  that  was  maybe  without  the 
price  of  an  ounce  of  'baccy — I  will  not  deny  it:  often  enough 
he  had  to  do  without  it  when  the  hens  would  not  be  laying, 
and  often  enough  stirabout  and  praties  was  all  we  had  for 
days.  And  there  was  she  with  money  to  her  name  in  the  bank! 
And  that  wasn't  all,  for  he  was  a  good  boy;  a  quiet,  good- 
natured  boy,  and  another  would  take  pity  on  him,  knowing 
he  would  make  her  a  fine  steady  husband,  but  she  was  not 
the  sort,  and  well  I  knew  it  from  the  first  day  I  laid  eyes  on 
her,  that  her  hand  would  never  rock  the  cradle.  There  was 
the  madness  out  and  out. 

"So  here  was  I,  pulling  and  hauling,  coaxing  him  to  stop  at 
home,  and  hiding  whatever  little  thing  was  to  be  done  till  eve- 
ning the  way  his  hands  would  not  be  idle.  But  he  had  no 
heart  in  the  work,  only  listening,  always  listening,  or  climb- 
ing the  cnuceen  to  see  would  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  com- 
ing or  going.  And  oh,  Mary,  the  heavy  sigh  he'd  give  when 
his  bit  of  supper  was  over  and  I  bolting  the  door  for  the 
night,  and  he  with  the  long  hours  of  darkness  f  orninst  him — 
my  heart  was  broken,  thinking  of  it.  It  was  the  madness, 
you  see.  It  was  on  him.  He  could  hardly  sleep  or  eat,  and  at 
night  I  would  hear  him,  turning  and  groaning  as  loud  as 
the  sea  on  the  rocks. 

"It  was  then  when  the  sleep  was  a  fever  to  him  that  he 
took  to  walking  in  the  night.  I  remember  well  the  first  night  I 
heard  him  lift  the  latch.  I  put  on  my  few  things  and  went  out 
after  him.  It  was  standing  here  I  heard  his  feet  on  the  stile.  I 
went  back  and  latched  the  door  and  hurried  after  him.  What 
else  could  I  do,  and  this  place  terrible  after  the  fall  of  night 
with  rocks  and  hills  and  wpter  and  streams,  and  he,  poor 
soul,  blinded  with  the  dint  foi  sleep.  He  travelled  the  road 
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apace,  and  then  took  to  the  hills,  and  I  followed  him  with 
my  legs  all  torn  with  briers  and  furze.  It  was  over  by  the  doc- 
tor's house  beyond  that  he  gave  up.  He  turned  to  me  then 
the  way  a  little  child  that  is  running  away  turns  and  clings  to 
your  knees;  he  turned  on  me  and  said,  'Mother,  we'll  go 
home  now.  It  was  the  bad  day  for  you  ever  you  brought  me 
into  the  world.'  And  as  the  day  was  breaking  I  got  him  back 
to  bed  and  covered  him  up  to  sleep. 

"I  was  hoping  in  time  he  would  wear  himself  out,  but  it 
was  worse  he  was  getting.  I  was  a  strong  woman  then,  a 
mayen-strong  woman.  I  could  cart  a  load  of  seaweed  or  dig 
a  field  with  any  man,  but  the  night  walking  broke  me.  I  knelt 
one  night  before  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  I  prayed  whatever 
was  to  happen,  it  would  happen  while  the  light  of  life  was  in 
me,  the  way  I  would  not  be  leaving  him  lonesome  like  that  in 
a  wild  place. 

"And  it  happened  the  way  I  prayed.  Blessed  be  God,  he 
woke  that  night  or  the  next  night  on  me  and  he  roaring.  I 
went  in  to  him  but  I  could  not  hold  him.  He  had  the  strength 
of  five  men.  So  I  went  out  and  locked  the  door  behind  me. 
It  was  down  the  hill  I  faced  in  the  starlight  to  the  little  house 
above  the  cove.  The  Donoghues  came  with  me:  I  will  not 
belie  them;  they  were  fine  powerful  men  and  good  neigh- 
bours. The  father  and  the  two  sons  came  with  me  and 
brought  the  rope  from  the  boats.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  they 
had  of  it  and  a  long  time  before  they  got  him  on  the  floor, 
and  a  longer  time  before  they  got  the  ropes  on  him.  And 
when  they  had  him  tied  they  put  hiiri  back  into  bed  for  me, 
and  I  covered  him  up,  nice  and  decent,  and  put  a  hot  stone  to 
his  feet  to  take  the  chill  of  the  cold  floor  off  him. 

"Sean  Donoghue  spent  the  night  sitting  beside  the  fire 
with  me,  and  in  the  morning  he  sent  one  of  the  boys  off  for 
the  doctor.  Then  Denis  called  me  in  his  own  voice  and  I 
went  in  to  him.  Sean  Donoghue  came  with  me.  'Mother,'  says 
Denis,  'will  you  leave  me  this  way  against  the  time  they 
come  for  me?'  I  hadn't  the  heart.  God  knows  I  hadn't.  'Don't 
do  it,  Peg,'  says  Sean.  'If  'twas  a  hard  job  trussing  him  be- 
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fore,  it  will  be  harder  the  next  time  and  I  won't  answer  for 
it.' 

"  'You  are  a  kind  neighbour,  Sean,'  says  I,  'and  I  would 
never  make  little  of  you,  but  he  is  the  only  son  I  ever  reared 
and  I'd  sooner  he'd  kill  me  now  than  to  shame  him  at  the 
last.' 

"So  I  loosened  the  ropes  on  him  and  he  lay  there  very 
quiet  all  day  without  breaking  his  fast.  Coming  on  to  eve- 
ning he  asked  me  for  the  sup  of  tea  and  he  drank  it,  and  soon 
after  the  doctor  and  another  man  came  in  the  car.  They  said 
a  few  words  to  Denis  but  he  made  them  no  answer,  and  the 
doctor  gave  me  the  bit  of  writing.  'It  will  be  tomorrow  before 
they  come  for  him,'  says  he,  'and  'tisn't  right  for  you  to  be 
alone  in  the  house  with  the  man.'  But  I  said  I  would  stop 
with  him  and  Sean  Donoghue  said  the  same. 

"When  darkness  came  on  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  wind 
blew  up  from  the  sea  and  Denis  began  to  rave  to  himself, 
and  it  was  her  name  he  was  calling  all  the  time.  'Winnie,' 
that  was  her  name,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  heard  it  spoken. 
'Who  is  that  he  is  calling?'  says  Sean.  'It  is  the  school- 
mistress,' says  I,  'for  though  I  do  not  recognize  the  name,  I 
know  'tis  no  one  else  he  would  be  asking  for.'  'That  is  a  bad 
sign,'  says  Sean.  'He  will  get  worse  as  the  night  goes  on  and 
the  wind  rises.  'Twould  be  better  for  me  to  go  down  and  get 
the  boys  to  put  the  ropes  on  him  again  while  he's  quiet.'  And 
it  was  then  something  struck  me  and  I  said,  'Maybe  if  she 
came  to  him  herself  for  a  minute  he  would  be  quiet  after.' 
'We  can  try  it  anyway,'  says  Sean,  'and  if  the  girl  has  a  kind 
heart  she  will  come.' 

"It  was  Sean  that  went  up  for  her.  I  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  her.  Her  little  house  is  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill;  you  can  see  it  as  you  go  back  the  road  with  the  bit 
of  garden  before  it  the  new  teacher  left  grow  wild.  And  it 
was  a  true  word  Sean  said,  for  'twas  worse  Denis  was  get- 
ting, shouting  out  against  the  wind  for  us  to  get  Winnie  for 
him.  Sean  was  a  long  time  away,  or  maybe  I  felt  it  long,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  way^she  was  afeared  to  come.  There 
are  many  like  that,  small  bjame  to  them.  Then  I  heard  her 
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step  that  I  knew  so  well  on  the  boreen  beside  the  house  and  I 
ran  to  the  door,  meaning  to  say  I  was  sorry  for  the  trouble  we 
were  giving  her,  but  when  I  opened  the  door  Denis  called  out 
her  name  in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  crying  fit  came  on  me, 
thinking  how  light-hearted  we  used  to  be  together. 

"I  couldn't  help  it  and  she  pushed  in  past  me  into  the  bed- 
room with  her  face  as  white  as  that  wall.  The  candle  was 
lighting  on  the  dresser.  He  turned  to  her  roaring  with  the 
mad  look  in  his  eyes,  and  then  went  quiet  all  of  a  sudden, 
seeing  her  like  that  overright  him  with  her  hair  all  tumbled 
in  the  wind.  I  was  coming  behind  her.  I  heard  it.  He  put  up 
his  two  poor  hands  and  the  red  mark  of  the  ropes  on  his 
wrists  and  whispered  to  her,  'Winnie,  asthore,  isn't  it  the 
long  time  you  were  away  from  me?' 

"  'It  is,  Denis,  it  is  indeed,'  says  she,  'but  you  know  I 
couldn't  help  it.' 

"  'Don't  leave  me  any  more  now,  Winnie,'  says  he,  and 
then  he  said  no  more,  only  the  two  eyes  lighting  out  on  her 
as  she  sat  by  the  bed.  And  Sean  Donoghue  brought  in  the 
little  stooleen  for  me,  and  there  we  were,  the  three  of  us 
talking,  and  Denis  paying  us  no  attention,  only  staring  at  her. 
Then  all  at  once  he  got  excited  and  sat  up  in  the  bed. 

"  'Winnie,'  says  he,  'lie  down  here  beside  me.' 

"  'Oye,'  says  Sean,  humouring  him,  'don't  you  know  the 
poor  girl  is  played  out  after  her  day's  work?  She  must  go 
home  to  bed.' 

"  'No,  no,  no,'  says  Denis,  and  the  terrible  mad  light  in 
his  eyes.  'There  is  a  high  wind  blowing  and  'tis  no  night  for 
one  like  her  to  be  out.  Leave  her  sleep  here  beside  me.  Leave 
her  creep  under  the  clothes  to  me  the  way  I'll  keep  her 
warm.' 

"  'Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,'  says  I,  'indeed  and  indeed,  Miss  Regan, 
'tis  I'm  sorry  for  bringing  you  here.  'Tisn't  my  son  is  talking 
at  all  but  the  madness  in  him.  I'll  go  now,'  says  I,  'and  bring 
Sean's  boys  to  put  the  ropes  on  him  again.' 

"  'No,  Mrs.  Sullivan,'  says  she  in  a  quiet  voice,  'don't  do 
that  at  all.  I'll  stop  here  with  him  and  he'll  go  fast  asleep. 
Won't  you,  Denis?' 
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"  'I  will,  I  will,'  says  he,  'but  come  under  the  clothes  to 
me.  There  does  a  terrible  draught  blow  under  that  door.' 

"  'I  will  indeed,  Denis,'  says  she,  'if  you'll  promise  me 
you'll  go  to  sleep.' 

"  'Oye,  whisht,  girl!'  says  I.  '  Tis  you  that's  mad.  While 
you're  here  you're  in  my  charge,  and  how  would  I  answer 
to  your  father  if  you  stopped  here  by  yourself?' 

"  'Never  mind  about  me,  Mrs.  Sullivan,'  she  said.  'I'm 
not  a  bit  in  dread  of  Denis.  I  promise  you  there  will  no 
harm  come  to  me.  You  and  Mr.  Donoghue  can  sit  outside  in 
the  kitchen  and  I'll  be  all  right  here.' 

"She  had  a  worried  look,  but  there  was  something  about 
her  there  was  no  mistaking.  I  wouldn't  take  it  on  myself  to 
cross  the  girl.  We  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  Sean  and  myself, 
and  we  heard  every  whisper  that  passed  between  them.  She 
got  into  the  bed  beside  him:  I  heard  her.  He  was  whispering 
into  her  ear  the  sort  of  foolish  things  boys  do  be  saying  at 
that  age,  and  then  we  heard  no  more,  only  the  pair  of  them 
breathing.  I  went  to  the  room  door  and  looked  in.  He  was 
lying  with  his  arm  about  her  and  his  head  on  her  bosom, 
sleeping  like  a  child,  sleeping  like  he  slept  in  his  good  days 
with  no  worry  at  all  on  his  poor  face.  She  did  not  look  at  me 
and  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  My  heart  was  too  full.  God  help 
us,  it  was  an  old  song  of  my  father's  that  was  going  through 
my  head:  'Lonely  Rock  is  the  one  wife  my  children  will 
know.' 

"Later  on  the  candle  went  out  and  I  did  not  light  another. 
I  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  her  then.  The  storm  blew  up  and  he 
slept  through  it  all,  breathing  nice  and  even.  When  it  was 
light  I  made  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  and  beckoned  her  from  the 
room  door.  She  loosened  his  hold  and  slipped  out  of  bed. 
Then  he  stirred  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  'Winnie,'  says  he,  Svhere  are  you  going?' 

"  Tm  going  to  work,  Denis,'  says  she.  'Don't  you  know  I 
must  be  at  the  school  early?' 

"  'But  you'll  come  back  to  me  tonight,  Winnie?'  says  he. 

"  T  will,  Denis,'  says  shef.  Til  come  back,  never  fear.' 

"And  he  turned  on  his  \side  and  went  fast  asleep  again. 

/ 

\  i 
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"When  she  walked  into  the  kitchen  I  went  on  my  two 
knees  before  her  and  kissed  her  hands.  I  did  so.  There  would 
no  words  come  to  me,  and  we  sat  there,  the  three  of  us,  over 
our  tea,  and  I  declare  for  the  time  being  I  felt  'twas  nearly 
worth  it  all,  all  the  troubles  of  his  birth  and  rearing  and  all 
the  lonesome  years  ahead. 

"It  was  a  great  ease  to  us.  Poor  Denis  never  stirred,  and 
when  the  police  came  he  went  along  with  them  without 
commotion  or  handcuffs  or  anything  that  would  shame  him 
and  all  the  words  he  said  to  me  was,  'Mother,  tell  Winnie  I'll 
be  expecting  her.' 

"And  isn't  it  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing?  From  that 
day  to  the  day  she  left  us  there  did  no  one  speak  a  bad  word 
about  what  she  did,  and  the  people  couldn't  do  enough  for 
her.  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,  and  the  world  as  wicked  as  it  is, 
that  no  one  would  say  the  bad  word  about  her?" 

Darkness  had  fallen  over  the  Atlantic,  blank  grey  to  its 
farthest  reaches. 


Frank  O'Connor 

FIRST  CONFESSION 


All  the  trouble  began  when  my  grandfather  died,  and  my 
grandmother — my  father's  mother — came  to  live  with  us. 
Relations  in  the  one  house  are  a  trial  at  the  best  of  times,  but, 
to  make  it  worse,  my  grandmother  was  a  real  old  country- 
woman, and  quite  unsuited  to  the  life  in  town.  She  had  a  fat, 
wrinkled  old  face,  and,  to  my  mother's  indignation,  went 
round  the  house  in  bare  feet — the  boots  had  her  crippled, 
she  said.  For  dinner  she  had  a  jug  of  porter  and  a  pot  of  pota- 
toes, with,  sometimes,  a  bit  of  salt  fish,  and  she  poured  out 
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the  potatoes  on  the  table  and  ate  them  slowly,  with  great 
enjoyment,  using  her  fingers  by  way  of  a  fork- 
Now,  girls  are  supposed  to  be  fastidious,  but  I  was  the  one 
who  suffered  from  that  Nora,  my  sister,  just  sucked  up  to 
the  old  woman  for  the  penny  she  got  every  Friday  out  of  the 
old  age  pension,  a  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  was  too  honest;  that 
was  my  trouble;  and  when  I  was  playing  with  Bill  Connell, 
the  sergeant-major's  son,  and  saw  my  grandmother  steering 
up  the  path  with  the  jug  of  porter  sticking  out  from  beneath 
her  shawl,  I  was  mortified.  I  made  excuses  not  to  let  him 
come  into  the  house  because  I  could  never  be  sure  what 
she  would  be  up  to  when  we  went  in. 

When  my  mother  was  at  work  and  my  grandmother  made 
the  dinner  I  wouldn't  even  touch  it.  Nora  tried  to  make  me 
once,  but  I  hid  under  the  table  from  her,  and  took  the  bread- 
knife  with  me  for  safety.  Nora  let  on  to  be  very  indignant 
(she  wasn't,  of  course,  but  she  knew  that  Mother  saw  through 
her  and  sided  with  Father  and  Gran)  and  came  after  me.  I 
lashed  out  at  her  with  the  knife,  and  after  that  she  left  me 
alone.  I  stayed  there  till  my  mother  came  in  from  work,  and 
she  made  dinner  for  me;  but  then  my  father  came  home  and 
Nora  said  in  a  shocked  voice:  "Oh,  Dadda,  do  you  know 
what  Jackie  did  at  dinner-time?"  Then,  of  course,  it  all  came 
out,  and  he  gave  me  a  leathering  and  the  mother  interfered, 
and  for  days  after  he  wouldn't  even  look  at  me.  God  knows, 
I  was  heart-scalded! 

Then,  to  crown  my  misfortunes,  I  had  to  make  my  first 
confession  and  communion.  It  was  an  old  woman  called 
Ryan  who  prepared  us  for  that.  She  was  about  the  one  age 
with  Gran,  only  she  was  well-to-do,  lived  in  a  big  house  on 
Montenotte,  wore  a  black  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  came  every 
day  to  the  school  at  three  o'clock,  when  we  should  have  been 
going  home,  to  talk  to  us  about  hell.  She  may  have  men- 
tioned the  other  place  as  well,  but  that  could  only  have  been 
by  accident,  for  hell  had  the  first  place  in  her  heart. 

She  lit  a  candle  and  took  out  a  new  half-crown  and  offered 
it  to  the  first  fellow  who  would  hold  one  finger — only  one 
finger! — in  the  flame  for  five  minutes  by  the  school  clock. 
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I  was  always  very  ambitious,  and  was  tempted  to  volunteer, 
only  as  no  one  else  did,  I  thought  it  might  look  greedy.  Then 
she  asked  were  we  afraid  of  holding  one  finger — only  one 
finger! — in  a  little  bit  of  candle  for  five  minutes,  and  not 
afraid  of  burning  all  over  in  roasting  hot  furnaces  for  all 
eternity.  "All  eternity!  Just  think  of  that!  A  whole  lifetime 
goes  by,  and  it's  nothing;  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  your 
sufferings."  The  woman  was  really  interesting  about  hell, 
but  I  had  very  little  attention  to  spare  from  the  half-crown, 
which  was  still  on  the  desk  beside  her.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  she  put  it  back  in  her  purse.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment in  a  religious  woman  like  that. 

Another  day  she  said  she  knew  a  priest  who  woke  one 
night  to  find  a  fellow  he  didn't  recognize  leaning  over  the 
end  of  his  bed.  The  priest  was  a  bit  frightened — naturally 
enough — but  he  asked  the  fellow  what  he  wanted,  and  the 
fellow  said  in  a  low,  husky  voice  that  he  wanted  to  go  to 
confession.  The  priest  said  it  was  an  awkward  time  and 
wouldn't  it  do  in  the  morning?  But  the  other  chap  said  the 
last  time  he  went  to  confession  there  was  one  sin  he  kept 
back  because  he  was  ashamed  to  mention  it,  and  now  it  was 
always  on  his  mind.  Then  the  priest  knew  it  was  a  serious 
case,  because  the  fellow  was  after  making  a  bad  confession 
and  committing  a  mortal  sin.  He  got  up  to  dress,  and  just 
then  the  cock  crew  in  the  yard  outside,  and  lo  and  behold! 
when  the  priest  looked  round  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fellow 
at  all,  only  an  awful  smell  like  burning  timber,  and  when  the 
priest  looked  at  the  bed  didn't  he  see  the  print  of  two  hands 
burned  in  it?  That  was  because  the  fellow  had  made  a  bad 
confession.  This  story  made  a  shocking  impression  on  me. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was  when  she  showed  us  how  to  ex- 
amine our  consciences.  Did  we  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain?  Did  we  honour  our  father  and  our  mother?  (I  asked 
her  did  this  include  grandmothers  and  she  said  it  did.)  Did 
we  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves?  Did  we  covet  our  neigh- 
bour's goods?  They  seemed  to  include  every  blooming  thing 
down  to  the  penny  that  Nora  got  on  Fridays.  I  think,  between 
one  thing  and  another,  I  must  have  broken  all  the  command- 
ments, all  on  account  of  that  old  woman,  and,  as  far  as  I 
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could  see  as  long  as  she  was  in  the  house  I  had  no  hope  of 
ever  doing  anything  else. 

I  was  scared  to  death  of  confession.  The  day  the  whole 
class  went  I  let  on  to  have  the  toothache,  hoping  my  absence 
from  school  wouldn't  be  noticed,  but  at  three  o'clock,  just 
when  I  was  feeling  safe,  along  came  a  chap  with  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Ryan  to  say  I  was  to  go  to  confession  myself  and 
be  at  the  chapel  for  communion  on  Sunday  morning.  To 
make  it  worse,  my  mother  couldn't  come  with  me  and  sent 
Nora  instead. 

Now,  that  girl  had  ways  of  tormenting  me  that  my  mother 
never  knew.  She  held  my  hand  as  we  went  down  the  hill, 
smiling  and  saying  how  sorry  she  was  for  me. 

"Oh,  God  help  us!"  she  said.  "Isn't  it  a  terrible  pity  you 
weren't  a  good  boy?  Oh,  Jackie,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you! 
How  will  you  think  of  all  your  sins?  Do  you  remember  the 
time  you  kicked  Gran  on  the  shin?" 

"Lemme  go!"  I  wailed,  trying  to  drag  myself  away  from 
her.  "I  won't  go  to  confession  at  all." 

"Sure,  you'll  have  to  go,  Jackie,"  she  replied  in  the  same 
regretful  tone.  "Sure,  if  you  didn't  the  parish  priest  would  be 
up  to  the  house,  looking  for  you.  'Tisn't,  God  knows,  that 
I'm  not  sorry  for  you!  Do  you  remember  the  time  you  tried 
to  kill  me  with  the  bread-knife  under  the  table?  And  the 
language  you  used  to  me?  Oh,  I  don't  know  what'll  he  do  to 
you  at  all.  He  might  send  you  up  to  the  Bishop." 

I  remember  thinking  that  she  didn't  know  the  half  of  what 
I  had  to  tell,  if  I  did  tell  it.  There  is  very  little  about  that  day 
that  I  don't  remember — the  steep  hill  down  to  the  church, 
and  the  sunlit  hillsides  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  valley 
seen  between  gaps  in  the  houses,  like  Adam's  last  glimpse  of 
Paradise. 

Then,  as  she  got  me  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  into  the 
chapel  yard  and  under  the  big  limestone  portico,  Nora  sud- 
denly changed  her  tune. 

"There  you  are!"  she  said  with  a  yelp  of  triumph,  hurling 
me  from  her  through  the  church  door.  "And  I  hope  he'll  give 
you  the  penitential  psalms,  you  dirty  little  caffler!" 

I  knew  then  I  was  lost.  The  door  with  the  coloured  glass 

\  \ 
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panels  swung  shut  behind  me;  the  sunlight  went  out  and 
gave  place  to  deep  shadow,  and  the  wind  whistled  outside  so 
that  the  silence  seemed  to  be  frozen  and  to  crackle  like  ice 
under  my  feet  as  I  tiptoed  up  the  aisle.  Nora  sat  in  front  of 
me  beside  the  confession  box.  There  were  a  couple  of  old 
women  ahead  of  her,  and  then  a  miserable-looking  poor  devil 
came  and  wedged  me  in  at  the  other  side,  so  that  I  couldn't 
escape  even  if  I  wanted  to.  He  joined  his  hands  and  rolled 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  roof,  muttering  aspirations  in 
an  anguished  tone,  and  I  wondered  had  he  a  grandmother 
too.  That,  I  felt,  was  the  way  you'd  expect  a  fellow  with  a 
grandmother  to  behave,  but  I  was  worse  off  than  he,  for  I 
knew  that,  just  like  the  man  in  the  story,  I'd  never  have  the 
nerve  to  tell  all  my  sins;  that  I  should  make  a  bad  confession 
and  then  die  in  the  night  and  be  continually  coming  back  and 
burning  people's  furniture. 

Nora's  turn  came,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  something 
slamming,  and  then  I  heard  her  voice  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth,  and  the  thing  slammed  again  and  it  was 
all  over.  God,  the  hypocrisy  of  women!  Her  eyes  were 
lowered,  her  hands  were  joined  on  her  stomach,  and  she 
walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  side  altar  as  if  she  were  treading  on 
egg-shells.  I  remembered  the  devilish  malice  with  which  she 
had  tormented  me  all  the  way  from  home,  and  I  wondered 
if  all  religious  people  were  like  that.  It  was  my  turn  now.  I 
went  in  with  the  fear  of  damnation  in  my  soul,  and  the  con- 
fessional door  closed  of  itself  behind  me. 

It  was  pitch  black  inside.  I  couldn't  see  priest  or  anything 
else.  Then  I  really  began  to  be  frightened.  In  the  darkness 
it  was  a  matter  between  God  and  me,  and  God  had  all  the 
odds.  He  knew  what  my  intentions  were  even  before  I 
started.  I  had  no  chance  at  all.  All  I  had  ever  been  told  about 
confession  got  mixed  up  in  my  mind,  and  I  knelt  to  one 
wall  and  said:  "Bless  me,  father,  for  I  have  sinned;  this  is  my 
first  confession."  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes  but  nothing 
happened,  so  I  tried  it  on  the  other  wall.  Nothing  happened 
there  either.  He  had  me  spotted  all  right. 

It  must  have  been  then  that  I  noticed  the  shelf  at  about 
the  one  height  with  my  head.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  proba- 
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bly  the  place  you  were  supposed  to  kneel.  Of  course,  it  was 
on  the  high  side,  and  not  very  deep,  but  by  this  time  I  was  be- 
yond all  rational  considerations.  Mind  you,  it  took  some 
climbing,  but  I  was  always  good  at  that,  and  I  managed  to 
get  up  all  right.  The  trouble  was  to  stay  up.  There  was  just 
room  for  my  knees,  but,  apart  from  a  sort  of  moulding  in 
the  outer  wall,  nothing  you  could  get  a  grip  on.  I  held  on  to 
the  moulding  and  repeated  the  words  a  little  louder,  and  this 
time  something  happened  all  right.  A  slide  was  slammed 
back  and  a  man's  voice  asked  after  a  moment:  "Who's 
there?" 

"  'Tis  me,  father,"  said  I,  for  fear  he  mightn't  see  me 
and  go  away  again.  I  couldn't  see  him  at  all.  The  place  his 
voice  came  from  was  under  the  moulding,  about  level  with 
my  knees,  so  I  took  a  good  grip  of  the  moulding  and  swung 
myself  down  till  I  saw  the  astonished  face  of  a  young  priest 
looking  up  at  me.  He  had  to  put  his  head  on  one  side  to  see 
me,  and  I  had  to  put  mine  on  one  side  to  see  him,  so  we 
4/ere  more  or  less  talking  to  one  another  upside  down.  It 
struck  me  as  a  very  queer  way  to  hear  confessions,  but  I 
didn't  feel  it  was  my  place  to  criticize. 

"Bless  me,  father,  for  I  have  sinned;  this  is  my  first  con- 
fession," I  rattled  off,  all  in  one  breath,  and  swung  myself 
down  the  least  shade  more  to  make  it  easier  for  him. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  there?"  he  shouted  in  an  angry 
voice,  and  the  strain  the  politeness  was  putting  on  my  hold 
of  the  moulding,  and  the  shock  of  being  addressed  in  that 
uncivil  way  were  too  much  for  me.  Down  I  tumbled  and 
hit  the  door  an  unmerciful  wallop  before  I  found  myself  on 
the  flat  of  my  back  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  The  priest 
opened  the  door  of  the  middle  box  and  came  out,  pushing  the 
biretta  back  from  his  forehead.  He  looked  something  ter- 
rible. Then  Nora  came  scampering  down  the  aisle  from  the 
altar. 

"Oh,  you  dirty  little  carrier!"  she  said.  "I  might  have 
known  you'd  do  it!  I  might  have  known  you'd  disgrace  me! 
I  can't  leave  you  out  of  my  sight  for  a  minute." 

Before  I  even  got  to  my  feet  she  bent  down  and  gave  me  a 
smack  across  the  ear.  This  reminded  me  that  I  was  so 
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stunned  I  had  even  forgotten  to  cry,  so  that  people  might 
think  I  wasn't  hurt  at  all,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
probably  crippled  for  life. 

"What's  all  this  about?"  said  the  priest,  getting  angrier 
than  ever,  and  pushing  her  off  me.  "How  dare  you  hit  the 
child  like  that,  you  little  vixen?" 

"But  I  can't  do  my  penance  with  him,  father,"  cried  Nora, 
cocking  an  outraged  eye  up  at  him. 

"Well,  go  on  and  do  it,"  he  said,  giving  me  a  hand  up,  "or 
I'll  give  you  some  more  to  do.  .  .  .  Was  it  coming  to  confes- 
sion you  were,  my  poor  man?"  he  asked  me. 

"  'Twas,  father,"  said  I  with  a  sob. 

"Oh,"  he  said  in  a  respectful  tone,  "a  big,  hefty  fellow  like 
you  must  have  terrible  sins.  Is  this  your  first?" 

"  Tis,  father,"  said  I. 

"Worse  and  worse,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  gloomily. 
"You  have  the  crimes  of  a  lifetime  to  tell.  I  don't  know  will 
I  get  rid  of  you  at  all  today.  You'd  better  sit  down  here  and 
wait  till  I'm  finished  with  these  old  ones.  You  can  see  by  the 
looks  of  them  they  haven't  much  to  tell." 

"I  will  so,  father,"  I  said  with  something  approaching 
joy. 

The  relief  of  it  was  enormous.  Nora  stuck  out  her  tongue 
at  me  behind  his  back,  but  I  couldn't  even  be  bothered 
noticing  it.  I  knew  from  the  very  moment  that  man  opened 
his  mouth  that  he  was  exceptionally  intelligent.  It  only  stood 
to  reason  that  a  fellow  confessing  his  sins  after  seven  years 
would  have  more  to  tell  than  people  that  went  every  week. 
That  was  what  the  priest  expected,  and  the  rest  was  only  old 
women  and  girls  and  their  talk  about  hell  and  the  penitential 
psalms — people  with  no  experience  of  life.  I  started  to  make 
my  examination  of  conscience,  and,  barring  the  things  about 
the  grandmother,  it  didn't  seem  too  bad. 

The  next  time  the  priest  steered  me  into  the  confession 
box  himself  and  left  the  shutter  back  the  way  I'd  see  him  sit- 
ting down  at  the  other  side  with  his  biretta  pulled  well  down 
over  his  eyes. 

"Well  now,"  he  said,  "what  do  they  call  you?" 

"Jackie,  father,"  said  I. 
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"And  what's  a-trouble  to  you,  Jackie?"  he  said. 

"Father,"  I  said,  feeling  I  might  as  well  get  it  over  while 
I  had  him  in  good  humour,  "I  had  it  all  arranged  to  kill  my 
grandmother!" 

He  seemed  a  bit  shaken  by  that  all  right,  because  he  didn't 
say  anything  for  a  while. 

"My  goodness,"  he  said  at  last,  "that'd  be  a  shocking  thing 
to  do.  What  put  that  into  your  head?" 

"Father,"  I  said,  feeling  very  sorry  for  myself,  "she's  an 
awful  woman." 

"Is  she?"  he  asked.  "What  way  is  she  awful?" 

''She  takes  porter,  father,"  said  I,  knowing  well  from  the 
way  the  mother  talked  of  porter  that  it  must  be  a  mortal 
sin,  and  hoping  it  might  make  the  priest  see  my  point  of 
view. 

"Oh,  my!"  he  said. 

"And  snuff,  father,"  said  I. 

"She's  a  bad  case  all  right,  Jackie,"  he  said. 

"And  she  goes  round  in  her  bare  feet,  father,"  said  I.  "And 
she  know  I  don't  like  her,  and  she  gives  pennies  to  Nora 
and  none  to  me,  and  my  da  sides  with  her  and  beats  me,  so 
one  night  I  was  so  heart-scalded  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd 
have  to  kill  her." 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  the  body?"  he  asked  with 
great  interest. 

"I  was  thinking  I  could  cut  it  up  and  carry  it  away  in  a 
barrow  I  have,"  said  I. 

"Begor,  Jackie,"  said  he,  "do  you  know,  you're  a  terrible 
child?" 

"I  know,  father,"  said  I.  (I  was  thinking  the  same  thing 
myself.)  "I  tried  to  kill  Nora  too,  with  a  bread-knife,  under 
the  table,  only  I  missed  her." 

"Is  that  the  little  girl  that  was  beating  you  just  now?"  he 
asked. 

"  Tis,  father,"  said  I. 

"Someone  will  go  for  her  with  a  bread-knife  one  day,  and 
he  won't  miss  her,"  he  said.  "But  you  must  have  great  cour- 
age. There's  lots  of  people  I'd  like  to  do  the  same  to,  between 
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ourselves,  but  I'd  never  have  the  nerve.  Hanging  is  an  awful 
death." 

"Is  it,  father?"  said  I  with  the  deepest  interest.  (I  was 
always  very  keen  on  hanging.)  "Did  you  ever  see  a  fellow 
hanged?" 

"I  saw  dozens  of  them,"  he  assured  me  solemnly,  "and 
they  all  died  roaring." 

"Jay!"  said  I. 

"Oh,  'tis  a  horrible  death,"  he  said  with  great  satisfaction, 
"Lots  of  the  fellows  I  saw  killed  their  grandmothers  too,  bul 
any  of  them  I  asked  said  'twas  never  worth  it." 

He  had  me  there  for  a  full  ten  minutes,  talking,  and  then 
walked  out  to  the  chapel  yard  with  me.  I  was  quite  sorry  tc 
part  with  him  because  he  was  the  most  entertaining  man  I'd 
ever  met  in  the  religious  line.  Outside,  the  sunlight  after  the 
shadow  of  the  church  was  like  the  roaring  of  waves  on  a 
beach;  it  dazzled  me,  and  when  the  frozen  silence  melted  and 
I  heard  the  scream  of  trams  on  the  road,  the  heart  rose  in  me. 
But  the  best  of  all  was  to  know  I  wouldn't  die  that  night  and 
come  back  leaving  marks  on  my  poor  mother's  furniture.  1 
knew  it  would  be  a  great  worry  to  her  and  the  poor  soul  had 
enough. 

Nora  was  sitting  on  the  railing,  waiting  for  me,  and  she 
put  on  a  very  sour  puss  when  she  saw  the  priest  along  with 
me.  She  was  mad  jealous  because  a  priest  had  never  come 
out  of  the  church  with  her. 

"Well,"  she  asked  coldly  after  he  parted  me,  "what  did 
he  give  you?" 

"Three  Hail  Marys,"  said  I. 

"Three  Hail  Marys?"  she  repeated  incredulously.  "Yoi 
mustn't  have  told  him  anything." 

"I  told  him  everything,"  I  said  confidently. 

"About  Gran  and  all?" 

"About  Gran  and  all." 

(All  she  wanted  was  to  be  able  to  go  home  and  say  I  ha< 
made  a  bad  confession.) 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  went  for  me  with  the  bread-knife?5 
she  asked  with  a  frown. 

"I  did  to  be  sure,"  said  I. 
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"And  he  only  gave  you  three  Hail  Marys?" 

"That's  all." 

She  got  down  off  the  railings  slowly  with  a  baffled  air. 
Clearly,  this  was  beyond  her.  As  we  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
main  road  she  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

"What  are  you  sucking?"  she  asked. 

"Bulls'  eyes,"  I  said. 

"Was  it  the  priest  gave  them  to  you?" 

"Twas." 

"Lord  God!"  she  wailed  bitterly.  "Some  people  have  all 
the  luck!  Tis  no  advantage  to  anybody  trying  to  be  good.  I 
might  just  as  well  be  a  sinner  like  you." 


Novelettes 


Sean  O'Faolain 

THE  SMALL  LADY 


Three  days  after  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Browne 
this  scandalous  ballad — I  dare  not  give  it  in  full — was  being 
sung  in  every  market  town  in  Munster.  The  groups  that 
listened  to  it  in  the  side-lanes  listened  with  averted  faces  as 
if  they  feared  to  be  interrupted  before  the  end,  and  when  it 
was  finished  there  would  be  a  scramble  for  copies  of  the 
song  and  everyone  would  then  move  quickly  away,  the 
women  hiding  the  green  sheet  of  the  ballad  between  their 
breasts,  the  men  stuffing  it  into  their  clasped  purses  among 
the  silver  and  the  dirty  notes: 

ON  THE  SIX  SINN  FEIN  BOYS 
SHOT  IN  CORK  BARRACKS  BY 
DRUM  HEAD  COURT  MARTIAL 

(Air:  Canada-io!) 

Come  all  ye  brave  Sinn  Feiners 

And  listen  to  my  song, 

How  six  brave  Irish  rebel  boys 

Were  murdered  in  the  wrong. 

An  English  woman  that  sold  them, 

A  servant  of  the  crown, 

And  the  name  of  the  cursed  she-spy 

'Twas  Mrs.  Sydney  Browne. 

She  drove  to  Aughameelinn 

And  told  the  English  Tans 

To  come  and  take  these  brave  young  boys 

With  all  their  armed  bands. 

They  came  and  took  them  by  surprise 
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And  caught  them  where  they  lay 

And  shot  them  by  drum  head  court  ihartial 

In  Cork  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  name  she  had  was  the  Small  Lady, 
Five  foot  in  her  scarlet  gown; 
God's  curse  may  light  upon  her 
And  fall  from  heaven  down, 
For  she  sold  our  boys  to  England's  Tans 
So  they  fell  without  a  blow 
Face  to  face  with  the  firing  squad 
All  standing  in  a  row. 

But  now  the  Tans  are  searching  wide 
For  our  Mrs.  Sydney  Browne 
In  Cork  and  Kerry  and  Tipperary 
And  up  to  Dublin  town. 
The  Small  Lady  is  hard  to  find; 
And  why  do  you  think  'tis  so? 
They've  searched  the  whole  of  Irish  soil 
But  they  haven't  searched  below. 

Dig  five  by  two  by  two  foot  five 

For  yeer  scarlet  hat  and  gown, 

But  ye  will  never  find  her  alive — 

The  servant  of  the  crown. 

She's  in  bed  with  her  fancy  serving  man 

Where  the  pissabeds  do  grow  .  .  . 

So,  dig  down  and  down  and  down,  me  boys, 

Dig  down  and  down  and  down, 

And  the  Tans  will  never  find  her 

Till  they  meet  her  in  Hell  below. 

She  heard  it  sung  herself,  her  death-song,  the  night  they 
took  her  from  her  home  and  drove  her  into  the  mountains 
in  the  car  they  stole  from  a  near-by  garage,  singing  as  they 
tore  through  the  village  into  the  night.  How  the  car  ever 
carried  its  load  nobody  ever  knew,  for  it  had  stood  under 
the  rains  by  the  side  of  the  road  ever  since  old  Lord  Bandon 
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had  made  a  jesting  gift  of  it  to  the  garage  proprietor  winters 
ago.  Its  roof  and  upholstery  were  torn  and  tattered,  and 
fouled  by  roosting  hens;  it  had  four  flat  tyres  and  all  its 
parts  were  loose;  but  they  filled  it  with  petrol  and  pushed  it 
until  it  started  and  so  it  screamed  out  of  the  village  with  its 
load  of  singing  guerillas,  and  the  little  red-coated  woman 
sitting  at  the  back,  beside  her  butler,  almost  buried  under 
the  trench-coated  riflemen  clinging  to  every  aery  perch 
they  could  find  on  roof  and  wing.  Of  course  after  a  mile  the 
first  tyre  whirled  off  but  when  the  driver  halted  to  replace 
it  the  captain  would  have  no  delays  and  ordered  him  to  drive 
on.  When  the  second  tyre  bounded  into  the  ditch  the  driver 
looked  enquiringly  at  the  captain,  but  the  captain  only 
grinned  and  jerked  his  thumb  forward.  So  that  at  the  loss 
of  the  third  and  the  last  tyre,  and  mile  by  mile  of  the  other 
loose  parts,  the  tool-box  here,  the  bonnet  there,  a  window, 
then  another  window,  the  crowd  only  roared  with  delight, 
interrupting  their  ribaldry  for  the  moment,  and  even  the 
butler  grinned  feebly.  But  to  the  woman,  who  loved  cars 
as  she  loved  her  dogs  and  her  horses,  it  was  almost  terrifying 
to  hear  this  skinned  thing  screaming  up  through  the  silent 
hills  in  its  cloud  of  boiling  steam  and  burning  oil,  and  when 
it  halted  finally,  a  bearing  burnt  clean  through,  throbbing 
and  choking  like  a  winded  hack,  she  was  gone  white — even 
the  little  red  spots  under  her  eyes  were  pale  and  you  could 
see  through  the  rouge  the  blue  of  her  lips.  But  her  rage  did 
not  last  long;  it  vanished  as  she  stepped  from  the  car.  The 
well-known  valley  stretched  beneath  her  eyes. 

The  sun  was  setting  not  beyond  one  but  several  horizons 
that  reached  to  the  ultimate  haze  where  sky  and  land  swam 
together.  In  the  valley  the  sun  was  set  and  the  river  shone 
there  like  silver,  and  a  tree-crowned  islet  floated  in  it  like  a 
black  ship.  Down  there  was  her  house  and  her  dogs  yapping 
for  their  supper  and  her  servants,  forgetful  of  them,  talking 
of  her  before  the  red  glow  of  the  kitchen  fire.  If  the  yards 
were  cold  and  silent  and  wet  underfoot,  there  was,  too,  the 
pleasant  drip-drop  into  the  hollow  waterbutts,  and  by  the 
river's  edge  the  willows  dragging  their  tender  buds  of 
March  in  the  milk-smooth  tide.  A  mist  was  coming  up  the 
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hills  like  an  advancing  army,  and  she  pulled  off  her  hat 
and  bared  her  throat  to  the  breasts  for  the  fall  of  the  gentle 
pricking  rain,  slipping  insensibly  into  what  her  friends  used 
call  "her  O  Goddam  mood,"  indifferent  to,  even  contemning 
anything  that  could  happen  her.  She  had  loved  this  day 
of  clouds  moving  low  in  the  sky,  of  soft  showers  streaming 
down  the  air,  a  day  of  aqueous  light  that  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  sun  but  came  and  went  like  cold  waves, 
a  radiance  rather  than  a  light,  as  if  the  white  clouds  were 
luminous  by  nature  and  carried  their  pale  glow  within  them 
as  they  moved.  She  had  made  love  to  it  since  morning  when 
she  plunged  naked  into  the  icy  river,  racing  back  barefooted 
in  her  scarlet  dressing-gown  over  the  soaked  lawn.  She 
would  not  care  now  if  they  made  her  spend  the  night 
wandering  over  the  mountains — she  even  laughed  quietly 
to  herself  to  think  of  the  game  rising  against  the  moon, 
the  little  fishes  darting  out  of  their  sleep — she  would  not 
care  if  they  sate  the  night  out  watching  the  embers  dying  in 
some  farmer's  kitchen,  not  even  care  if  they  then  shot  her 
in  the  dawn  for  "a  cursed  English  spy."  Only  she  must  have 
a  few  more  hours  of  beautiful  and  passionate  life,  and  then, 
"O  Goddam  all,  good-bye  green  fields,  blue  sky;  off  I  pop 
into  the  great  Has-been!"  Yet  when  the  gentle  fall  began 
to  trickle  across  her  lips  and  down  the  channel  of  her 
breasts  she  shivered:  it  was  cold  up  here  even  where  the  sun 
still  shone,  cold  with  the  coldness  of  the  sweating  earth,  and 
when  she  turned  to  look  at  her  captors  she  thought  they 
looked  like  homeless  animals  clustered  in  a  storm.  They 
broke  up  even  as  she  looked  at  them,  and  the  young  fellow 
set  off  as  her  special  guard  motioned  her  with  them  into  the 
woods.  In  here  the  pine-needles  clung  to  their  boots  and 
every  leaf  bore  a  bright  drop,  and  though  there  was  light  in 
the  sky  above,  the  evening  star  shone  like  a  lantern  through 
the  swaying  tops  of  the  pines.  When  the  car  had  stopped 
they  had  hurled  it  with  shouts  of  glee  over  the  edge  of  the 
road,  but  she  had  noticed  that  they  fell  at  once  into  a 
gloomy  silence  when  the  quiet  murmur  of  the  stream  rose 
again  uninterrupted  out  of  the  dusk.  Now  again  she  noticed 
how  they  moved  in  complete  silence,  their  rifles  at  the  ready, 
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looking  nervously  left  and  right  into  the  dark  alleys  of  the 
wood.  She  knew  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  meeting 
anybody  here,  miles  away  from  anywhere,  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills,  but  as  they  went  up  and  on  in  this  furtive  manner,  the 
branches  caressing  their  faces,  swishirig  back  after  they  had 
passed,  she  began  to  feel  less  confident.  When  some  bird  or 
a  bat  squeaked  past  her  face  she  even  caught  her  guard's 
hand  for  a  second  in  terror,  and  soon  the  damp  smell  of  rot- 
ting leafmould  and  dead-wood  that  made  this  place  heavy 
like  a  tomb  sucked  her  last  drop  of  courage  from  her  and 
left  her,  like  them,  glancing  to  and  fro  into  the  dim  shadows. 
A  branch  crackled  and  they  stopped  dead  as  if  every  man 
were  turned  to  a  statue;  whereupon  as  they  listened  the 
silence  became  ponderous  and  rang  in  their  ears.  A  bird 
fluttered  but  gave  no  cry.  Then  through  the  darkness  a  bell 
tolled  with  long  pauses  after  each  deep  stroke,  and  as  they 
quickened  their  paces  the  trees  rolled  away  and  there  was 
the  darkening  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  first  bright  stars. 

In  the  monastery  it  was  not  so  much  a  fine  soft  day  in 
spring  as  Friday,  a  day  of  hard  Lenten  fare.  In  the  refectory 
there  was  only  one  guest,  a  drunkard,  one  of  those  wretches 
whom  the  city  sends  periodically  to  the  monastery  to  be 
cured  of  sights  and  mad  visions.  The  monks  receive  the  poor 
creatures  with  a  kind  of  sardonic  pity,  feeding  them  with 
ever-dwindling  drams  of  the  whisky  that  has  maddened  them 
until  they  can  be  finally  weaned  of  their  lust  for  it  and 
turned  loose  on  the  healthy  food  and  drink  of  the  monastery 
farms.  Then  there  is  no  escape  from  penance,  the  realization 
of  sin,  the  promise  of  reformation.  In  the  refectory,  watch- 
ing this  shivering  wretch  pick  sadly  at  his  dry  bread  and  sip 
sadly  from  his  mug  of  black  tea,  was  also  Brother  John  the 
guestmaster,  his  temples  deep-hollowed,  his  cheeks  scooped, 
his  beard  white  and  scanty,  his  lips  thin  and  bloodless  from 
a  life  of  penance  and  hard  living.  Absolved  as  guestmaster 
from  the  rule  of  silence  he  gabbled  so  incessantly  to  the 
drunkard  at  the  table-head  that  he  might  have  been  making 
up  for  time  lost  when  as  a  young  fellow  in  brown  cloth  he 
tamed  his  lusty  blood  with  silence  and  fasting  and  praying 
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and  the  flagellations  of  his  cincture  on  his  rump  as  he  sang 
in  the  choir-loft  at  his  Hours, 

.  .  .  de  coelo  praestiti  eis, 

and  a  blow, 

.  .  .  delectamentum  habentem. 

Often  he  washed  the  blood  from  his  thighs  before  he  lay  to 
rest,  and  could  not  sleep.  He  could  tell  topers  how  to  tame 
the  heat  of  the  flesh:  if  they  only  would,  he  often  told  them, 
lower  their  breeches  nightly  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  the 
knots  of  a  stout  rope  they  would,  presently,  become  different 
men. 

The  drunkard  was  still  on  his  diet  of  whisky  though  the 
allowance  was  down  to  a  glass  every  morning  and  night 
now,  but  Brother  John  thought  it  great  fun  to  watch  him 
nibble  his  Lenten  fare.  It  was  good  March  fare  for  any 
Christian  man,  and  Brother  John  had  himself  eaten  little 
more  during  the  whole  day  and  he  had  not  tasted  meat  for 
many  weeks,  even  on  Sundays  when  he  might. 

"Aha,  me  boyo,"  said  Brother  John,  stroking  his  white 
whiskers  upwards  and  outwards  with  the  back  of  his  bony 
hand,  "if  we  had  you  here  a  twelvemonth  we'd  soon  make  a 
monk  of  yeh." 

"It's  poor  fare  for  any  man,"  whispered  the  toper.  "It's  the 
poorest  bloody  fare  I  ever  ate." 

"No  'bloodys'  now.  No  bad  words  in  the  monastery.  Do 
you  want  to  destroy  all  the  virtue  of  your  fast?  God  can  with- 
hold his  grace  even  as  he  can  give  it." 

"Excuse  the  language,  father.  .  .  ." 

"Brother.  Just  plain  Brother  John,"  said  the  monk,  fearful 
of  the  sin  of  vanity  at  his  elbow. 

To  the  drunkard  every  frocked  man  was  a  priest — his  was 
not  a  mind  to  distinguish  half -ways  and  go-betweens,  it  must 
be  with  him  a  feast  or  a  famine,  the  highest  throne  in  heaven 
or  the  lowest  pit  in  hell.  So  he  was  by  turns  either  a  total 
abstainer  or  a  hopeless  bib. 

"Yes,  father;  I  mean — yes,  brother.  I  do  forget." 

He  sighed  deeply  and  sucked  his  black  tea. 
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"I  dunno  how  we'll  ever  get  to  heaven,  brother.  When  I 
sees  all  the  monks  do  in  here  I  gives  up  all  hope  of  ever 
attaining  salvation." 

"That's  despair,"  warned  the  guestmaster  with  a  bony 
finger.  "It's  a  sin  to  say  the  like.  Even  to  think  the  like  is  a 
sin,  one  of  the  greatest  sins  that  may  be  committed.  It's  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  It's  almost  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  will  never  find 
forgiveness.  Beware  of  the  sin  of  despair.  God  is  infinitely 
merciful  to  us  all.  One  sinner  returned  to  the  fold  who  enters 
heaven  rejoices  Him  more  than  the  ninety-nine  blessed.  Let 
me  never  hear  you  say  the  like  again,"  he  concluded,  easily 
slipping  his  palms  between  his  belt  and  his  empty  stomach. 

"It  is  a  sin,  father,  I  mean  brother.  Sure  God  is  good  and 
He  will  forgive  us  all." 

"He  will  forgive  us  all,"  said  Brother  John,  with  a  gentle 
mockery  in  his  voice  at  the  drunkard's  lapse  now  into  the 
contrary  sin  of  presumption.  "He  will  if  we  do  penance  and 
seek  the  means  of  salvation.  If  we  do  penance,  I  say.  Do  you 
hear  me?  How  do  you  find  the  bread  now?" 

"Ah,  it's  bloody  dry,  father.  I  mean  it's  a  dry  mouthful." 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  'bloody'?  Do  you  want  to  be  without 
your  little  glass  of  John  Jameson,  to-night?" 

"It's  dry,  father,  it's  dry.  Sure  God  knows  it's  dry.  I  mean 
no  harm  in  the  world,  father;  sure  you  can  see  for  yourself 
I'm  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Only  for  the  wan  failing  I  mean  no 
harm  in  the  world.  I  beg  your  pardon,  father.  I  mean  the 
bread  is  dry." 

"Ahadee,  but  you  were  the  unlucky  man,  I  think,"  said 
Brother  John,  pausing  to  look  out  of  the  black  glass  of  the 
window  at  shining  Hesperus,  "the  unlucky  man,  that  is  to 
say,  to  come  to  Mount  Melleray  for  a  cure  in  the  month  of 
March." 

The  drunkard  forgot  himself  so  utterly  at  the  bitter  truth 
of  this  that  he  banged  his  fist  on  the  table  and  cried  out  in 
earnest  blasphemy: 

"Jasus,  wasn't  I  though!" 

At  the  profanity  Brother  John  flew  into  a  sudden  rage 
and  his  white  eyebrows  gathered  into  a  knot  above  his  weak, 
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dimmed  eyes  and  his  beard  rose  as  his  lips  tightened.  The 
drunkard  had  realized  the  transgression  of  his  oath  even  as 
he  made  it,  and  he  raised  his  hand  cringingly  like  a  dog 
expecting  a  whiplash.  He  glanced  in  fright  right  and  left  of 
the  old  pink-cheeked  brown-cassock,  down  at  his  skirts,  at 
his  hairy  ankles,  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  room,  any- 
where but  at  the  hard  fur-rimmed  eyes  that  glared  down  at 
him  in  silent  contempt.  But  just  then  feet  began  to  crunch 
on  the  gravel  walk  outside  and  the  window  frames  shook 
under  a  blast  of  mountain  wind  and  splashes  of  sudden  rain 
broke  against  the  windowpanes  like  the  crackling  of  empty 
sea-shells.  The  guestmaster's  bell  rang  in  the  kitchen  and 
Brother  John  swished  around  from  the  drunkard  so  that  his 
beads  rattled  and  his  personal  odour  scented  the  air,  and  he 
walked  off  into  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  hall  where  on 
each  side  of  the  door  two  blue  side  windows  cut  in  the  dark- 
ness graded  lengths  of  a  somewhat  lesser  gloom.  As  he  undid 
the  bars  and  put  the  door  on  its  chain  the  drunkard  peeping 
out  after  him  saw  through  one  of  the  side  windows  a  very 
bright  star  and  lowered  his  head  slowly,  so  slowly  that  it 
might  have  been  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  for  at  his  heels  he 
had  suddenly  seen  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  pitch-pine  leg  of 
the  hall-stool  and  behind  it  he  could  hear  a  real  rat  gnawing 
in  the  dark.  When  the  bell  rang  loudly  again  he  jumped  with 
terror,  and  his  heavy  lower  lip  began  to  dribble.  Then  the 
door  opened  gratingly,  and  he  was  staring  beyond  the  flame 
of  the  monk's  guttering  candle  into  the  rain  and  dark  at  the 
wet  glitter  of  arms  and  the  crowding  faces  of  hunted  men. 
He  did  not  see  the  guestmaster's  stern  face  soften  in  welcome, 
but  the  next  minute  the  hall  seemed  full  of  dripping  figures 
whispering  and  clustering  about  the  old  monk  and  his  blow- 
ing candle.  The  drunkard  smiled  too,  for  he  always  declared 
he  was  a  fierce-minded  man  and  he  hoped  that  one  or  other 
of  these  "shinners  would  have  a  half  a  pint  of  whisky  in  a 
bottle  in  his  pocket  to  wet  a  fellow-patriot's  whistle."  But  as 
he  was  lost  in  rumination  of  the  golden  liquor  and  its  labelled 
bottle  they  pushed  past  him  into  the  fire  where  he  followed, 
to  hover  disconsolately  about  them,  giving  his  pipe  to  one, 
his  matches  to  another,  his  tobacco  to  a  third,  but  getting  no 
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smell  of  the  whisky  he  craved  so  much.  Now  that  they  were 
safe  and  sheltered  they  showed  by  their  sudden  relaxing  into 
careless  comfortable  positions,  on  the  floor,  on  the  chairs,  by 
the  walls,  that  they  had  been  through  a  great  deal  in  the  past 
few  days;  they  dried  their  knees  wearily  before  the  little  fire, 
smoked  with  the  heavy  pulls  of  men  long  denied  a  smoke, 
and  ate  and  drank  ravenously  of  the  poor  leavings  of  the 
supper-table.  The  toper  left  them  in  a  bad  humour  and  went 
off,  peeping  into  the  hall  again,  where  besides  Brother  John 
and  the  captain  he  found  only  another  young  fellow  and  a 
ladylike  sort  of  little  woman  in  a  red  coat  bending  over  an 
old  hatless  man  collapsed  on  a  hall-bench.  But  he  slid  away 
when  the  old  monk  looked  at  him  and,  though  he  returned 
now  and  again  to  peep  at  the  woman  in  the  red  coat  and 
even  once  whispered  to  her  timidly  to  ask  what  was  "up 
with  the  old  four-eyes,"  he  never  remained,  and  at  length, 
unnerved  by  his  own  caution  and  the  dread  of  the  monk's 
eyes,  he  disappeared  by  a  back  door  and  was  seen  in  the 
refectory  no  more  that  night. 

The  rain  dripped  outside  and  the  wind  blew  in  under 
the  door  and  chilled  Brother  John's  bare  ankles,  and  the 
wet  feet  and  the  thighs  of  the  woman.  She  had  left  the  old 
butler,  for  she  could  not  bear  his  apologies,  and  she  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  looking  at  the  monk  picking  at 
the  candle  until  his  fingers  became  engrimed,  and  at  the 
captain  picking  at  the  monk's  vest  in  his  eagerness  to  con- 
vince him  that  there  was  no  harm  in  housing  her  there 
for  a  night.  But  the  old  monk  argued  the  rule  contra  mulieri- 
bus  and  scratched  his  poll  with  his  grease-covered  nails  and 
the  captain  blew  his  nose  between  his  fingers  in  exasperation. 
In  disgust  she  turned  to  the  boy  at  the  door  and  seeing  his 
face  clearly  for  the  first  time  she  was  delighted  to  find  herself 
looking  at  the  eager  uplifted  face  of  a  boy  of  the  cities.  She 
let  her  eyes  wander  over  his  long  tapering  hands  that  clasped 
his  rifle,  his  waist  like  a  colt  or  a  greyhound,  back  to  his  eyes 
that  looked  at  her  with  a  frank  and  open  look,  and  at  once 
she  felt  she  could  speak  to  this  boy:  she  felt  the  same  thrill 
she  had  often  felt  as  a  young  woman  in  Africa  or  India  when 
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she  saw  the  pale  cheeks  of  a  European  traveller  or  tourist 
in  a  boma  or  bazaar,  a  thrill  that  used  set  her  thinking  sadly 
of  England  and  home,  her  parents  and  her  sisters,  loved 
bits  of  town  and  country  and  all  that  home  meant  to  a  young 
girl  exiled  on  her  marriage-day.  So  she  looked  at  him  now, 
with  what  her  male  friends  had  dubbed  her  "please-please 
eyes,"  and  before  he  could  gather  his  wits  against  hers  he 
had  smiled  back  at  her,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  promising 
to  get  her  something  for  her  butler  and  later  on,  if  he  could 
manage  it,  a  cup  of  tea  for  herself  if  they  remained  there 
the  night.  She  was  much  older  than  he,  but  her  hair  was  still 
flaxen  and  wavy  and  the  pink  spots  under  her  cheeks  had 
returned,  and  he  could  not  refuse  those  appealing  looks  and 
her  slightly  whimpering  voice.  But  she  could  get  no  farther 
just  then  for  Brother  John  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and 
beckoned  her  to  follow  him,  and  she  had  to  go  after  the 
bony  heels  down  a  long  whitewashed  corridor  into  the 
monastery.  As  she  passed  the  refectory  door  she  saw  the 
merciless  eyes  watching  her,  and  (as  a  painter  might  realize 
the  drabness  of  life  by  seeing  in  passing  a  face  in  a  photog- 
rapher's showcase)  she  realized  her  position  for  the  first  time 
when  one  face  among  those  that  looked  at  her  grinned 
cruelly  to  see  her  go:  he  was  a  black-faced  fellow  with  a  row 
of  jet  curls  low  across  his  forehead,  a  black-eyed  brute  that 
looked  up  at  her  like  a  bull  ready  to  charge,  and,  as  she 
passed  down  under  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  corridor,  that 
face  remained  in  her  mind  with  her  other  pictures  of  the 
dirty  hands  and  head  of  the  monk,  his  dirty  underclothing 
showing  at  the  neck,  the  stain  of  spilt  tea  on  the  cloth  in  the 
refectory,  the  cold  emptiness  of  the  hall,  so  that  as  she  entered 
the  guests'  corridor,  now  deserted,  she  felt  that  everything 
here  was  stale  and  dirty,  that  her  footsteps  left  circles  of 
dust  on  the  long  brpwn  carpet,  that  every  cranny  was  filled 
with  spiders'  webs  and  dead  flies,  and  she  hated  the  feeling 
that  ugliness  had  descended  on  her  and  that  she  might  die 
surrounded  by  it.  Then  the  monk  ushered  her  into  a  high 
musty  room  and,  leaving  her  the  dirty  wick,  locked  the 
door  after  him  and  padded  away  out  of  earshot.  The  silence 
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of  the  night  enveloped  her  and  her  ears  began  to  ring  with 
it  again  until  by  degrees  she  began  to  distinguish  the  drip- 
ping of  the  rain  on  the  sill  outside  the  window,  and  the 
occasional  whisper  of  the  light  wind  in  the  trees  beneath  it. 
Wearily  she  moved  to  the  window  and  lifted  the  heavy 
frame  to  let  in  the  night  air.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  she 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  wet  sill  and  looked  over  the  dark 
countryside  and  up  at  the  blowing  clouds.  There  she  re- 
mained a  long  time,  perhaps  an  hour,  listening  to  the  distant 
fall  of  waters,  and  watching  the  come  and  go  of  the  moon 
edge  the  saw-toothed  pine-forests.  Then  for  sheer  weariness 
and  hunger  she  lay  on  the  great  damp  bed  to  rest  and  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  the  dark  she  did  not  blow  out  the 
smelly  wick.  She  found  herself  reading  over  and  over  again 
the  typed  script  tacked  to  the  timbered  wall  beside  her  head. 
Clearly  it  was  intended  to  be  the  last  thing  one  saw  before 
falling  asleep,  the  first  on  waking.  It  said: 

You 
are  alive  to-night.  You  may  not  see  another  night.  Before 
the  next  night  has  passed  you  may  be  dead. 

Eternity,  Eternity,  Eternity! 
Every  idle  thought,  word,  deed  and  omission  will  be  judged 
against  you.  By  the  result  of  that  judgment  you  will  either 
be  in  heaven  with  God  or  in  Hell  with  the  devils  for  all 

Eternity,  Eternity,  Eternity! 
Will  you  barter  a  few  short  years  in  this  Vale  of  Tears 
against  all  eternity?  Life  is  short,  but  the  joys  and  the  ter- 
rible pains  of  Eternity  go  on 

For  ever  and  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Eternity,  Eternity,  Eternity! 
Will  you  barter  the  brief  lusts  and  passing  pleasures  of  the 
few  moments  of  this  life  to  be  in  the  flames  of  Hell  for  all 

Eternity,  Eternity,  Eternity? 
Burning  without  cease,  without  a  second's  rest,  without  one 
single  moment's  pause,  in  torment,  taunted  and  tortured  by 
demons,  aching  and  suffering,  writhing  with  the  pain  of  loss 
and  the  pain  of  the  flesh,  through 

Eternity,  Eternity,  Eternity! 
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As  she  read  the  dead  quiet  began  to  smother  her  and  she 
would  cough  or  swallow  loud  spittle  to  break  the  silence. 
She  waited  for  the  regular  fall  of  the  drops  outside,  but 
when  she  moved  her  feet  they  made  a  terrifying  rustle  at  the 
dark  end  of  the  bed.  She  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep  would  not 
come,  and  so  she  read  and  reread  the  hateful  script  until  she 
felt  that  they  were  already  stealing  her  life  from  her  before 
it  was  time.  She  sat  up  in  bed  to  see  the  great  monastery 
stretching  away  in  black  straggling  masses;  with  its  daily 
round  it  had  killed  the  years  one  by  one  which  she  in  the 
valley  had  sucked  as  one  sucks  an  orange  dry,  flirting,  smok- 
ing, drinking,  hunting,  playing  bridge  for  high  stakes,  one 
long  empty  round  of  pleasure.  In  spite  of  herself  she  thought 
of  the  old  guestmaster,  walking  down  the  corridor,  his  candle 
throwing  wavering  shadows  on  the  white  arches  of  the  ceil- 
ing as  he  swished  along;  he  and  all  of  them  would  be  there 
to-morrow  and  after,  year  after  year  at  their  changeless  rou- 
tine, and  she  lying  dead.  She  feared  them  because  their  sure- 
ness  was  snatching  from  her  the  only  world  she  had  ever 
known,  and  as  she  thought  of  them,  staring  out  at  the  monas- 
tery buildings,  she  could  almost  feel  it  falling  away  from  her 
as  a  field  falls  away  from  a  soaring  bird.  The  drops  fell  in- 
cessantly from  the  roof;  the  cold  wind  stole  along  her  body. 
Words  from  the  script  seemed  to  jump  out  to  her  as  the  dying 
flame  leaped  and  fell.  "You  are  alive  to-night  .  .  ."  Sinking 
in  the  ooze  of  a  bog,  the  rain  would  fall  on  her  as  she  lay,  but 
not  for  her;  the  sun  would  set  over  the  waves  of  the  horizons, 
but  she  would  not  know  it.  Others  would  see  the  willows 
swishing  their  pale  hanging  leaves  ill  the  rain-high  tide  and 
love  them  the  more  for  knowing  that  they  lived  in  their 
time,  whoever  else  might  be  dead;  and  she  remembered  how 
on  days  when  the  sun  glittered  in  the  middle  of  the  blue  air 
she  used  think  of  the  most  passionate  people  she  knew,  of 
Baudelaire  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  the  harlots  he  used 
to  paint,  of  La  Goulue  and  Mimi  pat te  en  Voir  and  of  Yvette 
Guilbert,  and  how  she  used  rejoice  to  think  that  they  were 
dead  and  she  lived.  But  now  no  more?  An  end  to  her  too? 
To  live  no  more?  In  a  passion  she  jumped  to  the  floor  and 
began  to  undo  her  frock  and  smock,  and  tearing  aside  all 
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her  silks  and  soft  clothes,  some  falling  pale  on  the  dusty 
carpet  as  the  candle  died  and  blackness  folded  her  she  stood 
and  faced  the  night  and  the  open  fields  and  the  straggling 
buildings,  as  white  then,  naked  to  her  breasts,  as  the  moon 
that  came  swimming  out  of  a  cloud  to  look  at  her. 

Somebody  was  tapping  at  the  door  for  admittance.  She 
ran  to  it  and  pushed  back  the  catch  inside,  and,  opening,  she 
saw  by  the  light  from  the  sky  the  boy  she  had  spoken  to  in 
the  hall.  He  was  carrying  a  tray  of  food,  and  he  came  in 
holding  it  out  before  him  awkwardly. 

"You  are  in  the  dark,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  you?"  she  whispered. 

"Have  you  a  match?"  he  said. 

"No." 

"Do  you  mind  taking  this  tray  while  I  get  a  candle?" 

"We  don't  want  a  candle." 

When  sitting  in  the  window  she  had  thought  of  him  too, 
of  his  long  pale  hands,  of  his  boyish  gestures  when  he  spoke, 
of  the  down  just  curling  on  his  lip,  and  above  all,  of  his  inex- 
perience that  seemed  to  her  so  infinitely  charming.  Coming 
now  behind  him  she  found  his  shoulders  and  laid  her  arms 
about  his  neck  while  he  stood  nonplussed  holding  out  his  tin 
tray. 

"What  have  you  for  me,  dear?" 

She  wondered  if  she  were  being  too  daring. 

"Some  cocoa  and  dry  toast.  It's  all  I  could  get.  A  fast  day." 

Whereupon  she  tousled  her  hair  with  one  hand  and  laughed 
at  him,  and  because  it  amused  her  to  think  of  him  standing 
there  with  his  tray  she  refused  to  let  him  go  until  he  prom- 
ised he  would  stay  and  talk  a  little:  she  said  she  was  fright- 
ened of  the  dark,  and  he  believed  her,  and,  unaware  of  what 
she  had  done,  laid  down  the  tray  and  came  to  the  window  to 
answer  a  question  about  one  of  the  buildings  across  from  her 
room.  It  was  the  chapel,  and  she  spoke  of  the  dim  light  shin- 
ing in  its  ugly  red  and  blue  windows  and  asked  if  that  meant 
a  special  service  for  the  Sunday,  but  he  reminded  her  that  it 
was  Friday  and  explained  that  it  was  the  sanctuary  lamp  that 
never  dies  before  the  high  altar  and  the  host.  Looking  side- 
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ways  where  she  pointed  a  white  arm  in  the  starlight  he 
touched  her  soft  bosom  with  his  elbow,  and  to  his  nostrils 
rose  the  scent  of  her  breasts  and  looking  at  her  he  saw  her 
white  body.  He  was  only  a  boy  yet,  and  she  who  had  known 
many  men  and  travelled  far,  seeing  in  his  eyes  the  old  trou- 
bled look  thought  he  was  fallen  into  her  net.  But  instead, 
with  an  extraordinary  gentleness  and  tenderness,  he  said  to 
her  that  she  must  put  on  her  clothes.  And  this,  all  unwrought 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  hours,  she  did  with  trem- 
bling hands  and  lips,  finally  beginning  to  weep  silently  in 
pity  of  herself  like  a  very  tired  child.  Then  in  a  voice  more 
gentle  than  she  had  ever  heard  since  her  husband  courted 
her  so  long  ago  with  whispered  Words,  he  said  to  her: 

"Won't  you  eat  your  cocoa  and  toast?" 

Again  she  did  what  she  was  bidden,  and  felt  again  like  a 
child  overcome  with  some  small  misery,  but  in  her  tears  she 
hated  the  lukewarm  cocoa,  and  could  see  ahead  of  her  the 
return  of  her  gloomy  mood  and  tried  to  keep  him  by  her  with 
little  talk.  She  could  not  swallow  the  coarse  grains  of  the 
cocoa,  made  without  any  milk  because  of  the  double  fast; 
she  asked  him  to  try  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  little  glass  of  wine 
and  some  meat  after  midnight  when  the  fast  would  cease, 
and  he  promised  to  try.  She  found  him  very  boyish,  and  they 
spoke  a  little  longer  of  this  and  that,  trifles  like  the  size  of 
the  monastery  and  the  guestmaster's  name  and  the  drunk- 
ard's. His  own  name  was  Denis.  Hers  was  Bella.  Since  he 
left  college  he  had  been  fully  a  year  tramping  around  the 
mountains  with  the  rebels,  and  he  said  he  often  spent  the 
livelong  night  walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down  under 
the  moon;  or  watching  the  rain-pitted  mountain  lakes,  rather 
than  go  down  to  comfort  in  the  dangerous  valleys  where  the 
roads  were.  Their  talk  was  like  the  talk  of  children  telling 
one  another  of  different  worlds.  She  would  have  wished  him 
to  talk  on  and  on  but  there  was  not  time  and  he  was  extremely 
shy  and  became  more  awkward  still  when  she  would  speak 
of  her  own  life.  The  countryside  was  very  dear  to  him  too, 
and  for  so  long  wandering  about  in  it  his  body  and  mind 
had  become  as  it  were  soaked  and  bathed  in  its  beauty,  and 
all  physical  desires  dropped  away  leaving  behind  only  a 
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calm,  placid,  thoughtless  mind.  She  believed  him  completely, 
even  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  most  extraordinary  things, 
just  as  she  used  believe  her  children  coming  to  her  without 
any  thought  of  deceit  with  their  childish  tales,  and  she  flooded 
up  with  a  love  for  this  inexperienced  youth  such  as  she  had 
not  felt  for  any  male  thing  since  she  had  her  first  son;  and 
when  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  virginity  she  believed  him  and 
would  have  loved  to  take  his  head  on  her  breasts  and  weep 
over  her  own  lost  youth.  Tears  were  very  near  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  dim  silence  with  him,  but  she  knew  he  would  go  away 
if  he  saw  her  weep,  and  her  throat  heavy  with  their  surge, 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  trembling  from  the  effort,  she 
forced  them  back  and  tried  to  talk  a  little  longer  of  indifferent 
things.  She  would  have  loved  to  talk  of  young  love  and  late 
love,  but  she  only  said  that  she  hoped  he  would  come  back 
again  before  the  night  ended,  and  that  she  would  try  to  be  a 
good  woman  and  not  tempt  him.  But  to  hear  herself  say 
these  foolish  words  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  began  to 
cry  to  herself,  hoping  he  would  not  notice.  The  thought  of 
the  irrevocable  years  overcame  her:  the  thought  that  all  was 
now  gone,  marriage  and  motherhood.  Even  her  friends,  her 
last  link  with  life,  were  drifting  away  from  her  like  the 
dropping  leaves.  He  rose  and  began  to  move  away,  carrying 
his  tray,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  keep  him  before  he 
would  have  gone,  maybe  (like  so  much  she  had  known) 
never  to  return. 

"Denis,  I  am  not  really  a  sensual  woman.  But  my  life — 
one  makes  these,  so  many  compromises,  one  bargains  with 
life  to  be  let  live.  I  suppose  I  was  like  you  when  I  was  your 
age.  O  God,  you  just  don't  know  it  all." 

But  he,  not  even  yet  begun  to  live,  knowing  as  yet  no  great 
unhappiness  or  misfortune,  thought  that  these  tears  of  hers 
were  unwomanly,  sentimental;  he  even  thought  of  them 
with  secret  contempt  as  Sassenach  tears;  and  ignorant  of  the 
heart-weariness  of  the  woman  holding  his  hand  in  hers  he 
edged  out  in  silence  and,  awkward,  shut  to  the  door. 

She  left  the  door  unlatched  hoping  he  might  return,  and 
lay  on  the  bed  listening.  Shortly  before  Lauds  she  was 
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awakened  from  a  drowsy  sleep  by  a  gentle  knocking  on  the 
door  and  her  heart  fell  to  see  the  drunkard  grinning  at  her 
across  a  tray  of  tea  and  cold  ham.  She  asked  him  to  wait  for 
the  tray,  and  to  hear  him  gabble  she  nibbled  at  the  food. 
Sitting  on  the  bedkerb  he  told  her  in  confidence,  his  breath 
coming  in  odorous  waves,  how  with  the  help  of  her  "old 
four-eyes"  next  door  he  had  stolen  a  bottle  of  whisky  from 
Brother  John's  tallboy.  As  he  spoke,  his  pig's  eyes  bulged 
out  till  they  were  like  great  red-speckled  gooseberries,  and 
when  he  told  of  the  white  china  handle  on  the  monk's  door, 
creaking  as  they  turned  it  stealthily,  he  gripped  her  arm 
tightly,  and  his  eyes  threatened  to  burst  as  he  told  her  of  the 
little  red  lamp  always  burning  before  the  altar  in  the  monk's 
room,  and  his  mouth  dribbled  on  the  edge  of  her  tray  as  he 
drank  again  in  imagination  the  hot  golden  liquor.  As  he 
described  how  they  stole  away  down  the  corridor  in  their 
stockinged  feet  he  lifted  his  feet  in  turn,  and  then  he 
laughed  loudly  at  it  all,  rubbing  his  hair  up  the  back  of  his 
poll  so  that  it  stood  on  his  head  like  upturned  whiskers.  She 
drew  him  on  to  talk  of  Denis. 

"Yoy!  It  was  all  thanks  to  the  chiseller  that  kep  old 
Johnny  talking  Irish  to  him.  Ould  Johnny  'ull  be  looney. 
Ould  Johnny  is  a  bloody  ould  sham — God  forgive  me  for 
saying  it.  He  don't  know  is  it  on  his  head  or  his  feet  he  is, 
with  the  column  in  on  him  and  he  keeping  it  quiet  from  the 
abbot.  You  know  Johnny  is  a  great  Irishian.  And  he's  a 
learned  man  too.  He  was  a  lawyer,  don't  you  know,  up  in 
Dublin  and  they  say  he  was  a  divil  entirely  for  his  drop. 
And  it  was  all  over  his  mother  dying  he  came  into  the 
monks.  God  betune  us  and  all  harm,  didn't  she  come  to  him 
in  her  graveclothes  and  he  on  a  batt.  He  got  a  terrible  turn. 
And  no  wonder!  He  was  in  the  D.T.'s  for  a  month  after  it. 
Sure  me  heart  goes  out  to  him.  But  anyway  he  came  here  to 
the  monastery  for  a  cure,  and  if  he  didn't  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  for  a  priest.  So  bedad  he  was  for  years  going  for  a 
priest.  But  sure  God  didn't  call  him,  and  he  left  the  priests 
and  he  went  back  to  Dublin  and  of  course,  I  needn't  tell  you, 
he  met  his  ould  cronies  and  he  was  sousing  for  a  month 
after,  and  back  he  kem  to  the  monastery  and  weights  on 
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his  hands  and  legs  for  fear  he'd  tear  his  gullet  out  with  the 
desire  for  it.  .  .  ." 

Patiently  she  drew  him  back  to  Denis.  He  told  her  how 
Brother  John  was  even  then  talking  to  the  boy,  delighted  to 
have  a  listener  for  his  endless  Irish  verses  and  riddles  and 
proverbs. 

"Oh,  but  Johnny  has  great  Irish,  don't  you  know.  And  as 
vain  as  you  like  about  it.  With  his,  'ahoo,  eminent  rriin  have 
complimented  me  on  my  facility  in  the  tongue  of  my  fa- 
thers.' " 

And  the  drunkard  put  on  a  very  refined  accent  to  imitate 
the  old  man. 

"And  his,  'ahoo,  I  have  a  remarkable  gift  of  extemporizing 
on  a  given  theme.'  Not  but  that  he  haven't  clever  sayings,  in 
Irish  and  English.  He'd  say  to  you,  and  you  trying  to  get 
away  from  him — ahoo,  let  me  gather  me  wits  now  for  a 
specimen.  '  'Twas  fate  they  say — ahoo,  'twas  fate  they  say, 
'twas  wayward  fate  our  web  of  discord  wove,  and  whilst 
our  inimies  jined  in  hate  we  never  jined  in  love.  Is  not  that 
apposite,'  he  says.  And  now,  he  says,  'I  wish  to  give  the  same 
thought  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  'Twas  fate  they  say, 
a  wayward  fate,  that  wove  our  web  of  discord,  and  whilst 
our  inimies  jined  in  hate — we  never  jined  in  concord.  .  .  .' 
The  bloody  ould  sham.  God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but 
that's  all  he  is.  .  .  ." 

She  got  tired  of  the  wandering  gabble  of  the  drunkard  and 
sent  him  away  without  the  tray,  and  when  he  had  gone  snig- 
gering and  jerking  his  shoulders  with  a  hiccuping  delight  in 
his  own  humour,  she  sat  thinking  of  the  old  monk — vain, 
cocksure,  glad  to  have  heard  about  him  since  he  helped  her 
to  think  that  all  there  were  like  him,  cocksure  and  vain.  But 
her  thoughts  wandered  off  to  Denis,  bored  by  the  old  monk, 
and  she  sniggered  to  think  of  his  annoyance,  and  then  she 
wished  he  would  return  and  talk  about  it  all  with  her. 

When  at  last  Denis  broke  away  from  the  old  monk,  under 
the  plea  that  he  must  see  if  his  prisoner  were  safe,  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  think  that  he  and  the  guestmaster  were 
the  only  people  awake  in  all  that  great  monastery  among  the 
mountains,  and  it  elated  him  to  think  that  he  alone  was 
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enjoying  the  loneliness  of  the  late  hour.  He  wandered  down 
the  guests'  corridor  as  if  he  were  in  a  deserted  building, 
opening  doors  at  random,  and  finding  every  room  empty 
would  halt  and  look  through  its  dark  and  through  the  win- 
dow opposite  at  the  windy,  starry  sky,  and  rejoice  again 
that  he  had  the  night  to  himself  and  that  none  but  he  and 
the  wind  were  awake.  When  he  came  to  a  foxy  photograph 
on  the  wall,  a  group  of  pilgrims  taken  somewhere  in  the 
nineties,  he  might  have  been  a  revenant  coming  looking  at 
the  relics  of  his  past  world.  Pensively,  then,  listening  to  the 
falling  rhythms  of  the  wind,  like  waves  falling  on  a  shore,  he 
opened  another  door  and  found  himself  looking  at  Bella, 
sleeping  on  the  bed,  but  as  he  stood  watching  her,  the  night 
breeze  rushed  through  the  room  and  she  opened  her  eyes 
wide  and  with  a  curved  arm  drew  him  down  to  kiss  her.  Then 
the  door  banged  to  in  the  breeze  and  they  were  alone  in  the 
dark,  listening  where,  through  the  open  window,  a  dull  sing- 
ing of  voices  rose  up  from  outside.  By  the  radiance  on  the 
ceiling  she  knew  the  chapel  was  lighted  up  and  these  the 
monks  chanting  their  Lauds.  She  drew  him  down  beside  her 
and  though  she  could  not  speak  for  the  choking  of  delight 
not  a  shadow  of  desire  entered  her;  yet,  when  they  heard  a 
short,  heavy  breathing  pause  outside  their  door  like  a  dog 
about  to  scratch  for  entry  and  Denis  moved  as  if  to  leap  to 
his  feet — her  arm  held  him  firmly,  until  the  breathing  passed 
away. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  whispered. 

"It  must  be  Brother  John  going  to  Lauds,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  trembled. 

"How  long  will  he  be  away?" 

"An  hour  at  least." 

"My  darling  boy!"  and  she  kissed  him  and  began  to 
murmur  love-talk  to  him. 

But  it  was  not  Brother  John  who  had  crept  past  the  door: 
it  was  the  drunkard,  his  thirst  grown  frenzied  now  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  stolen  liquor  evaporated,  stealing  along  the 
corridor  like  a  tiger,  his  eyes  on  the  china  handle  of  the 
guestmaster's  door. 

She  lay  smiling  beside  her  boy,  murmuring  such  words  as 
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no  young  girl  had  ever  murmured  to  him,  calling  him  gently 
by  his  name  as  if  he  were  her  son,  and  kissed  him  again  and 
again  with  brimming  happiness,  wishful  only  that  the  night 
should  never  end.  But  in  him  desire  moved  like  a  slow  ser- 
pent, and  when  she  stirred  and  the  musk  of  her  body  came  to 
him  it  circled  in  his  brain  like  a  drunken  vapour.  His  hands 
grew  passionate  and  she  did  not  resist — rather,  gfently,  almost 
humbly  she  permitted  his  love,  never  so  moved  as  when  she 
felt  his  body  tremble  at  the  meeting  (terrible  to  him  as  she 
knew)  of  their  limbs. 

They  remained  in  one  another's  arms  for  so  long  that  she 
lost  all  feeling  of  time,  and  it  was  at  last  a  wild  cry  that 
broke  the  charm,  rising  time  after  time  in  the  corridor  out- 
side where  the  drunkard  ran  howling  past,  beating  with  his 
fists  on  their  door  and  every  door,  crying  out  in  the  horrors 
of  drink,  "O  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner,  Lord 
God!  Lord  God!  For  all  Eternity,  for  all  Eternity,  for  all 
Eternity!"  and  so  he  cried  until  somebody  dragged  him 
away  by  main  force,  perhaps  some  of  the  guerillas  in  their 
shirt-tails,  and  there  was  silence  again  but  for  the  dull  mur- 
murs of  the  choir  below  and  their  own  breathing  in  the 
dark,  except  when  stopping  his  mouth  with  hers,  she  kissed 
him  long  and  slow,  and  even  then  the  choir  was  silent,  until 
they  breathed  again.  He  told  her  that  when  she  kissed  he 
could  only  hear  a  singing  within  him,  and  she  said  it  was 
the  eternal  singing  of  the  sirens  that  sit  upon  the  seven 
turning  spheres  and  whose  song  we  hear  only  when  we  make 
silent  love.  But  she  regretted  having  said  this:  she  had  said 
it  too  often  before  to  other  men,  and  she  genuinely  loved 
her  boy. 

They  parted  before  the  praying  had  finished  below,  and 
that  he  might  not  by  any  chance  be  suspected  she  sent  him 
down  to  the  chapel.  He  hated  to  enter  it,  and  shy  and 
ashamed  he  crossed  to  his  pew  under  the  eyes  of  all  the 
monks,  kneeling  to  the  host  as  he  passed  over  the  wide, 
empty  spaces  of  the  nave,  a  sinner  before  God  and  man. 
When  he  was  kneeling  in  his  place  he  found  he  was  the  only 
layman  in  the  chapel,  and  as  he  looked  about  him  he  felt  a 
reproach  in  everything  he  saw.  The  monks  of  the  choir  were 
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pale  and  worn  and  they  sang  in  brittle  passionless  voices.  The 
bare  planks  of  the  church,  every  nail  hammered  by  the  dead, 
were  as  the  boards  of  a  coffin,  and  the  altar,  bare  because  of 
the  Lenten  time  of  any  flower  or  ornament  except  the  brown 
candles  shrouded  in  the  purple  of  sorrow,  was  as  a  bier  of 
death.  Everywhere  he  looked  was  the  sign  and  adoration  of 
the  Ender  of  life.  This  chapel  was  the  temple  of  the  bodiless, 
and  as  the  monks  sang  on  and  on,  he  felt  more  and  more  the 
grossness  of  his  own  body,  and  that  he,  foul  flesh,  was 
cursed  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  A  very  tall  monk  came 
before  the  great  altar — one  of  the  tallest  men  he  had  ever 
seen,  drawing  the  high  scarlet  curtains.  His  long  brown 
sleeves,  long  and  wide  as  they  were,  did  not  cover  his  red 
wrists,  and  as  he  bowed  his  head  abjectly  before  the  Host 
his  long  neck  above  and  his  calves  below  showed  as  thin  as 
reeds.  When  he  turned  and  showed  his  temples,  broad  and 
bony  and  skin-drawn,  and  his  eyes  sunken  in  them,  a  death's- 
head,  Denis  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him  or  to  think  of  what 
his  life  in  that  monastery  was  and  had  been,  and  bowing  his 
head  in  his  hands  allowed  himself  to  sink  into  the  dark  ocean 
of  despair  as  a  doomed  swimmer  will  at  last  abandon  hope, 
and  sink  into  the  depths.  If  he  could  have  wept  he  would 
have,  or  run  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods  to  bury  his  un- 
happiness,  but  the  tears  would  not  come,  and  even  the 
thought  of  the  moaning  trees  outside  filled  him  with  fear. 
When  all  had  filed  out  he,  too,  rose  and  passed  from  transept 
to  transept  with  averted  head.  Brother  John  was  waiting  for 
him  outside  eager  to  recite  another  quatrain,  but  he  saw 
that  the  boy  was  tired,  or  worried,  and  mercifully  he  did  not 
approach  him  and  allowed  him  to  pass  to  his  room  where 
he  lay  awake  almost  until  the  dawn  came,  alone  with  his 
despairing  heart. 


So  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  sent  to  bring  his  prisoner  to 
breakfast,  he  was  silent  and  shamefaced,  and  she,  seeing 
him  so,  went  down  gloomily  after  him.  She  was  given 
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breakfast  in  a  little  locked  room  where  there  was  dried  spittle 
and  unswept  cigarette-ash  in  the  grate,  and  the  cloth  wrin- 
kled by  many  elbows  and  ring-marked  by  many  a  dribbling 
cup  of  tea.  The  early  morning  had  risen  in  mist  and  hoar 
but  she  could  see  over  the  edge  of  her  thick-lipped  mug 
through  the  window  of  the  breakfast-room  little  patches  of 
blue,  and  she  heard  Brother  John  say  to  the  captain  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  day  after  all;  and  sure  enough  as  they 
descended  the  farther  side  of  the  mountain  the  blue  and 
white  patches  were  chasing  one  another  and  the  bog-cotton 
at  her  feet  blew  slantwise.  But  beside  her  Denis  walked  in 
complete  silence  and  as  her  eyes  roved  from  one  to  other  of 
his  companions  the  immanence  of  her  fate  began  to  oppress 
her.  Once  she  saw  through  a  bare,  black  thorn-tree  the  wrin- 
kled surface  of  a  mountain-tarn  blown  yellow  with  froth  by 
the  night,  and  she  so  ached  that  she  could  not  point  it  out  to 
him  that  a  feeling  of  loneliness  settled  heavily  on  her,  a 
smother  about  her  heart.  When  she  nudged  his  arm  and 
smiled,  he  looked  sullenly  where  shb  nodded  her  head  and 
then  without  pleasure  to  the  valley  beyond,  and  moved  aside 
from  her  so  that  she  should  not  accost  him  again.  They 
were  now  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  shut-in  valley  or  coom 
and  to  try  him  again  she  spoke,  saying  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
that  men  and  women  could  live  in  so  desolate  a  place,  but 
he  made  no  reply  and  she  fell  into  a  sad  silence  herself.  It 
was  a  stretch  where  there  was  not  a  tree,  not  even  hardy 
shrubs  like  holly  or  haw,  to  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
the  only  living  thing  they  saw  was  an  occasional  stare  or 
snipe  rising  suddenly  from  the  coarse  grass  beneath  their  feet, 
and  once  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  distance  that  made  echoing 
moan  through  the  valley  as  they  tumbled  like  grey  maggots 
down  the  opposite  mountain-side.  About  an  hour  later, 
almost  perpendicularly  beneath  them  they  saw  a  dirty  white 
cabin  all  but  buried  in  a  bit  of  sandy  level — a  household 
clutching  its  patch  of  earth  that  the  streamlets  had  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  brought  down  grain  by  grain  from 
the  high  slopes.  She  looked  down  at  it  and  thought  it  was 
more  suitable  as  a  tomb  than  a  dwelling-house,  and  glancing 
all  about  the  deserted  country  that  circled  this  hidden  coom 
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shuddered  at  it.  Several  hours  later  they  had  clambered  down 
the  monster  heap  of  sodden  moss  and  sweating  rocks  that 
lay  behind  this  farm-house  and  they  confined  her  under  its 
high  thatch  in  a  loft  with  one  cobweb-covered  pane  that 
faced  the  valley-end,  where,  all  day  long,  wherever  else  there 
was  blue,  low  clouds  trailed  slowly  past  and  were  followed 
by  more  that  had  endless  more  in  train.  So  that  as  the  early 
dusk  began  to  fall,  and  she  was  permitted  to  walk  abroad 
for  an  hour,  she  was  utterly  surprised  to  find  the  western  air 
fall  sharp  and  clear  about  every  rock  and  fence  and  pool  and 
every  stream  that  ran  tinkling  over  the  drowned  stones. 
Down  the  valley  some  holly  clustered  under  the  grey  rocks, 
and  even  a  rowan  drooped,  and  even  a  beech  or  two,  though 
small  and  weakling  here,  stood  motionless  as  if  there  were 
no  air,  and  farther  on,  edging  a  broad  loch,  were  flags  that 
stood  by  the  blue  water  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  mountain 
that  hung  ponderous  above  them  in  the  clear  air.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  an  evening  in  spring;  it  was  one  of  those  evenings 
that  defy  the  order  of  the  seasons,  for  though  the  road  and  all 
things — trees,  rocks,  walls,  and  bushes — were  heavy  and  wet 
the  sky  seemed  as  if  it  held,  suspended  aloft  blowing  through 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  a  light-as-feather  fall  of  early 
October  snow.  Denis  accompanied  her  but  was  so  evidently 
unwilling  to  speak  that  she  tried  to  lose  herself  in  the  beauty 
of  the  fading  light  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  until  seeing 
across  the  lake  a  fire  or  two  and  twin  pillars  of  dove-grey 
smoke,  she  asked  who  these  were,  and  he  replied  in  a  low, 
tired  voice  that  these  must  be  travelling  tinkers  going  to 
Nantenan  beyond  the  hills  where  there  was  a  pattern  on  the 
following  day.  She  stood  watching  the  flickering  fires  with  a 
passionate  envy  welling  in  her.  The  voices  resounded  across 
the  lake,  a  cart-wheel  jolted,  a  laugh  echoed  among  the  hills, 
and  as  if  delighting  in  the  replication  of  their  voices,  they 
laughed  and  laughed  or  cried  long  halloos.  Then  because 
the  darkness  was  gathering  about  them  they  had  to  return. 
Denis  told  her  that  her  case  would  be  decided  that  night — 
the  adjutant  and  quartermaster  were  come — but  he  said  it  all 
without  pity  or  interest  in  his  voice  as  if  it  were  a  message  he 
had  been  told  to  give  her,  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  away 
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beyond  the  edges  of  the  coom  so  that  her  eyes  should  not 
look  into  his.  She  did  not  try;  and  when  they  were  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  she  climbed  to  her  loft  and  he  called  after 
her  as  if  wishing  to  speak  to  her,  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you, 
Mrs.  Browne?"  only  her  heavy  footsteps  replied.  And  when 
the  wee  girl  of  the  house  came  to  her  with  her  evening  meal 
she  was  lying  on  her  bed,  her  shoulders  gathered  up  about 
her  as  if  she  would  cloak  her  head  with  them,  gazing  through 
the  little  dirty  window  to  watch  the  darkness  come  down 
from  the  heights,  covering  in  the  valley  and  the  great  rocks 
until  all  had  become  blacker  than  the  night  itself.  Before  the 
light  failed  completely  she  felt  rustling  in  her  pocket  a 
crumpled  ball  of  paper  and  pulling  it  out  read  on  it  a  portion 
of  a  letter  she  had  been  writing  to  her  husband  the  morning 
before  when  they  took  her  suddenly  from  her  house.  She 
read  those  thoughts  of  yesterday  as  one  might  read  an  old 
diary,  her  mind  again  shaping  those  memories  first  called  up 
there,  of  how,  unlike  this  winter,  other  winters  had  been 
empty  and  lonely  and  pitiless,  with  wild  winds  that  rushed 
wave-like  through  the  sponge-heavy  trees,  nights  when  the 
moon  was  almost  always  obscured  by  mist  and  haze;  morn- 
ings when,  as  she  lay  thinking  enviously  of  Indian  or  African 
sunshine,  she  used  hear  from  her  bedroom  an  occasional 
creeper  leaf  stealing  like  a  thief  along  the  gravel  in  the  little 
winds  that  blew  before  the  light  came.  And  yet,  this  night 
drew  her  back  into  the  mood  of  those  old  winters,  and  what 
her  letter  said  seemed  false  and  a  pretence.  "My  God!  The 
Malabar  coast  for  you  in  April?  You  poor  dear  Jack!  And 
the  heat  coming!  I  can  see  the  heat-haze  shimmering  along 
the  red  mountain-tracks,  the  roses  and  acacias  and  petunias 
drooping  in  the  midday  sun,  the  greasy  gum-trees  dripping 
in  the  grizzling  sun.  But  here!  Oh,  Jack!  The  lashing  rains  of 
March  and  the  rivers  in  flood,  our  willows  hanging  their  hair 
in  the  curling  tide.  You  know  me?  I  went  out  last  night  on  the 
balcony  and  stood  absolutely  naked  in  the  downpour  until 
I  was  soaked.  It  was  godly.  I  shall  do  it  again." 

Below  a  door  opened  and  shut,  and  a  shaft  of  light 
streamed  out  and  was  gone.  It  was  dark  night  and  she  could 
read  no  more,  but  other  sentences  came  back  to  her  as  she 
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gazed  into  the  black  valley-head.  "All  the  winter  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  day  when  there  has  not  been  on  the  road 
before  our  gate,  two  or  three,  once  there  were  even  six 
powerful  Lancia  motor-cars."  Or,  another  bit.  "They  are 
my  boys,  these  fine,  black-bonneted,  tight-breeched,  khaki- 
coated,  pipe-smoking,  six-shooter  men.  It  has  been  a  different 
Ireland  with  them.  The  old  lonely  winters  are  dead.  I  am  in 
love  with  three  of  them  at  once.  You  don't  mind,  dear?" 

She  could  see  the  chinks  of  light  through  the  timbers  of 
the  floor  and  hear  an  occasional  dull  sound  from  the  kitchen 
beneath.  She  lay  on  her  bed  where  all  was  dark  and  quiet, 
and  only  the  wind  outside  roaring  in  the  streams. 

Denis  wandered  back  along  the  dark  lake-side  where  the 
wind  was  gathering  the  brown  spume  about  the  rushes  and 
heavy  with  the  night-scent  of  the  bog-myrtle. 

Farther  on  was  a  little  lime-washed,  green-streaked  church 
among  the  rocks  and  farther  still  the  pink  house  of  the  curate, 
its  bright  window  staring  at  him  through  the  dark.  For  a 
long  time  he  walked  by  the  edge  of  the  water  listening  to  its 
rippling  waves  and  whispering  flags.  At  first  the  far-off  moun- 
tain was  dark  and  the  sky  was  dark  and  only  the  near  waters 
gleamed  when  they  fell  in  ripples  with  a  light  that  came  from 
nowhere,  but  after  a  while  he  sat  on  a  rock  by  the  edge  of 
the  loch  and  the  mountain  slowly  outlined  its  dark  head.  He 
looked  often  at  the  brightly  lighted  window  but  he  dared  not 
go  into  the  bright  room  face  to  face  with  the  priest.  He 
longed  to  go  into  the  little  chapel  and  lay  his  head  on  the 
lap  of  his  Christ  and  weep  out  his  sin  and  be  comforted,  but 
only  the  rustling  and  the  lapping  answered  him,  and  across 
the  loch  the  impenetrable  yawning  darkness  of  the  mountain 
and  the  wind  roaring  down  the  coom  filled  him  with  a  terror 
at  his  own  littleness.  Moving  a  foot  he  felt  the  shell  of  a 
snail  crackling  under  his  boot  and  he  removed  his  foot  hur- 
riedly with  the  fear  of  a  greater  One  than  himself  to  Whom 
he  was  no  more  than  the  dead  creeper.  The  pinprick  glow 
of  a  cigarette  and  a  man's  steps  approached  along  the  shore; 
he  was  smoking  fitfully  himself  and  knowing  he  was  dis- 
covered he  did  not  stir.  It  was  the  priest  taking  the  night  air 
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before  he  turned  in.  The  voice  came  through  the  dark — a 
young  man's  voice. 

"Any  luck  to-night,  Paddy?" 

"Good-night,  father." 

"Oh,  who's  that?" 

"One  of  the  boys." 

"I  didn't  know  any  of  ye  were  around." 

"We're  moving  in  the  morning." 

"Have  ye  cigarettes?  Can  I  give  ye  anything?" 

Denis  did  not  hear  the  question — he  was  glad  of  the  dark. 
The  priest  stood  beside  him  and  they  both  looked  silently 
across  the  water. 

"What  about  confession,  father?"  he  murmured. 

"Any  time  ye  like,"  said  the  priest  willingly.  "Come  up  to 
the  house." 

"I  .  .  .  I'd  like  to  make  a  confession,  father,"  said  the 
boy  flinging  his  cigarette  end  into  the  water  where  it  hissed  in 
the  foam  between  the  reeds. 

"Come  up  to  the  house,  my  child,"  said  the  priest,  falling 
into  his  professional  voice. 

"No.  It  doesn't  matter."  He  felt  his  chance  of  happiness 
slipping  from  him.  There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  priest  had  stopped  smoking,  and  he  rose  as 
if  to  go.  The  priest  stepped  forward  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  ' 

"Will  you  promise  to  wait  here  while  I  go  and  get  my 
stole?  Will  you?" 

"Yes,  father." 

The  priest's  footsteps  crunched  rapidly  away.  Now  he 
must  tell  his  secret.  How  could  he  say  it?  The  mountain 
wind  came  down  the  valley  in  one  of  its  sudden  gusts — the 
faery  wind  they  called  it  among  the  mountains  when  it  came 
like  that  without  warning  churning  the  lakes  into  storm 
before  it  passed  on.  "Father,  I  was  with  a  woman."  The  very 
thought  of  anything  so  coarse  and  ugly  made  him  step  rapidly 
away  into  the  dark.  Then  he  halted.  "Father,  I  have  sinned 
with  one  of  the  opposite  sex."  At  that  he  shuddered  and 
turned  and  ran  into  the  dark  away  from  the  priest's  house 
and  the  chapel  followed  by  a  voice  shouting:  "Where  are 
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you?"  He  halted  and  came  slowly  back,  ashamed,  and  knelt 
silently  on  the  pebbly  shore.  He  could  see  the  purple  ribbon 
of  the  stole  falling  in  an  arc  about  the  priest's  shoulders. 
Then  it  was:  "Well,  my  child,  tell  me  your  sins,"  and  with 
the  cold  faery  wind  circling  his  head  he  murmured  out  his 
dark  secret,  in  what  words  he  could  never  remember,  but 
they  were  an  old  formula  worn  into  an  easy  smoothness  like 
a  coin  long  in  use.  As  he  walked  back  in  the  teeth  of  the 
mountain  wind  he  felt  like  a  colt  turned  loose  from  a  stable; 
he  almost  choked  with  happiness;  he  actually  laughed  out 
at  the  crying  wind,  and  the  night  and  the  mountains  were 
clothed  in  beauty  without  end. 

At  the  point  where  the  carcase  of  the  abandoned  car  lay 
damming  the  murmuring  mountain  stream  the  headlights  of 
a  Lancia  motor-car  shone  along  the  rising  road  and  into  the 
pinewoods  where  the  road  turned.  The  engines  were  silent 
and  the  black-bonnetted  occupants  sat  with  rifles  at  the 
ready  listening  tensely  to  every  sound  borne  on  the  wind.  On 
the  dark  road  behind  the  car  an  officer  conversed  with  his 
guide,  an  old  grey-pated  constable  who  whispered  out  all  he 
knew  of  the  roads  and  by-paths  leading  to  the  monastery. 
When  they  had  finished  half  of  the  party  went  with  the  old 
man  up  through  the  woods  where  the  night  before  Bella  and 
Denis  had  clambered  along  on  their  way  to  the  guest-house 
door;  the  other  half,  with  lights  dimmed  and  engines  racing, 
cut  through  the  wind  to  the  gates  of  the  monastery  avenue, 
and  up  between  the  swaying  elms  towards  the  outer  gates  of 
the  guest-house.  The  old  constable  scarcely  needed  to  look 
right  or  left,  he  knew  the  way  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He 
tramped  on  staring  before  him  into  the  dark  between  the 
trees,  finding  his  way  by  sheer  memory,  his  present  thoughts 
turning  unhappily  on  the  ungrateful  task  they  had  set  him, 
making  of  him  a  spy  on  his  own  people — on  the  monks  who 
had  been  so  good  to  him,  whom  he  loved  so  much.  It  was 
only  last  July  he  had  come  down  that  path,  enjoying  the  cool 
shade  of  the  trees,  the  nutmeg  scent  of  the  crushed  leaves, 
the  soft  carpet  to  rest  on  when  weary.  It  was  harvest  time, 
and  he  loved  to  walk  down  after  breakfast  among  the  fields 
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where  the  monks  were  at  work,  and  lying  under  a  cock  of 
hay  draw  out  his  brown  beads  or  his  prayer-book  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  beauty  of  the  coloured  country  stretched 
before  him  praise  the  good  and  great  God  who  made  all.  He 
had  never  been  so  happy  as  during  those  two  weeks  of 
retreat,  and  he  grew  to  love  and  be  loved  by  the  monks 
working  silently  day  after  day  in  the  fields,  and  to  whom  he 
would  talk  without  expecting  a  reply  and  tell  the  latest  news 
from  the  world  outside  without  ever  a  question.  Smiling  he 
would  take  up  his  position  in  the  silent  row  that  bound  the 
grain  after  the  clanking  reaper  and  work  with  them,  halting 
and  straightening  his  back  when  he  remembered  a  piece  of 
news  he  had  not  told  them  before.  He  might  say: 

"There  was  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Japan  and  there's 
thousands  homeless.  A  terrible  business  entirely.  I  believe 
houses  fell  on  all  sides  of  one  Catholic  church  and  the  church 
wasn't  touched  at  all." 

Or, 

"There's  terrible  work  in  Morocco  and  the  Spaniards  have 
great  trouble  there  with  a  fellow  called — oh,  some  queer 
name — that  they  can't  catch  like  the  English  with  Kruger  in 
South  Africa — Ah,  yes!  Abdul  Krim!" 

Or, 

"There's  to  be  an  election  in  Cavan  and  the  Irish  Party 
have  stood  down  for  the  Sinn  Feiners.  I  belieye  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  interfere  with  it  in  some  shape  or  form." 

Or  he  might  tell  some  innocent  joke  about  the  latest  cure 
at  the  monastery  and  the  monks  would  all  raise  a  silent 
laugh  and  go  on  with  their  binding  and  stacking,  but  keeping 
an  eye  open  for  any  attempt  of  his  to  begin  again,  when  they 
would  straighten  and  listen  with  eager  faces.  But  he  would 
soon  have  no  more  to  recount,  and  then  he  would  sidle  up  to 
one  of  the  older  monks  and  say  to  him  shyly: 

"Father,  I  have  a  son,  Denis;  he's  a  bit  of  a  wild  boy.  He's 
up  and  down  with  them  Sinn  Feiners,  and  his  poor  mother 
is  worried  to  death  over  him  and  it  is  his  last  year  at  the 
University.  Won't  you  say  a  prayer  for  his  success  for  God's 
sake,  for  I've  done  all  I  can  for  him  now?  God  bless  you, 
father." 
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Whereupon  he  would  smile  over  them  all  a  silent  good- 
bye and  taking  his  coat  in  his  arm — a  fine  well-built  man  he 
always  was — stride  off  down  the  valley  to  where  a  little  tarn 
stood  edged  by  a  few  whispering  reeds,  and  a  bent  thorn-tree, 
and  walk  on  around  it,  his  chin  lifted  as  if  the  whole  country- 
side were  a  flag  and  he  marching  past,  his  mouth  sometimes 
opening  to  drink  in  great  draughts  of  air.  Often  a  well  would 
lie  in  his  way  and  he  would  drink  deeply  of  its  precious  wine 
and  if  his  way  lay  by  an  outlying  ploughland  of  the  monas- 
tery he  would  always  stop  to  examine  the  work.  And  so  back 
at  evening  time  to  the  simple  fare  in  the  filled  refectory — 
life  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  her  quietest  mood,  every  mo- 
ment of  those  regular  days  a  new  delight,  the  praying,  the 
eating,  the  long  walks,  the  snoring  sleep  under  trees  or  in  bed 
when  the  last  bell  tolled  over  the  pines  for  all  the  community 
to  come  to  rest.  Thinking  of  it  all  he  tramped  up  the  well- 
known  path,  sucking  in  his  white  moustaches  and  chewing 
their  ends  in  his  bitter  unhappiness  at  his  present  task.  It  was 
a  fresh  bitterness  to  see — even  in  that  darkness — such  little 
changes  as  a  tree  cut  here  and  there  to  widen  the  way,  or  at 
one  sharp  point  a  few  rough  steps  made  with  flat  stones  and 
driven  stakes.  But  the  familiar  was  even  worse — the  sudden 
slow  tolling  of  the  distant  bell  going  through  him  like  a 
spear,  the  rolling  away  of  the  trees  at  the  summit  of  the 
wood  and  the  sight  of  the  distant  buildings  dark  on  the  hill- 
top against  the  sky. 

In  the  monastery  the  drunkard  sat  in  the  guest-house 
refectory,  shuddering  at  the  roaring  wind  that  shook  the 
avenue  elms  and  all  the  trees  about  the  house.  His  hands 
were  in  a  continual  tremble  and  his  pig's  eyes  winked  and 
blinked  without  stop  as  if  he  were  semaphoring  with  them 
across  the  room  to  something  in  the  gloom  beyond.  For  a 
long  time  there  had  been  silence  in  the  room  and  when 
Brother  John  began  to  speak  suddenly  the  toper  put  his  cup 
of  black  tea  into  the  slops  of  the  saucer  so  roughly  that  they 
flowed  over  on  the  cloth  in  a  circular  wave  and  dyed  the 
edge  of  his  dry  bread  a  pale  beer-brown. 
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"Even  Saint  Pether,"  continued  the  guestmaster  sternly, 
as  he  stroked  his  empty  stomach  by  way  of  assuring  himself 
that  his  remarks  had  no  personal  application,  "Saint  Pether 
did  penance  for  his  sin  in  betraying  our  Lord.  He  wept  for  it 
until  the  tears  made  furrows  in  his  two  cheeks.  Yes,  and 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  the  holy  fathers  say,  never  stopped 
weeping  from  the  day  Christ  died  until  she  died  herself." 

"Well,  well,  well,"  muttered  the  drunkard,  as  if  these 
remarks  had  no  personal  application  to  him  either. 

"And  yet,"  continued  Brother  John,  his  pitiless  eyes  on 
the  wretch  blinking  away  beneath  him  at  the  imaginary 
semaphorist  in  the  opposite  corner,  "and  yet  do  you  know 
what  some  of  the  fathers  hold?  They  say  she  is  even  to  this 
very  moment  burning  in  Purgatory,  and  will  continue  to 
burn  there  until  the  last  trumpet  releases  her,  for  all  the 
terrible  sins  she  committed  before  she  was  converted." 

"  Tis  hard  on  the  poor  woman,"  murmured  the  toper 
miserably. 

"What  hard?"  grumbled  the  old  monk.  "The  woman  was 
nearly  damned  for  all  Eternity  but  for  the  great  goodness  of 
God." 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  toper,  completely  cowed. 

"Ah,  penance!  Penance  is  the  only  cure  for  sin.  Forgive- 
ness washes  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  not  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  it.  Do  you  hear  that?  Not  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  it." 

He  paused  as  the  wind  blew  past  in  a  violent  gust. 

"Do  you  hear  that,"  he  asked  so  suddenly  that  the  toper 
all  but  leaped  with  terror  and  shouted  out  that  he  did,  indeed. 

"They  say,"  murmured  the  old  monk  quietly,  "that  the 
wind  is  the  crying  of  lost  souls." 

"God  help  us  all,"  said  the  toper  fervently. 

"May  God  help  each  and  every  one  of  us  then,"  said  the 
monk. 

Another  pause  followed.  The  coals  fell  suddenly  in  the 
grate  and  the  blind  flapped  and  Brother  John  sucked  at  his 
teeth  and  gazed  down  at  the  dark  ebb  of  tea  in  the  drunk- 
ard's cup.  Then  he  came  up  out  of  his  deep  meditation  with — 
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"I  wonder,  may  a  man  (and  he  paused)  eat  between  his 
collations  (pause)  the  food  that  sticks  between  his  teeth 
.  .  .  since  the  last  meal?  We  had  an  orange  for  supper,"  he 
explained  in  conclusion. 

"Damn  little  sticks  in  my  teeth,  then,"  said  the  drunkard 
angrily. 

"Huh!"  said  the  monk  and  began  to  laugh  quietly  at  the 
joke. 

Silence  fell  on  them  again,  even  more  profound  since  the 
wind  had  fallen  into  a  momentary  calm,  then  beginning 
again  to  tap  at  the  blinds  and  ripple  the  window  blinds  into  a 
cat-like  patter.  Then  it  seemed  to  scream  up  the  avenue 
towards  the  guest-house  and  a  second  later,  there  was  indeed 
a  thundering  on  the  door  that  made  the  old  monk  whirl  off 
the  candle  to  the  hall  with  a  benediction  of  grease  on  the 
table-cloth  as  he  went,  fearful  that  this  noise  would  awaken 
the  whole  community  from  their  beds.  In  a  second  torches 
were  flashing  into  the  hall  and  armed  men  behind  these 
bayonets  of  light  rushed  into  the  refectory.  Black-bonneted 
devils  out  of  the  deepest  pit  of  hell  they  seemed  to  the 
drunkard  so  that  he  choked  when  he  would  speak. 

"I — ah — uh — you — gentlemen — ah — ah  pathriots!  Al- 
ways was  a  pathriot!  Qenl'men,  one  of  yeerselves.  Don't 
shoot  don'  wan'  to  die.  Not  ready.  Haven't  made  confession. 
Stole  a  bottle  of  Johnny  Jameson.  Holy  Father,  Mary 
mother  of  God!  Genl'men,  we're  all  wan!" 

"Who's  all  one?"  said  a  great  elongated  officer,  jabbing 
the  wretch's  swollen  stomach  with  the  long  nose  of  his  black 
Webley  revolver.  "Who  do  ye  think  we  are,  eh?" 

The  toper,  utterly  confounded,  semaphored  madly  and 
shook  like  a  scarecrow  in  the  wind.  The  old  constable, 
whispering  like  a  man  in  a  church,  intervened  mildly. 

"That's  Jerry  Kane  of  Cork.  He's  in  the  D.T.'s.  He's  a 
simple  man  and  there's  no  harm  in  him." 

"What's  that,"  growled  the  officer.  "Speak  up  man.  Do 
you  know  him?  What's  he  doing  here?  Is  this  a  hospital?" 

"He's  on  a  cure.  He's  in  charge  of  him,"  said  the  old 
constable,  pointing  almost  shyly  at  the  guestmaster,  an 
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El  Greco  figure  in  brown  watching  them  intently  over  the 
heads  and  fists  and  murderous  faces  and  whirling  torches 
of  the  black-bonnets  moving  around  him.  The  officer  glanced 
at  the  monk,  and  looked  back  at  the  toper  who,  almost 
sobered  with  fear,  stared  up  at  him  from  under  his  knotted 
eyebrows  with  the  intent  stare  of  a  frightened  cat  or  bird. 
With  his  revolver  the  officer  motioned  the  constable  to  one 
side. 

"Take  that  fellow  away,"  he  said,  "upstairs  or  somewhere 
and  lock  him  in  until  I  come." 

With  bitter,  disdainful  eyes  Brother  John  watched  the 
pair  go,  the  old  constable  and  the  drunkard.  He  knew  that 
whatever  the  drunkard  knew  he  would  tell,  and  when  the 
abbot  came  and,  on  hearing  the  officer's  angry  explanation 
of  the  raid,  ordered  the  old  monk  to  his  cell  for  the  night, 
he  did  not  close  an  eye  or  rest  for  one  second,  pacing  up 
and  down  thinking  of  the  danger  to  the  rebels  sleeping  un- 
suspectingly in  the  coom.  He  imagined  them  surprised, 
surrounded,  shot  to  pieces  in  that  valley-trap  and  he  kept 
moving  to  the  window  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  starting 
motors,  hoping  the  storm  would  continue,  wishing  for  a 
night  fog,  downcast  when  the  clouds  parted  and  every 
field  showed  almost  as  bright  as  day,  pleased  when  a  dark 
cloud  swam  across  the  sky  and  the  great  fields  filled  with 
shadows  and  heavy  drops  fell.  He  was  kneeling  red-eyed  and 
weary  at  the  open  window  when  the  first  pale  ring  of  dawn 
circled  the  horizon,  and  he  only  slept  on  his  arms  in  the 
window  recess,  when  the  moon  sank  and  the  stars  waned  and 
the  little  birds  began  to  chirp  in  tune.  By  then  the  cars  had 
not  yet  left  the  monastery  courtyard. 

What  did  happen  in  the  end  he  never  knew,  for  in  the 
morning  the  abbot  sent  him  back  to  silence  among  the 
cloistered  brothers,  and  there  he  remained  for  so  many  years 
that  with  time  he  forgot  it  all,  and  nothing  remained  in  the 
end  but  one  meaningless  picture  of  a  heavy-coated  police- 
man leading  one  of  the  drunks  down  the  guest's  corridor.  It 
might  be  ten  years  after  that  he  and  the  drunkard  met 
again,  the  aged  monk  again  guestmaster,  the  old  toper  still 
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a  toper,  and  they  talked  of  that  night  that  both  had  all  but 
completely  forgotten.  The  toper  could  only  remember  scraps 
of  their  conversation. 

"He  was  a  dacent  man,  God  rest  his  soul.  But  that 
boy  of  his — I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two  about  him.  Some- 
how I  haven't  it  clear  at  all  now.  But  there  was  that  woman 
they  killed — what  was  her  name?  Wasn't  I  watching  the  two 
of  them.  God  forgive  me  I  was  mad  for  the  drop  you  had 
in  your  room.  There  he  was  tryin'  room  after  room  for  her 
and  he  got  it  at  last;  and  did  he  come  out?  Good-bye  to  you, 
says  I,  you're  all  right  for  the  night  and  I  seein'  him  shut  the 
door  after  him.  .  .  ." 

But  the  monk  had  forgotten  the  boy  and  only  gathered 
roughly  that  the  toper  was  telling  him  of  some  indecency 
and  would  not  listen,  bidding  him  sternly  to  speak  no  evil  in 
that  room  if  he  didn't  wish  to  be  without  his  little  glass  of 
John  Jameson  for  the  night.  So  they  ended  their  talk  of  that 
night  so  many  years  ago,  the  toper  murmuring  apologetically 
that  "he  was  only  sayin'  how  he  was  tellin'  the  constable,  God 
rest  him,  about  the  goings-on  of  his  boy."  He  might  have  re- 
membered more  if  he  had  seen  the  constable  stealing  out 
after  Lauds,  bent  under  his  heavy  coat  and  helmet,  into  the 
empty  chapel  to  pray.  The  high  red  curtains  were  closed  be- 
fore the  high  altar  and  for  light  only  the  little  tongue  of 
flame  in  the  red  sanctuary  lamp  that  cast  its  leaping  shadows 
into  the  dark  and  moted  well  and  womb  of  the  empty  nave, 
and  threw  no  beam  at  all — unlike  the  occasional  moon — 
into  the  choir  stalls  where  the  old  man  knelt,  his  bald  pate 
bent  and  all  his  body  with  it  fallen  in  utter  despair  into  the 
shelter  of  his  crooked  arms.  He  remained  there  muttering 
so  fervently  that  he  might  have  been  talking  to  some  real  per- 
son through  the  gloom. 

"O  immense  passion!  O  profound  wounds!  O  sweetness 
above  all  sweetness,"  came  his  heartbroken  litany,  "O  most 
bitter  Death,  grant  him  mercy.  May  the  most  sacred  and 
loving  heart  of  the  good,  kind  Jesus,  the  good,  kind,  loving 
Jesus,  grant  us  all  and  especially  poor  Denis  Thy  mercy.  J 
beseech  Thee,  O  good  Jesus,  O  good,  sweet,  kind,  and  loving 
Jesus.  ..." 
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Until  he  fell  asleep  there,  and  he  too  awoke  chill  and  stiff 
in  the  dawn  to  hear  the  little  fluttering  birds  chirping  outside 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 


In  the  coom  at  dawn  a  chill  wind  came  over  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  and  Bella  was  wakened  by  it  in  time  to  see  the 
cold  light  spreading  southward  in  the  sky.  She  stood  in  her 
bare  feet  under  the  thatch  and  rubbed  the  damp  pane  with 
her  hand.  Like  magic  a  waterfall  appeared  high  up  in  a 
crook  of  the  mountains  and  the  golden  morning  star  above 
it  in  the  sky  and  below  it  in  a  pool  on  the  floor  of  the  glen.  As 
she  stood  listening  to  the  silence  and  watching  the  dark  sky 
grow  grey  she  heard  faintly  the  distant  sound  of  the  falling 
waters,  and  from  a  distant  cock  there  came  echoing  through 
the  valley  a  long  forlorn  crow.  As  she  leant  her  forehead  on 
the  cold  pane  the  inevitable  repetition  came  trailing  and 
wavering  as  if  the  morning  mist  choked  it.  Everything  looked 
bedraggled  and  shaggy  after  the  storm  but  indifferent  and 
timeless  as  the  stones  of  the  hills,  indifferent,  deathless,  going 
on  and  on  without  end.  The  cock  shrilled  again,  but  its  cry 
wavered  and  was  lost  in  the  silence.  Even  the  cock,  she 
thought — red-eyed,  red-combed,  bedraggled — was  indif- 
ferent to  everything  but  the  rhythmical  return  of  the  dawn 
and  the  ritual  of  welcome.  When  she  heard  the  little  girl  of 
the  house  tramping  up  the  stairs  she  smiled  to  hear  the  feet 
halt  on  every  step,  but  when  the  child  entered  the  room  and 
she  looked  at  its  wide  frightened  eyes,  wide  like  a  deer  or 
pet  cat,  fear  surged  up  around  her  beating  heart.  At  the  same 
moment  the  melancholy  bird  outside  called  again,  as  if  to 
say  to  her,  "Here's-to  the-end-of  you,  oh,  here's-to-the-end-of 
you-u-u!" 

The  child  laid  her  breakfast  on  the  window  ledge  and  al- 
most crying  from  fear  turned  to  go,  but  with  a  sudden  moth- 
erly impulse  she  caught  at  the  little  trembling  shoulders  and 
kissed  the  white  face  and  plucked  the  pink  frock  into  shape. 
Then  she  found  her  gold  compact  and  dabbing  a  bit  of  pow- 
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der  on  her  cheeks  and  glancing  for  the  last  time  at  her  hair 
she  snapped  the  case  to  and  pressed  it  into  the  tiny  fist. 

"To  go  with  your  frock,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile  gaily. 

"It's  me  new  dress,"  said  the  mite  shyly. 

"Oh?" 

"I  have  it  on  for  to  go  to  Mass  in  it." 

"To  Mass?" 

Footsteps  passed  by  behind  the  house,  resounded  for  a 
moment  and  were  out  of  earshot.  Far  up  the  opposite  moun- 
tain-side a  group  of  people  were  moving  down  to  the  valley. 
The  child,  fingering  the  gold  toy,  had  forgotten  its  fears,  but 
it  remembered  a  message  and  said  of  a  sudden,  pointing  to 
the  food  on  the  tray. 

"If  you  want  more  of  that  stuff  you  can  have  it  and 
welcome." 

It  was  a  big  tumbler  of  whisky. 

"What  is  it  for?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"It's  the  min  have  it  below  in  the  kitchen.  They're 
dhrinkin'  it  since  the  morning.  ..." 

All  but  sickened  she  faced  the  window.  There  she  spoke 
to  the  child  without  turning. 

"I  want  paper  and  a  pen.  I  must  write  a  letter." 

The  little  steps  went  from  the  room,  halting  on  each  knee 
of  the  stairs  as  they  clambered  down.  She  tried  to  grip  her- 
self, summoning  up  her  thoughts  in  order:  Dearest  Jack,  or 
Darling  Jack,  or  just  plain  Jack:  To  say  good-bye.  I  thought 
it  would  be  easy  but  it's  hateful.  I  thought  I'd  just  go.  I 
can't.  But  I  shouldn't  complain.  Life  has  been  good  while  it 
lasted.  Dot  and  Billie  are  happy.  We  have  done  our  duty.  Say 
good-bye  to  them  for  me.  They  are  good  girls.  I'd  love  to  see 
you  again.  But  it  isn't  to  be,  is  it?  I  have  had  my  time.  Yes, 
she  could  go  through  with  all  that — it  was  easy  to  say  good- 
bye to  him — he  would  understand,  and  if  there  was  an  after 
he  would  follow  in  his  time.  Don't  worry  about  these  people, 
they  will  meet  their  end  too.  It  isn't  worth  while.  It  has  been 
good  fun  while  it  lasted.  My  time,  I  mean.  You,  too,  make  it 
spin.  It  soon  goes.  So  cheerio.  Oh,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
write  a  cheerful  letter  just  like  that,  to  him.  But  there  were 
other  things,  things  that  would  not  hear,  and  would  not 
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follow  after,  the  ancient  eternal  things  she  loved,  that  morn- 
ing star,  the  sinking  moon,  the  hours  of  change  between 
night  and  day,  the  lovely,  lovely  light,  the  beautiful,  beauti- 
ful dark,  the  various  hours,  so  lovely,  all  so  cruel,  come  and 
go,  come  and  go,  for  ever,  as  if  she  had  not  so  much  as  been. 
Heavier  steps  tramped  up  the  little  stairs  and  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  turning  she  saw  Denis.  He  came  in 
and  with  shame-heavy  eyes  laid  a  penny  bottle  of  ink  and  a 
sheet  of  notepaper  and  a  child's  pink-handled  steel  pen  on 
the  table. 

"Have  you  been  drinking?"  she  said  bitterly. 

"No.  I  am  going  to  Mass." 

"Mass?" 

"To  Communion." 

"Come  and  go,  come  and  go." 

"I  will  pray  for  you." 

"You  can  go  to  hell!" 

"I'm  sorry." 

"Oh,  all  right." 

"I  am  sorry  about  all  this.  I  could  do  nothing.  Head- 
quarters were  against  it,  are  against  it.  But  there's  the  six 
boys.  They  are  all  drunk." 

"Go  to  Communion." 

"Can  I  take  a  letter?" 

"Will  you?" 

"I  promise." 

"Though  I  shall  know  nothing  about  that." 

"I  promise.  Write  another  and  give  me  the  one  you  want 
to  go." 

"You  mean,  write  two?" 

"Yes." 

"You  mean  two  letters." 

"Yes." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,  boy." 

"I  am  happy." 

"You  will  be  very  happy,  I  think.  I  liked  you.  Lead  your 
life,  child,  while  it  lasts." 

"You'd  better  write." 

He  felt  a  prig  as  she  turned  and  knelt  by  the  window  and 
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wrote.  But  he  had  laid  out  his  course  and  he  must  follow  it. 
The  church-bell  began  to  ring  up  the  valley  and  he  hoped 
he  would  not  be  late  for  the  Communion.  They  would  ask 
him  below-stairs  what  she  said  but  they  were  too  drunk  to 
notice  if  he  told  an  awkward  lie.  He  was  glad  he  was  going  to 
Mass  and  they  had  let  him  out  of  the  whole  hateful  business. 
Afterwards  he  would  leave  the  column  for  a  few  weeks  and 
go  home  to  the  city  to  see  his  father  and  mother.  God  had 
been  very  good  to  him  so  far.  He  must  keep  good  always 
now.  Always  and  always,  for  ever  and  ever,  without  a  single 
lapse.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  forget  that  night  in  the 
monastery  but  he  must  not  think  of  it  again,  and  he  was  glad 
the  priest  had  forbade  him  to  go  back  over  it.  He  must  just 
take  it  for  a  lesson.  He  must  remember  that  life  was  a  hard 
struggle  but  with  the  help  of  God  he  would  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  it  as  pure  as  he  was  at  that  moment.  She  handed 
him  her  letter  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  said  good- 
bye and  went  down  to  Mass. 

As  he  entered  the  little  weather-beaten  church  the  bell 
ceased  its  insistent  ringing.  He  gave  his  rifle  to  a  boy  among 
the  crowd  kneeling  outside  the  door  and  took  his  place  farth- 
er in;  yet  from  where  he  knelt  he  could  see  over  his  shoulder, 
through  the  great  open  door  that  filled  the  entire  rear  wall 
of  the  church,  the  sharp  rise  of  the  mountain,  dark  green 
save  where  the  shaggy  clouds  swept  their  lower  edges  along 
its  slopes.  These  bare  mountains  were  infinitely  beautiful  to 
him,  and  as  he  waited  for  the  Mass  to  begin  he  pictured  how 
the  church  would  appear  from  their  summits,  set  by  a  bowl 
of  lead  in  the  mountains.  It  was  a  place  where  old  hermits 
were  said  to  have  lived  in  complete  silence  while  the  storm 
howled  down  about  their  huts  and  stirred  up  the  lake  to  an 
angry  sea.  They,  too,  weathered  by  the  rains  would  have 
looked  like  rocks  or  withered  bushes  or  old  worn  statues — 
the  church  itself  would  seem  from  the  hills  as  if  carved  out 
of  the  tumbled  stones,  even  down  to  the  worshippers  clus- 
tered shoulder  to  shoulder  outside  the  door,  the  peasants  in 
their  green-black  frieze,  all  on  one  knee,  facing  forward  to 
the  altar  as  their  forefathers  must  have  before  the  altar-rock 
of  Christ  or  Crom. 
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The  Mass  went  through  all  its  phases  to  the  Communion 
time  and  Denis,  following  each  movement  of  the  ceremony 
of  adoration,  and  preparation  and  final  miracle,  with  eyes 
closed  and  his  head  and  all  his  body  bowed  forward  into  his 
hands  felt  as  he  had  never  before  the  great  calm  of  harbour- 
age, the  peace  of  the  anchor-hold  in  from  the  surge  of  the 
sea.  But  far  up  the  coom  there  reverberated  through  the 
echoing  hills  a  volley  of  rifle-fire.  As  the  echoes  vanished  so 
did  the  peace  within  him,  and  his  heart  was  once  again  in 
storm.  Not  so  easily,  not  so  quietly  was  life  to  be  left  behind. 
O  Immense  Passion,  O  profound  wounds,  O  sweetness 
above  all  sweetness,  grant  her  eternal  rest.  Then  the  boy  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  rifle  was  pulling  at  his  shoulder  and 
all  the  little  congregation  were  looking  with  frightened  eyes 
up  along  the  dark-green  slopes  where  a  scattered  line  of 
troops  was  moving  slowly  down  out  of  the  shaggy  fog.  In  a 
second  he  had  his  rifle  in  his  hand  and  was  out  of  the  chapel 
and  was  racing  under  the  shelter  of  the  graveyard  below  the 
mountain  out  towards  his  comrades  in  the  coom.  It  was  a 
long  way  and  there  were  innumerable  turf -cuttings  and  dikes 
hewn  out  of  the  bog  and  he  splashed  in  and  out  of  brown 
bog-water  and  sank  to  his  knees  many  times  in  the  spongy 
mould  as  he  ran  his  way.  The  shoulder  of  the  mountain  now 
hid  the  advancing  figures  and  he  could  not  see  how  widely 
they  were  deployed  or  how  near  they  came  as  he  ran.  When 
he  passed  the  cabin  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  but  as  he 
entered  the  shadows  of  the  coom  he  could  see  far  up  the  glen 
the  cluster  of  men  coming  and  going  with  little  steps  as  about 
some  special  task.  His  voice  as  he  shouted  made  but  little 
noise  in  the  wide,  ravine-high  place,  for  his  throat  and  palate 
were  dry  and  his  heart  beating  madly  against  his  side  and  his 
gasping  breath  robbed  it  of  all  energy.  But  soon  they  saw 
him  stumbling  toward  them  and  he  waved  his  hand  behind 
him  and  made  for  the  nearest  stream  to  clamber  up  its  course 
out  of  the  trap  of  the  coom.  They  understood  at  once  and 
scattered  up  the  slopes  and  for  a  long  while  he  saw  nobody, 
climbing  up  hand  over  hand,  resting  as  long  as  he  dared 
like  a  hunted  stag  in  the  trickling  water,  drinking  it  up  as  he 
lay.  After  a  while,  less  than  an  hour,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
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group  of  his  fellows  struggling  upwards  to  the  head  of  the 
coom  and  he  changed  his  course  to  meet  them  but  before 
they  could  come  together  he  saw  from  his  higher  position  a 
scattered  group  of  khaki  figures  top  the  coom-head  not  more 
than  five  hundred  yards  away,  and  open  fierce  bursts  of  fire 
down  the  slopes.  Up  here  he  was  better  sheltered  than  the 
others,  and  as  he  climbed  he  fired;  it  was  not  his  first  fight 
and  he  was  not  frightened,  and  he  was  full  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  never  in  his  life  so  prepared  to  die. 

More  conspicuous  than  the  other  figures  at  the  coom- 
head  was  one  tall  officer,  long-legged  against  the  sky  as  he 
directed  his  men.  Denis  chose  him  for  his  target  and  repeat- 
edly he  fired  at  him.  He  emptied  his  clip  and  shoved  in 
another  and  emptied  that.  Finding  a  good  position  behind  a 
rock  he  loaded  his  breech  once  again,  and  first  looking  be- 
hind him  and  above  him  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  in 
danger  from  these  quarters  took  long,  careful  aim  and  fired 
in  rapid  succession.  Long-legs  was  not  aware  of  him  and 
now  stood  up  to  change  his  position  and  at  the  same  moment 
there  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  volleying  so  that  even  the 
echoes  had  time  to  die  away.  Once  more  the  boy  aimed,  and 
his  shot  rang  out  alone.  This  time  the  tall  figure  stumbled 
and  with  one  hand  flung  high  fell  prone. 

Just  then  the  clouds,  as  they  often  do  in  these  high  moun- 
tains, sank  down  slowly  like  white  fleecy  curtains  on  the 
whole  valley,  and  (enveloped  in  the  driving  fog)  the  boy 
clambered  away  to  the  north,  elated  at  his  success,  and  drove 
on  until  he  found  the  ground  levelling  under  his  feet.  He 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  above  the  coom,  and  to  the 
south  the  cabin  and  farther  west  the  little  leaden  lake  and 
the  tiny  chapel  at  its  white  edge  were  still  occasionally  visible. 
What  looked  from  below  like  white  clouds  was  here  wet 
flying  mist,  and  here  it  was  the  rocks  not  the  bog-water  pools 
that  were  the  contrast  with  the  wraiths  flying  heedlessly  past 
him.  The  pools  were  as  mirrors  breathed  on,  the  rocks  were 
storm-polished  to  ebony.  He  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye 
this  region  as  it  appeared  on  the  maps — marked  only  by  the 
trailing  ends  of  tributary  streams  and  petered  mountain 
paths  or  by  the  ultimate  peak-circles  of  the  contour  lines,  or 
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such  homeless  words  as  Stone  Circle  or  the  long  Irish  names 
of  the  mountains,  a  pathless  waste;  and  knowing  the  danger 
to  be  gone — yet  taking  no  chances — he  struck  away  north- 
wards to  the  heart  of  it,  sure  that  before  the  night  ended  he 
would  reach  the  next  valley-stop  and  find  rest  and  shelter  by 
some  peasant's  turf-fire  or  in  the  odorous  warmth  of  a 
farmer's  winter  hay. 

And  as  he  tramped  on,  straight  as  an  arrow  for  fear  of 
losing  his  sense  of  direction,  through  every  little  obstacle, 
pool  or  clustered  tuft,  his  thoughts  slowly  gathered  and  he 
let  them  gather  at  their  will  for  they  were,  he  had  often 
found,  the  best  protection  against  rough  weather  and  long 
marches — thoughts  of  the  city,  thoughts  of  home,  other 
thoughts  not  so  welcome  that  made  him  drive  faster  on  as  if 
he  would  leave  something  that  hurried  with  him  behind, 
until  unexpectedly  there  loomed  out  of  the  mist  another 
figure  which,  before  he  had  time  to  be  startled  he  recognized 
as  one  of  his  comrades — the  black-browed,  black-eyed  fel- 
low they  called  Rory,  and  Rory  was  singing  a  song  that  he 
barely  interrupted  for  a  greeting,  a  song  that  he  would  for  no 
pleadings  of  Denis  cease  to  sing,  adding  verses  to  it  as  he 
sang,  each  new  verse  more  hateful  than  the  one  before. 

Will  anybody  tell  me  where  is  Inchigeela's  shore 
For  there's  a  bed  new-made  down  there  for  some- 
body we  know, 
The  blanket  is  of  Irish  green,  the  quilt  it  is  of  red, 
But  she  that's  lying  underneath  is  dead,  me  boys, 

is  dead  .  .  . 
Her  coat  was  red  and  her  blanket's  red  .  •  • 

And  so  they  tramped  on  through  the  driving  fog,  quiet  only 
until  a  new  verse  broke  the  profound  silence,  tramped  until 
the  sun  gleamed  silver  through  the  lightening  mist,  very  low 
because  it  was  sinking,  and  then  as  the  new  night  came  to 
turn  the  world  from  light  to  dark  they  both  were  walking  on 
in  utter  silence.  Their  feet  squelched  over  the  peebly  places 
and  the  withered  gorse  rustled  dry  in  the  wind,  slanted  per- 
petually away  from  the  prevalent  blasts.  A  little  light  in  a 
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window  miles  away  glinted  out  of  a  sudden  and  Rory  spoke. 

"That  was  a  narrow  shave,  Dinny.  We  left  it  go  too  long." 

"What?" 

"That  bloody  she-spy.  Do  you  know  where  we  are?" 

"No." 

"That's  Knockane  down  there,  I  know  a  domn  fine  girrl 
down  there  will  give  us  a  warm  bed  for  the  night.  By  God  the 
shtars  is  out." 

"Hesperus." 

"What?" 

"The  evening  star,"  said  Denis. 

"I  know  a  pome  about  the  wreck  of  that  wan." 

"That  was  a  ship.  But  it  was  called  after  the  star." 

"It's  very  bright,  by  God." 

"Aye,"  said  Denis,  "it  will  be  a  lovely  night." 

"Do  you  know,  Old  Johnny  sent  a  message  while  you  were 
at  Mass?" 

"Why  didn't  ye  tell  me?" 

"We  left  it  go  too  long.  We  were  nearly  caught  ourselves." 

"I  plugged  the  Tan  that  led  them,"  said  Denis. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"I  saw  him  drop." 

"The  son  of  a  bitch." 

"He  nearly  finished  us.  He'll  talk  no  more." 

In  this  valley  it  was  another  world.  The  sky  was  cleared 
and  the  stars  winked  and  shone  firmly  one  by  one — a  lovely, 
lovely  night. 

"Chi-rist,"  said  Rory,  "I'm  domn  tired." 
"It's  my  back,"  said  Denis,  moving  his  shoulder-blades. 
"We'll  have  a  good  sleep  to-night"  said  Rory. 
"Aye.  We  need  it,"  said  Denis.  "I  need  it  sorely." 
Talking  like  that  they  dropped  into  the  valley  with  all  its 
lights,  and  by  the  time  they  were  at  the  door  of  the  "domn 
fine  girrl"  they  were  in  a  gay  mood,  rejoicing  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  night,  and  their  own  youth,  and  the  promise  of 
infinite  days  yet  to  come. 


Seumas  O'Kelly 

THE  WEAVER'S  GRAVE 

A  Story  of  Old  Men 


Mortimer  Hehir,  the  weaver,  had  died,  and  they  had  come  in 
search  of  his  grave  to  Cloon  na  Morav,  the  Meadow  of  the 
Dead.  Meehaul  Lynskey,  the  nail-maker,  was  first  across  the 
stile.  There  was  excitement  in  his  face.  His  long  warped 
body  moved  in  a  shuffle  over  the  ground.  Following  him 
came  Cahir  Bowes,  the  stone-breaker,  who  was  so  beaten 
down  from  the  hips  forward  that  his  back  was  horizontal  as 
the  back  of  an  animal.  His  right  hand  held  a  stick  which 
propped  him  up  in  front,  his  left  hand  clutched  his  coat  be- 
hind, just  above  the  small  of  the  back.  By  these  devices  he 
kept  himself  from  toppling  head  over  heels  as  he  walked. 
Mother  earth  was  the  brow  of  Cahir  Bowes  by  magnetic 
force,  and  Cahir  Bowes  was  resisting  her  fatal  kiss  to  the  last. 
And  just  now  there  was  animation  in  the  face  he  raised 
from  its  customary  contemplation  of  the  ground.  Both  old 
men  had  the  air  of  those  who  had  been  unexpectedly  let 
loose.  For  a  long  time  they  had  lurked  somewhere  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  world  having  no  business  for  them,  and 
now,  suddenly,  they  had  been  remembered  and  called  forth 
to  perform  an  office  which  nobody  else  on  earth  could  per- 
form. The  excitement  in  their  faces  as  they  crossed  over  the 
stile  into  Cloon  na  Morav  expressed  a  vehemence  in  their 
belated  usefulness.  Hot  on  their  heels  came  two  dark,  hand- 
some, stoutly-built  men,  alike  even  to  the  cord  that  tied  their 
corduroy  trousers  under  their  knees,  and,  being  grave- 
diggers,  they  carried  flashing  spades.  Last  of  all,  and  after  a 
little  delay,  a  firm  white  hand  was  laid  on  the  stile,  a  dark 
figure  followed,  the  figure  of  a  woman  whose  palely  sad  face 
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was  picturesquely,  almost  dramatically,  framed  in  a  black 
shawl  which  hung  from  the  crown  of  the  head.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Mortimer  Hehir,  the  weaver,  and  she  followed  the 
others  into  Cloon  na  Morav,  the  Meadow  of  the  Dead. 

To  glance  at  Cloon  na  Morav  as  you  went  by  on  the  hilly 
road,  was  to  get  an  impression  of  a  very  old  burial-ground;  to 
pause  on  the  road  and  look  at  Cloon  na  Morav  was  to  be- 
come conscious  of  its  quiet  situation,  of  winds  singing  down 
from  the  hills  in  a  chant  for  the  dead;  to  walk  over  to  the 
wall  and  look  at  the  mounds  inside  was  to  provoke  quota- 
tions from  Gray's  "Elegy";  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
lean  over  the  wall,  observe  the  gloomy  lichened  background 
of  the  wall  opposite,  and  mark  the  things  that  seemed  to  stray 
about,  like  yellow  snakes  in  the  grass,  was  to  think  of  Ham- 
let moralizing  at  the  graveside  of  Ophelia,  and  hear  him 
establish  the  identity  of  Yorick.  To  get  over  the  stile  and 
stumble  about  inside,  was  to  forget  all  these  things  and  to 
know  Cloon  na  Morav  for  itself.  Who  could  tell  the  age  of 
Cloon  na  Morav?  The  mind  could  only  swoon  away  into 
mythology,  paddle  about  in  the  dotage  of  paganism,  the 
toothless  infancy  of  Christianity.  How  many  generations, 
how  many  septs,  how  many  clans,  how  many  families,  how 
many  people,  had  gone  into  Cloon  na  Morav?  The  mind 
could  only  take  wing  on  the  romances  of  mathematics.  The 
ground  was  billowy,  grotesque.  Several  partially  suppressed 
insurrections — a  great  thirsting,  worming,  pushing  and 
shouldering  under  the  sod — had  given  it  character.  A  long 
tough  growth  of  grass  wired  it  from  end  to  end,  Nature,  by 
this  effort,  endeavouring  to  control  the  strivings  of  the  more 
daring  of  the  insurgents  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  No  path  here; 
no  plan  or  map  or  register  existed;  if  there  ever  had  been  one 
or  the  other  it  had  been  lost.  Invasions  and  wars  and  famines 
and  feuds  had  swept  the  ground  and  left  it.  All  claims  to 
interment  had  been  based  on  powerful  traditional  rights. 
These  rights  had  years  ago  come  to  an  end — all  save  in  a  few 
outstanding  cases,  the  rounding  up  of  a  spent  generation. 
The  overflow  from  Cloon  na  Morav  had  already  set  anew 
cemetery  on  its  legs  a  mile  away,  a  cemetery  in  which  lime- 
stone headstones  and  Celtic  crosses  were  springing  up  like 
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mushrooms,  advertising  the  triviality  of  a  civilization  of  men 
and  women,  who,  according  to  their  own  epitaphs,  had  done 
exactly  the  two  things  they  could  not  very  well  avoid  doing: 
they  had  all,  their  obituary  notices  said,  been  born  and  they 
had  all  died.  Obscure  quotations  from  Scripture  were  some- 
times added  by  way  of  apology.  There  was  an  almost  unani- 
mous expression  of  forgiveness  to  the  Lord  for  what  had 
happened  to  the  deceased.  None  of  this  lack  of  humour  in 
Cloon  na  Morav.  Its  monuments  were  comparatively  few, 
and  such  of  them  as  it  had  not  swallowed  were  well  within 
the  general  atmosphere.  No  obituary  notice  in  the  place  was 
complete;  all  were  either  wholly  or  partially  eaten  up  by  the 
teeth  of  time.  The  monuments  that  had  made  a  stout  battle 
for  existence  were  pathetic  in  their  futility.  The  vanity  of  the 
fashionable  of  dim  ages  made  one  weep.  Who  on  earth  could 
have  brought  in  the  white  marble  slab  to  Cloon  na  Morav? 
It  had  grown  green  with  shame.  Perhaps  the  lettering,  once 
readable  upon  it,  had  been  conscientiously  picked  out  in 
gold.  The  shrieking  winds  and  the  fierce  rains  of  the  hills 
alone  could  tell.  Plain  heavy  stones,  their  shoulders  rounded 
with  a  chisel,  presumably  to  give  them  some  off-handed  re- 
semblance to  humanity,  now  swooned  at  fantastic  angles 
from  their  settings,  as  if  the  people  to  whose  memory  they 
had  been  dedicated  had  shouldered  them  away  as  an  imperti- 
nence. Other  slabs  lay  in  fragments  on  the  ground,  filling  the 
mind  with  thoughts  of  Moses  descending  from  Mount  Sinai 
and,  waxing  angry  at  sight  of  his  followers  dancing  about 
false  gods,  casting  the  stone  tables  containing  the  Command- 
ments to  the  ground,  breaking  them  in  pieces — the  most 
tragic  destruction  of  a  first  edition  that  the  world  has  known. 
Still  other  heavy  square  dark  slabs,  surely  creatures  of  a 
pagan  imagination,  were  laid  flat  down  on  numerous  short 
legs,  looking  sometimes  like  representations  of  monstrous 
black  cockroaches,  and  again  like  tables  at  which  the  guests 
of  Cloon  na  Morav  might  sit  down,  goblin-like,  in  the  moon- 
light, when  nobody  was  looking.  Most  of  the  legs  had  given 
way  and  the  tables  lay  overturned,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  at  cards  the  night  before.  Those  that  had  kept  their 
legs  exhibited  great  cracks  or  fissures  across  their  backs,  like 
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slabs  of  dark  ice  breaking  up.  Over  by  the  wall,  draped  in  its 
pattern  of  dark  green  lichen,  certain  families  of  dim  ages 
had  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern 
sepulchres.  They  had  showed  an  aristocratic  reluctance  to 
take  to  the  common  clay  in  Cloon  na  Morav.  They  had 
built  low  casket-shaped  houses  against  the  gloomy  wall,  put- 
ting an  enormously  heavy  iron  door  with  ponderous  iron 
rings — like  the  rings  on  a  pier  by  the  sea  at  one  end,  a  tre- 
mendous lock — one  wondered  what  Goliath  kept  the  key — 
finally  cementing  the  whole  thing  up  and  surrounding  it  with 
spiked  iron  railings.  In  these  contraptions  very  aristocratic 
families  locked  up  their  dead  as  if  they  were  dangerous  wild 
animals.  But  these  ancient  vanities  only  heightened  the  gen- 
eral democracy  of  the  ground.  To  prove  a  traditional  right  to 
a  place  in  its  community  was  to  have  the  bond  of  your  pedi- 
gree sealed.  The  act  of  burial  in  Cloon  na  Morav  was  in  itself 
an  epitaph.  And  it  was  amazing  to  think  that  there  were  two 
people  still  over  the  sod  who  had  such  a  right — one  Mor- 
timer Hehir,  the  weaver,  just  passed  away,  the  other  Malachi 
Roohan,  a  cooper,  still  breathing.  When  these  two  survivors 
of  a  great  generation  got  tucked  under  the  sward  of  Cloon  na 
Morav  its  terrific  history  would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
have  ended. 


Meehaul  Lynskey,  the  nailer,  hitched  forward  his  bony 
shoulders  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  ground— eyes  that  were 
small  and  sharp,  but  unaccustomed  to  range  over  wide 
spaces.  The  width  and  the  wealth  of  Cloon  na  Morav  were 
baffling  to  him.  He  had  spent  his  long  life  on  the  look-out  for 
one  small  object  so  that  he  might  hit  it.  The  colour  that  he 
loved  was  the  golden  glowing  end  of  a  stick  of  burning  iron; 
wherever  he  saw  that  he  seized  it  in  a  small  sconce  at  the  end 
of  a  long  handle,  wrenched  it  off  by  a  twitch  of  the  wrist,  hit 
it  with  a  flat  hammer  several  deft  taps,  dropped  it  into  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  out  of  which  it  came  a  cool  and  perfect  nail.  To 
do  this  thing  several  hundred  times  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
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pull  the  chain  of  a  bellows  at  short  intervals,  Meehaul  Lyns- 
key had  developed  an  extraordinary  dexterity  of  sight  and 
touch,  a  swiftness  of  business  that  no  mortal  man  could  ex- 
ceed, and  so  long  as  he  had  been  pitted  against  nail-makers 
of  flesh  and  blood  he  had  more  than  held  his  own;  he  had, 
indeed,  even  put  up  a  tremendous  but  an  unequal  struggle 
against  the  competition  of  nail-making  machinery.  Accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  concentrate  on  a  single,  glowing,  definite 
object,  the  complexity  and  disorder  of  Cloon  na  Morav  un- 
nerved him.  But  he  was  not  going  to  betray  any  of  these 
professional  defects  to  Cahir  Bowes,  the  stone-breaker.  He 
had  been  sent  there  as  an  ambassador  by  the  caretaker  of 
Cloon  na  Morav,  picked  out  for  his  great  age,  his  local 
knowledge,  and  his  good  character,  and  it  was  his  business  to 
point  out  to  the  twin  grave-diggers,  sons  of  the  caretaker, 
the  weaver's  grave,  so  that  it  might  be  opened  to  receive  him. 
Meehaul  Lynskey  had  a  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  was 
quite  certain  as  to  a  great  number  of  grave  sites,  while  the 
caretaker,  being  an  official  without  records,  had  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  whole  place. 

Cahir  Bowes  followed  the  drifting  figure  of  the  nail-maker 
over  the  ground,  his  face  hitched  up  between  his  shoulders, 
his  eyes  keen  and  grey,  glint-like  as  the  mountains  of  stones 
he  had  in  his  day  broken  up  as  road  material.  Cahir,  no  less 
than  Meehaul,  had  his  knowledge  of  Cloon  na  Morav  and 
some  of  his  own  people  were  buried  here.  His  sharp,  clear 
eyes  took  in  the  various  mounds  with  the  eye  of  a  prospector. 
He,  too,  had  been  sent  there  as  an  ambassador,  and  as  be- 
tween himself  and  Meehaul  Lynskey  he  did  not  think  there 
could  be  any  two  opinions;  his  knowledge  was  superior  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  nailer.  Whenever  Cahir  Bowes  met  a  loose 
stone  on  the  grass  quite  instinctively  he  turned  it  over  with 
his  stick,  his  sharp  old  eyes  judging  its  grain  with  a  profes- 
sional swiftness,  then  cracking  at  it  with  his  stick.  If  the  stick 
were  a  hammer  the  stone,  attacked  on  its  most  vulnerable 
spot,  would  fall  to  pieces  like  glass.  In  stones  Cahir  Bowes 
saw  not  sermons  but  seams.  Even  the  headstones  he  tapped 
significantly  with  the  ferrule  of  his  stick,  for  Cahir  Bowes 
had  an  artist's  passion  for  his  art,  though  his  art  was  far 
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from  creative.  He  was  one  of  the  great  destroyers,  the  re- 
ducers, the  makers  of  chaos,  a  powerful  and  remorseless 
critic  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  two  old  men  wandered  about  Cloon  na  Morav,  in  no 
hurry  whatever  to  get  through  with  their  business.  After  all 
they  had  been  a  long  time  pensioned  off,  forgotten,  neglected, 
by  the  world.  The  renewed  sensation  of  usefulness  was  pre- 
cious to  them.  They  knew  that  when  this  business  was  over 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  in  request  for  anything  in  this 
world  again.  They  were  ready  to  oblige  the  world,  but  the 
world  would  have  to  allow  them  their  own  time.  The  world, 
made  up  of  the  two  grave-diggers  and  the  widow  of  the 
weaver,  gathered  all  this  without  any  vocal  proclamation. 
Slowly,  mechanically  as  it  were,  they  followed  the  two  an- 
cients about  Cloon  na  Morav.  And  the  two  ancients  wan- 
dered about  with  the  labour  of  age  and  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren. They  separated,  wandered  about  silently  as  if  they 
were  picking  up  old  acquaintances,  stumbling  upon  forgot- 
ten things,  gathering  up  the  threads  of  days  that  were  over, 
reviving  their  memories,  and  then  drew  together,  beginning 
to  talk  slowly,  almost  casually,  and  all  their  talk  was  of  the 
dead,  of  the  people  who  lay  in  the  ground  about  them.  They 
warmed  to  it,  airing  their  knowledge,  calling  up  names  and 
complications  of  family  relationships,  telling  stories,  reviv- 
ing all  virtues,  whispering  at  past  vices,  past  vices  that  did 
not  sound  like  vices  at  all,  for  the  long  years  are  great  miti- 
gators  and  run  in  splendid  harness  with  the  coyest  of  all  the 
virtues,  Charity.  The  whispered  scandals  of  Cloon  na  Morav 
were  seen  by  the  twin  grave-diggers  and  the  widow  of  the 
weaver  through  such  a  haze  of  antiquity  that  they  were  no 
longer  scandals  but  romances.  The  rake  and  the  drab,  seen 
a  good  way  down  the  avenue,  merely  look  picturesque.  Jhe 
grave-diggers  rested  their  spades  in  the  ground,  leaning  on 
the  handles  in  exactly  the  same  graveyard  pose,  and  the  pale 
widow  stood  in  the  background,  silent,  apart,  patient,  and, 
like  all  dark,  tragic-looking  women,  a  little  mysterious. 

The  stone-breaker  pointed  with  his  quivering  stick  at  the 
graves  of  the  people  whom  he  spoke  about.  Every  time  he 
raised  that  forward  support  one  instinctively  looked,  anxious 
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and  fearful,  to  see  if  the  clutch  were  secure  on  the  small  of 
the  back.  Cahir  Bowes  had  the  sort  of  shape  that  made  one 
eternally  fearful  for  his  equilibrium.  The  nailer,  who,  like 
his  friend  the  stone-breaker,  wheezed  a  good  deal,  made 
short,  sharp  gestures,  and  always  with  the  right  hand;  the 
fingers  were  hooked  in  such  a  way,  and  he  shot  out  the  arm 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  gave  the  illusion  that  he  held  a 
hammer  and  that  it  was  struck  out  over  a  very  hot  fire.  Every 
time  Meehaul  Lynskey  made  this  gesture  one  expected  to  see 
sparks  flying. 

"Where  are  we  to  bury  the  weaver?"  one  of  the  grave- 
diggers  asked  at  last. 

Both  old  men  laboured  around  to  see  where  the  interrup- 
tion, the  impertinence,  had  come  from.  They  looked  from 
one  twin  to  the  other,  with  gravity,  indeed  anxiety,  for  they 
were  not  sure  which  was  which,  or  if  there  was  not  some  illu- 
sion in  the  resemblance,  some  trick  of  youth  to  baffle  age. 

"Where  are  we  to  bury  the  weaver?"  the  other  twin  re- 
peated, and  the  strained  look  on  the  old  men's  faces  deep- 
ened. They  were  trying  to  fix  in  their  minds  which  of  the 
twins  had  interrupted  first  and  which  last.  The  eyes  of  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  fixed  on  one  twin  with  the  instinct  of  his  trade, 
while  Cahir  Bowes  ranged  both  and  eventually  wandered  to 
the  figure  of  the  widow  in  the  background,  silently  accusing 
her  of  impatience  in  a  matter  [in]  which  it  would  be  indelicate 
for  her  to  show  haste. 

"We  can't  stay  here  for  ever,"  said  the  first  twin. 

It  was  the  twin  upon  whom  Meehaul  Lynskey  had  fast- 
ened his  small  eyes,  and,  sure  of  his  man  this  time,  Meehaul 
Lynskey  hit  him. 

"There's  many  a  better  man  than  you,"  said  Meehaul 
Lynskey,  "that  will  stay  here  for  ever."  He  swept  Cloon  na 
Morav  with  the  hooked  fingers. 

"Them  that  stays  in  Cloon  na  Morav  for  ever,"  said  Cahir 
Bowes  with  a  wheezing  energy,  "have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of — nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Remember  that,  young 
fellow." 

Meehaul  Lynskey  did  not  seem  to  like  the  intervention, 
the  help,  of  Cahir  Bowes.  It  was  a  sort  of  implication  that  he 
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had  not — he,  mind  you, —  had  not  hit  the  nail  properly  on  the 
head. 

"Well,  where  are  we  to  bury  him,  anyway?"  said  the  twin, 
hoping  to  profit  by  the  chagrin  of  the  nailer — the  nailer 
who,  by  implication,  had  failed  to  nail. 

"You'll  bury  him,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "where  all  be- 
longing to  him  is  buried." 

"We  come,"  said  the  other  twin,  "with  some  sort  of  inten- 
tion of  that  kind."  He  drawled  out  the  words,  in  imitation  of 
the  old  men.  The  skin  relaxed  on  his  handsome  dark  face  and 
then  bunched  in  puckers  of  humour  about  the  eyes;  Meehaul 
Lynskey's  gaze,  wandering  for  once,  went  to  the  handsome 
dark  face  of  the  other  twin  and  the  skin  relaxed  and  then 
bunched  in  puckers  of  humour  about  his  eyes,  so  that  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  had  an  unnerving  sensation  that  these  young 
grave-diggers  were  purposely  confusing  him. 

"You'll  bury  him,"  he  began  with  some  vehemence,  and 
was  amazed  to  again  find  Cahir  Bowes  taking  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  snatching  the  hammer  out  of  his  hand,  so 
to  speak. 

" — where  you're  told  to  bury  him,"  Cahir  Bowes  finished 
for  him. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  was  so  hurt  that  his  long  slanting  figure 
moved  away  down  the  graveyard,  then  stopped  suddenly.  He 
had  determined  to  do  a  dreadful  thing.  He  had  determined  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  worse  than  kicking  a  crutch  from  under 
a  cripple's  shoulder;  that  was  like  stealing  the  holy  water  out 
of  a  room  where  a  man  lay  dying.  He  had  determined  to 
ruin  the  last  day's  amusement  on  this  earth  for  Cahir  Bowes 
and  himself  by  prematurely  and  basely  disclosing  the 
weaver's  grave! 

"Here,"  called  back  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "is  the  weaver's 
grave,  and  here  you  will  bury  him." 

All  moved  down  to  the  spot,  Cahir  Bowes  going  with 
extraordinary  spirit,  the  ferrule  of  his  terrible  stick  crack- 
ing on  the  stones  he  met  on  the  way. 

"Between  these  two  mounds,"  said  MeehauJ  Lynskey,  and 
already  the  twins  raised  their  twin  spades  in  a  sinister  move- 
ment, like  swords  of  lancers  flashing  at  a  drill. 
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"Between  these  two  mounds,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "is 
the  grave  of  Mortimer  Hehir." 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Cahir  Bowes.  He  was  so  eager,  so  ex- 
cited, that  he  struck  one  of  the  grave-diggers  a  whack  of  his 
stick  on  the  back.  Both  grave-diggers  swung  about  to  him  as 
if  both  had  been  hurt  by  the  one  blow. 

"Easy  there,"  said  the  first  twin. 

"Easy  there,"  said  the  second  twin. 

"Easy  yourselves,"  cried  Cahir  Bowes.  He  wheeled  about 
his  now  quivering  face  on  Meehaul  Lynskey. 

"What  is  it  you're  saying  about  the  spot  between  the 
mounds?"  he  demanded. 

"I'm  saying,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey  vehemently,  "that  it's 
the  weaver's  grave." 

"What  weaver?"  asked  Cahir  Bowes. 

"Mortimer  Hehir,"  replied  Meehaul  Lynskey.  "There's  no 
other  weaver  in  it." 

"Was  Julia  RafTerty  a  weaver?" 

"What  Julia  Rafierty?" 

"The  midwife,  God  rest  her." 

"How  could  she  be  a  weaver  if  she  was  a  midwife?" 

"Not  a  one  of  me  knows.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  know 
and  know  rightly:  that  it's  Julia  Raflerty  is  in  that  place 
and  no  weaver  at  all." 

"Amn't  I  telling  you  it's  the  weaver's  grave?" 

"And  amn't  I  telling  you  it's  not?" 

"That  I  may  be  as  dead  as  my  father  but  the  weaver  was 
buried  there." 

"A  bone  of  a  weaver  was  never  sunk  in  it  as  long  as 
weavers  was  weavers.  Full  of  Raffertys  it  is." 

"Alive  with  weavers  it  is." 

"Heavenlyful  Father,  was  the  like  ever  heard:  to  say  that 
a  grave  was  alive  with  dead  weavers." 

"It's  full  of  them— full  as  a  tick." 

"And  the  clean  grave  that  Mortimer  Hehir  was  never  done 
boasting  about — dry  and  sweet  and  deep  and  no  way  bulging 
at  all.  Did  you  see  the  burial  of  his  father  ever?" 

"I  did,  in  troth,  see  the  burial  of  his  father — forty  year 
ago  if  it's  a  day." 
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"Forty  year  ago — it's  fifty-one  year  come  the  sixteenth  of 
May.  It's  well  I  remember  it  and  it's  well  I  have  occasion  to 
remember  it,  for  it  was  the  day  after  that  again  that  myself 
ran  away  to  join  the  soldiers,  my  aunt  hot  foot  after  me,  she 
to  be  buying  me  out  the  week  after,  I  a  high-spirited  fellow 
morebetoken." 

"Leave  the  soldiers  out  of  it  and  leave  your  aunt  out  of  it 
and  stick  to  the  weaver's  grave.  Here  in  this  place  was  the 
last  weaver  buried,  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  more.  In  a  straight 
line  with  it  is  the  grave  of — " 

"A  straight  line,  indeed!  Who  but  yourself,  Meehaul  Lyns- 
key,  ever  heard  of  a  straight  line  in  Cloon  na  Morav?  No 
such  thing  was  ever  wanted  or  ever  allowed  in  it." 

"In  a  straight  direct  line,  measured  with  a  rule — " 

"Measured  with  crooked,  stumbling  feet,  maybe  feet  half 
reeling  in  drink." 

"Can't  you  listen  to  me  now?" 

"I  was  always  a  bad  warrant  to  listen  to  anything  except 
sense.  Yourself  ought  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  talk 
about  straight  lines,  you  with  the  sight  scattered  in  your 
head,  with  the  divil  of  sparks  flying  under  your  eyes." 

"Don't  mind  me  sparks  now,  nor  me  sight  neither,  for  in 
a  straight  measured  line  with  the  weaver's  grave  was  the 
grave  of  the  Cassidys." 

"What  Cassidys?" 

"The  Cassidys  that  herded  for  the  O'Sheas." 

"Which  O'Sheas?" 

"O'Shea  Ruadh  of  Cappakelly.  Don't  you  know  any  one 
at  all,  or  is  it  gone  entirely  your  memory  is?" 

"Cappakelly  inagh!  And  who  cares  a  whistle  about  O'Shea 
Ruadh,  he  or  his  seed,  breed  and  generations?  It's  a  rotten 
lot  of  landgrabbers  they  were." 

"Me  hand  to  you  on  that.  Striving  ever  they  were  to  put 
their  red  paws  on  this  bit  of  grass  and  that  perch  of  meadow." 

"Hungry  in  themselves  even  for  the  cutaway  bog." 

"And  Mortimer  Hehir  a  decent  weaver,  respecting  every 
man's  wool." 

"His  forehead  pallid  with  honesty  over  the  yarn  and  the 
loom." 
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"If  a  bit  broad-spoken  when  he  came  to  the  door  for  a 
smoke  of  the  pipe." 

"Well,  there  won't  be  a  mouthful  of  clay  between  himself 
and  O'Shea  Ruadh  now." 

"In  the  end  what  did  O'Shea  Ruadh  get  after  all  his 
striving?" 

"I'll  tell  you  that.  He  got  what  land  suits  a  blind  fiddler." 

"Enough  to  pad  the  crown  of  the  head  and  tap  the  sole  of 
the  foot!  Now  you're  talking." 

"And  the  devil  a  word  out  of  him  now  no  more  than  any 
one  else  in  Cloon  na  Morav." 

"It's  easy  talking  to  us  all  about  land  when  we're  packed 
up  in  our  timber  boxes." 

"As  the  weaver  was  when  he  got  sprinkled  with  the  holy 
water  in  that  place." 

"As  Julia  Rafferty  was  when  they  read  the  prayers  over 
her  in  that  place,  she  a  fine,  buxom,  cheerful  woman  in  her 
day,  with  great  skill  in  her  business." 

"Skill  or  no  skill,  I'm  telling  you  she's  not  there,  wherever 
she  is." 

"I  suppose  you  want  me  to  take  her  up  in  my  arms  and 
show  her  to  you?" 

"Well  then,  indeed,  Cahir,  I  do  not.  Tisn't  a  very  hand- 
some pair  you  would  make  at  all,  you  not  able  to  stand 
much  more  hardship  than  Julia  herself." 

From  this  there  developed  a  slow,  laboured,  aged  dispute 
between  the  two  authorities.  They  moved  from  grave  to 
grave,  pitting  memory  against  memory,  story  against  story, 
knocking  down  reminiscence  with  reminiscence,  arguing  in 
a  powerful  intimate  obscurity  that  no  outsider  could  hope  to 
follow,  blasting  knowledge  with  knowledge,  until  the  whole 
place  seemed  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  their  arguments. 
The  two  grave-diggers  followed  them  about  in  a  grim  silence; 
impatience  in  their  movements,  their  glances;  the  widow 
keeping  track  of  the  grand  tour  with  a  miserable  feeling,  a 
feeling,  as  site  after  site  was  rejected,  that  the  tremendous 
exclusiveness  of  Cloon  na  Morav  would  altogether  push  her 
dead  man,  the  weaver,  out  of  his  privilege.  The  dispute 
ended,  like  all  epics,  where  it  began.  Nothing  was  estab- 
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lished,  nothing  settled.  But  the  two  old  men  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, Meehaul  Lynskey  sitting  down  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  monstrous  cockroaches,  Cahir  Bowes  leaning  against 
a  tombstone  that  was  half-submerged,  its  end  up  like  the 
stern  of  a  derelict  at  sea.  Here  they  sat  glaring  at  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  grim  vultures. 

The  two  grave-diggers  grew  restive.  Their  business  had 
to  be  done.  The  weaver  would  have  to  be  buried.  Time 
pressed.  They  held  a  consultation  apart.  It  broke  up  after  a 
brief  exchange  of  views,  a  little  laughter. 

"Meehaul  Lynskey  is  right,"  said  one  of  the  twins. 

Meehaul  Lynskey's  face  lit  up.  Cahir  Bowes  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  slapped  on  the  cheeks.  He  moved  out  from  his 
tombstone. 

"Meehaul  Lynskey  is  right,"  repeated  the  other  twin.  They 
had  decided  to  break  up  the  dispute  by  taking  sides. 
They  raised  their  spades  and  moved  to  the  site  which  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  had  urged  upon  them. 

"Don't  touch  that  place,"  Cahir  Bowes  cried,  raising  his 
stick.  He  was  measuring  the  back  of  the  grave-digger  again 
when  the  man  spun  round  upon  him,  menace  in  his  hand- 
some dark  face. 

"Touch  me  with  that  stick,"  he  cried,  "and  I'll—" 

Some  movement  in  the  background,  some  agitation  in 
the  widow's  shawl,  caused  the  grave-digger's  menace  to  dis- 
solve, the  words  to  die  in  his  mouth,  a  swift  flush  mounting 
the  man's  face.  A  faint  smile  of  gratitude  swept  the  widow's 
face  like  a  flash.  It  was  as  if  she  had  cried  out,  "Ah,  don't 
touch  the  poor  old  cranky,  fellow!  you  might  hurt  him."  And 
it  was  as  if  the  grave-digger  had  cried  back:  "He  has  annoyed 
me  greatly,  but  I  don't  intend  to  hurt  him.  And  since  you 
say  so  with  your  eyes  I  won't  even  threaten  him." 

Under  pressure  of  the  half  threat,  Cahir  Bowes  shuffled 
back  a  little  way,  striking  an  attitude  of  feeble  dignity,  lean- 
ing out  on  his  stick  while  the  grave-diggers  got  to  work. 

"It's  the  weaver's  grave,  surely,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey. 

"If  it  is,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "remember  his  father  was 
buried  down  seven  feet.  You  gave  in  to  that  this  morning." 

"There  was  no  giving  in  about  it,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey. 
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"We  all  know  that  one  of  the  wonders  of  Cloon  na  Morav 
was  the  burial  of  the  last  weaver  seven  feet,  he  having  left 
it  as  an  injunction  on  his  family.  The  world  knows  he  went 
down  the  seven  feet." 

"And  remember  this,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "that  Julia 
Rafferty  was  buried  no  seven  feet.  If  she  is  down  three  feet 
it's  as  much  as  she  went." 

Sure  enough,  the  grave-diggers  had  not  dug  down  more 
than  three  feet  of  ground  when  one  of  the  spades  struck  hol- 
lowly on  unhealthy  timber.  The  sound  was  unmistakable  and 
ominous.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  Cahir 
Bowes  made  a  sudden  short  spurt  up  a  mound  beside  him,  as 
if  he  were  some  sort  of  mechanical  animal  wound  up,  his 
horizontal  back  quivering.  On  the  mound  he  made  a  super- 
human effort  to  straighten  himself.  He  got  his  ears  and  his 
blunt  nose  into  a  considerable  elevation.  He  had  not  been  so 
upright  for  twenty  years.  And  raising  his  weird  countenance, 
he  broke  into  a  cackle  that  was  certainly  meant  to  be  a  crow. 
He  glared  at  Meehaul  Lynskey,  his  emotion  so  great  that  his 
eyes  swam  in  a  watery  triumph. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  had  his  eyes,  as  was  his  custom,  upon 
one  thing,  and  that  thing  was  the  grave,  and  especially  the 
spot  on  the  grave  where  the  spade  had  struck  the  coffin.  He 
looked  stunned  and  fearful.  His  eyes  slowly  withdrew  their 
gimlet-like  scrutiny  from  the  spot,  and  sought  the  trium- 
phant crowing  figure  of  Cahir  Bowes  on  the  mound. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing, but  no  words  came.  Instead  he  ambled  away,  retired 
from  the  battle,  and  standing  apart,  rubbed  one  leg  against 
the  other,  above  the  back  of  the  ankles,  like  some  great  in- 
sect. His  hooked  fingers  at  the  same  time  stroked  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  He  was  beaten. 

"I  suppose  it's  not  the  weaver's  grave,"  said  one  of  the 
grave-diggers.  Both  of  them  looked  at  Cahir  Bowes. 

"Well,  you  know  it's  not,"  said  the  stone-breaker.  "It's  Julia 
Rafferty  you  struck.  She  helped  many  a  one  into  the  world  in 
her  day,  and  it's  poor  recompense  to  her  to  say  she  can't  be 
at  rest  when  she  left  it."  He  turned  to  the  remote  figure  of 
Meehaul  Lynskey  and  cried:  "Ah-ha,  well  you  may  rub  your 
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ignorant  legs.  And  I'm  hoping  Julia  will  forgive  you  this 
day's  ugly  work." 

In  silence,  quickly,  with  reverence,  the  twins  scooped 
back  the  clay  over  the  spot.  The  widow  looked  on  with  the 
same  quiet,  patient,  mysterious  silence.  One  of  the  grave- 
diggers  turned  on  Cahir  Bowes. 

"I  suppose  you  know  where  the  weaver's  grave  is?"  he 
asked. 

Cahir  Bowes  looked  at  him  with  an  ancient  tartness,  then 
said: 

"You  suppose!" 

"Of  course,  you  know  where  it  is." 

Cahir  Bowes  looked  as  if  he  knew  where  the  gates  of 
heaven  were,  and  that  he  might — or  might  not — enlighten 
an  ignorant  world.  It  all  depended!  His  eyes  wandered 
knowingly  out  over  the  meadows  beyond  the  graveyard.  He 
said: 

"I  do  know  where  the  weaver's  grave  is." 

"We'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  show  it  to  us." 

"Very  much  obliged,"  endorsed  the  other  twin. 

The  stone-breaker,  thus  flattered,  led  the  way  to  a  new  site, 
one  nearer  to  the  wall,  where  were  the  plagiarisms  of  the 
Eastern  sepulchres.  Cahir  Bowes  made  little  journeys  about, 
measuring  so  many  steps  from  one  place  to  another,  mumbl- 
ing strange  and  unintelligible  information  to  himself,  going 
through  an  extraordinary  geometrical  emotion,  striking  the 
ground  hard  taps  with  his  stick. 

"Glory  be  to  the  Lord,"  cried  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "he's  like 
the  man  they  had  driving  the  water  for  the  well  in  the  quarry 
field,  he  whacking  the  ground  with  his  magic  hazel  wand." 

Cahir  Bowes  made  no  reply.  He  was  too  absorbed  in  his 
own  emotion.  A  little  steam  was  beginning  to  ascend  from 
his  brow.  He  was  moving  about  the  ground  like  some 
grotesque  spider  weaving  an  invisible  web. 

"I  suppose  now,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  addressing  the 
marble  monument,  "that  as  soon  as  Cahir  hits  the  right  spot 
one  of  the  weavers  will  turn  about  below.  Or  maybe  he  ex- 
pects one  of  them  to  whistle  up  at  him  out  of  the  ground. 
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That's  it;  devil  a  other!  When  we  hear  the  whistle  we'll  all 
know  for  certain  where  to  bury  the  weaver." 

Cahir  Bowes  was  contracting  his  movements,  so  that  he 
was  now  circling  about  the  one  spot,  like  a  dog  going  to  lie 
down. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  drew  a  little  closer,  watching  eagerly, 
his  grim  yellow  face,  seared  with  yellow  marks  from  the 
fires  of  his  workshop,  tightened  up  in  a  sceptical  pucker.  His 
half -muttered  words  were  bitter  with  an  aged  sarcasm.  He 
cried: 

"Say  nothing;  he'll  get  it  yet,  will  the  man  of  knowledge,  the 
know-all,  Cahir  Bowes!  Give  him  time.  Give  him  until  this 
day  twelve  month.  Look  at  that  for  a  right-about-turn  on  the 
left  heel.  Isn't  the  nimbleness  of  that  young  fellow  a  treat  to 
see?  Are  they  whistling  to  you  from  below,  Cahir?  Is  it  danc- 
ing to  the  weaver's  music  you  are?  That's  it,  devil  a  other." 

Cahir  Bowes  was  mapping  out  a  space  on  the  grass  with 
his  stick.  Gradually  it  took,  more  or  less,  the  outline  of  a 
grave  site.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  his  steaming  brow 
with  a  red  handkerchief,  saying: 

"There  is  the  weaver's  grave." 

"God  in  Heaven,"  cried  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "will  you  look 
at  what  he  calls  the  weaver's  grave?  I'll  say  nothing  at  all. 
I'll  hold  my  tongue.  I'll  shut  up.  Not  one  word  will  I  say 
about  Alick  Finlay,  the  mildest  man  that  ever  lived,  a  man 
full  of  religion,  never  at  the  end  of  his  prayers!  But,  sure,  it's 
the  saints  of  God  that  get  the  worst  of  it  in  this  world,  and 
if  Alick  escaped  during  life,  faith  he's  in  for  it  now,  with  the 
pirates  and  the  body-snatchers  of  Cloon  na  Morav  on  top  of 
him." 

A  corncrake  began  to  sing  in  the  near-by  meadow,  and 
his  rasping  notes  sounded  like  a  queer  accompaniment  to 
the  words  of  Meehaul  Lynskey.  The  grave-diggers,  who  had 
gone  to  work  on  the  Cahir  Bowes  site,  laughed  a  little,  one 
of  them  looking  for  a  moment  at  Meehaul  Lynskey,  saying: 

"Listen  to  that  damned  old  corncrake  in  the  meadow!  I'd 
like  to  put  a  sod  in  his  mouth." 

The  man's  eye  went  to  the  widow.  She  showed  no  emo- 
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tion  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  grave-digger  got  back  to 
his  work.  Meehaul  Lynskey,  however,  wore  the  cap.  He  said: 

"To  be  sure!  I'm  to  sing  dumb.  I'm  not  to  have  a  word  out 
of  me  at  all.  Others  can  rattle  away  as  they  like  in  this  place, 
as  if  they  owned  it.  The  ancient  good  old  stock  is  to  be  no- 
where and  the  scruff  of  the  hills  let  rampage  as  they  will. 
That's  it,  deVil  a  other.  Castles  falling  and  dunghills  rising! 
Well,  God  be  with  the  good  old  times  and  the  good  old  man- 
nerly people  that  used  to  be  in  it,  and  God  be  with  Alick 
Finlay,  the  holiest — " 

A  sod  of  earth  came  through  the  air  from  the  direction  of 
the  grave,  and,  skimming  Meehaul  Lynskey's  head,  dropped 
somewhere  behind.  The  corncrake  stopped  his  notes  in  the 
meadow,  and  Meehaul  Lynskey  stood  statuesque  in  a  mute 
protest,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  place  while  the  clay  sang 
up  in  a  swinging  rhythm  from  the  grave. 

Cahir  Bowes,  watching  the  operations  with  intensity,  said: 

"It  was  nearly  going  astray  on  me." 

Meehaul  Lynskey  gave  a  little  snort.  He  asked: 

"What  was?" 

"The  weaver's  grave." 

"Remember  this:  the  last  weaver  is  down  seven  feet.  And 
remember  this:  Alick  Finlay  is  down  less  than  Julia 
Rafferty." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  when  a  fearful  thing  happened. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  soft  cutting  of  the  earth  a  spade  sounded 
harsh  on  tinware,  there  was  a  crash,  less  harsh,  but  painfully 
distinct,  as  if  rotten  boards  were  falling  together,  then  a  dis- 
tinct subsidence  of  the  earth.  The  work  stopped  at  once.  A 
moment's  fearful  silence  followed.  It  was  broken  by  a  short, 
dry  laugh  from  Meehaul  Lynskey.  He  said: 

"God  be  merciful  to  us  all!  That's  the  latter  end  of  Alick 
Finlay." 

The  two  grave-diggers  looked  at  each  other.  The  shawl 
of  the  widow  in  the  background  was  agitated.  One  twin  said 
to  the  other: 

"This  can't  be  the  weaver's  grave." 

The  other  agreed.  They  all  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cahir 
Bowes.  He  was  hanging  forward  in  a  pained  strain,  his  head 
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quaking,  his  fingers  twitching  on  his  stick.  Meehaul  Lyns- 
key  turned  to  the  marble  monument  and  said  with  venom: 

"If  I  was  guilty  I'd  go  down  on  my  knees  and  beg  God's 
pardon.  If  I  didn't  I'd  know  the  ghost  of  Alick  Finlay,  saint 
as  he  was,  would  leap  upon  me  and  guzzle  me — for  what 
right  would  I  have  to  set  anybody  at  him  with  driving  spades 
when  he  was  long  years  in  his  grave?" 

Cahir  Bowes  took  no  notice.  He  was  looking  at  the  ground, 
searching  about,  and  slowly,  painfully,  began  his  web- 
spinning  again.  The  grave-diggers  covered  in  the  ground 
without  a  word.  Cahir  Bowes  appeared  to  get  lost  in  some 
fearful  maze  of  his  own  making.  A  little  whimper  broke 
from  him  now  and  again.  The  steam  from  his  brow  thickened 
in  the  air,  and  eventually  he  settled  down  on  the  end  of  a 
headstone,  having  got  the  worst  of  it.  Meehaul  Lynskey  sat 
on  another  stone  facing  him,  and  they  glared,  sinister  and 
grotesque,  at  each  other. 

"Cahir  Bowes,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
you  are,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  what  I  am." 

"Have  it  whatever  way  you  like,"  said  Cahir  Bowes. 
"What  is  it  that  I  am?" 

"You're  a  gentleman,  a  grand  oul'  stone-breaking  gentle- 
man. That's  what  you  are,  devil  a  other!" 

The  wrinkles  on  the  withered  face  of  Cahir  Bowes  con- 
tracted, his  eyes  stared  across  at  Meehaul  Lynskey,  and  two 
yellow  teeth  showed  between  his  lips.  He  wheezed: 

"And  do  you  know  what  you  are?" 

"I  don't." 

"You're  a  nailer,  that's  what  you  are,  a  damned  nailer." 

They  glared  at  each  other  in  a  quaking,  grim  silence. 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  of  collapse,  of  deadlock,  that 
the  widow  spoke  for  the  first  time.  At  the  first  sound  of  her 
voice  one  of  the  twins  perked  his  head,  his  eyes  going  to  her 
face.  She  said  in  a  tone  as  quiet  as  her  whole  behaviour: 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  go  up  to  the  Tunnel  Road  and  ask 
Malachi  Roohan  where  the  grave  is." 

They  had  all  forgotten  the  oldest  man  of  them  all,  Malachi 
Roohan.  He  would  be  the  last  mortal  man  to  enter  Cloon  na 
Morav.  He  had  been  the  great  friend  of  Mortimer  Hehir,  the 
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weaver,  in  the  days  that  were  over,  and  the  whole  world 
knew  that  Mortimer  Hehir's  knowledge  of  Cloon  na  Morav 
was  perfect.  Maybe  Malachi  Roohan  would  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  him.  And  Malachi  Roohan,  the  cooper,  was 
so  long  bed-ridden  that  those  who  remembered  him  at  all 
thought  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  died  a  long  time  ago. 

"There's  nothing  else  for  it,"  said  one  of  the  twins,  leaving 
down  his  spade,  and  immediately  the  other  twin  laid  his 
spade  beside  it. 

The  two  ancients  on  the  headstones  said  nothing.  Not  even 
they  could  raise  a  voice  against  the  possibilities  of  Malachi 
Roohan,  the  cooper.  By  their  terrible  aged  silence  they  gave 
consent,  and  the  widow  turned  to  walk  out  of  Cloon  na 
Morav.  One  of  the  grave-diggers  took  out  his  pipe.  The  eyes 
of  the  other  followed  the  widow,  he  hesitated,  then  walked 
after  her.  She  became  conscious  of  the  man's  step  behind  her 
as  she  got  upon  the  stile,  and  turned  her  palely  sad  face  upon 
him.  He  stood  awkwardly,  his  eyes  wandering,  then  said: 

"Ask  Malachi  Roohan  where  the  grave  is,  the  exact 
place." 

It  was  to  do  this  the  widow  was  leaving  Cloon  na  Morav; 
she  had  just  announced  that  she  was  going  to  ask  Malachi 
Roohan  where  the  grave  was.  Yet  the  man's  tone  was  that 
of  one  who  was  giving  her  extraordinarily  acute  advice. 
There  was  a  little  half -embarrassed  note  of  confidence  in  his 
tone.  In  a  dim  way  the  widow  thought  that,  maybe,  he  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  stile  in  a  little  awkward  impulse  of 
sympathy.  Men  were  very  curious  in  their  ways  sometimes. 
The  widow  was  a  very  well-mannered  woman,  and  she  tried 
to  look  as  if  she  had  received  a  very  valuable  direction.  She 
said: 

"I  will.  I'll  put  that  question  to  Malachi  Roohan." 

And  then  she  passed  out  over  the  stile. 


The  widow  went  up  the  road,  and  beyond  it  struck  the 
first  of  the  houses  of  the  near-by  town.  She  passed  through 
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faded  streets  in  her  quiet  gait,  moderately  grief -stricken  at 
the  death  of  her  weaver.  She  had  been  his  fourth  wife,  and 
the  widowhoods  of  fourth  wives  have  not  the  rich  abandon, 
the  great  emotional  cataclysm,  of  first,  or  even  second,  widow- 
hoods. It  is  a  little  chastened  in  its  poignancy.  The  widow 
had  a  nice  feeling  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  way  to 
any  of  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  normal  widow- 
hood. She  shrank  from  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  a  fourth  wife.  People's  memories  become  so  extra- 
ordinarily acute  to  family  history  in  times  of  death!  The  wid- 
ow did  not  care  to  come  in  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  surprise  in 
the  gossip  of  the  people  about  the  weaver's  life.  She  had 
heard  snatches  of  such  gossip  at  the  wake  the  night  before. 
She  was  beginning  to  understand  why  people  love  wakes  and 
the  intimate  personalities  of  wakehouses.  People  listen  to,  re- 
member, and  believe  what  they  hear  at  wakes.  It  is  more 
precious  to  them  than  anything  they  ever  hear  in  school, 
church,  or  playhouse.  It  is  hardly  because  they  get  certain 
entertainment  at  the  wake.  It  is  more  because  the  wake  is  a 
grand  review  of  family  ghosts.  There  one  hears  all  the  stories, 
the  little  flattering  touches,  the  little  unflattering  bitternesses, 
the  traditions,  the  astonishing  records,  of  the  clans.  The 
woman  with  a  memory  speaking  to  the  company  from  a 
chair  beside  a  laid-out  corpse  carries  more  authority  than 
the  bishop  allocuting  from  his  chair.  The  wake  is  realism. 
The  widow  had  heard  a  great  deal  at  the  wake  about  the 
clan  of  the  weavers,  and  noted,  without  expressing  any  emo- 
tion, that  she  had  come  into  the  story  not  like  other  women, 
for  anything  personal  to  her  own  womanhood — for  beauty, 
or  high  spirit,  or  temper,  or  faithfulness,  or  unfaithfulness — 
but  simply  because  she  was  a  fourth  wife,  a  kind  of  curiosity, 
the  back-wash  of  Mortimer  Hehir's  romances.  The  widow 
felt  a  remote  sense  of  injustice  in  all  this.  She  had  said  to  her- 
self that  widows  who  had  been  fourth  wives  deserved  more 
sympathy  than  widows  who  had  been  first  wives,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  fourth  widows  had  never  been,  and  could 
never  be  first  wives!  The  thought  confused  her  a  little,  and 
she  did  not  pursue  it,  instinctively  feeling  that  if  she  did 
accept  the  conventional  view  of  her  condition  she  would  only 
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crystallize  her  widowhood  into  a  grievance  that  nobody 
would  try  to  understand,  and  which  would,  accordingly,  be 
merely  useless.  And  what  was  the  good  of  it,  anyhow?  The 
widow  smoothed  her  dark  hair  on  each  side  of  her  head 
under  her  shawl. 

She  had  no  bitter  and  no  sweet  memories  of  the  weaver. 
There  was  nothing  that  was  even  vivid  in  their  marriage. 
She  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  Mortimer  Hehir.  He  had 
not  come  to  her  in  any  fiery  love  impulse.  It  was  the  marriage 
of  an  old  man  with  a  woman  years  younger.  She  had  recog- 
nized him  as  an  old  man  from  first  to  last,  a  man  who  had 
already  been  thrice  through  a  wedded  experience,  and  her 
temperament,  naturally  calm,  had  met  his  half -stormy,  half- 
petulant  character,  without  suffering  any  sort  of  shock.  The 
weaver  had  tried  to  keep  up  to  the  illusion  of  a  perennial 
youth  by  dyeing  his  hair,  and  marrying  one  wife  as  soon  as 
possible  after  another.  The  fourth  wife  had  come  to  him  late 
in  life.  She  had  a  placid  understanding  that  she  was  a  mere 
flattery  to  the  weaver's  truculent  egoism. 

These  thoughts,  in  some  shape  or  other,  occupied,  without 
agitating,  the  mind  of  the  widow  as  she  passed  a  dark 
shadowy  figure  through  streets  that  were  clamorous  in 
their  quietudes,  painful  in  their  lack  of  all  the  purposes  for 
which  streets  have  ever  been  created.  Her  only  emotion  was 
one  which  she  knew  to  be  quite  creditable  to  her  situation:  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  the  weaver  buried  in  the  grave  to  which 
the  respectability  of  his  family  and  the  claims  of  his  ancient 
house  fully  and  fairly  entitled  him  to.  The  proceedings  in 
Cloon  na  Morav  had  been  painful,  even  tragical,  to  the  wid- 
ow. The  weavers  had  always  been  great  authorities  and  zeal- 
ous guardians  of  the  ancient  burial  place.  This  function  had 
been  traditional  and  voluntary  with  them.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  of  the  last  of  them,  Mortimer  Hehir.  He  had  been  the 
greatest  of  all  authorities  on  the  burial  places  of  the  local 
clans.  His  knowledge  was  scientific.  He  had  been  the  grand 
savant  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  He  had  policed  the  place.  Nay, 
he  had  been  its  tyrant.  He  had  over  and  over  again  prevented 
terrible  mistakes,  complications  that  would  have  appalled 
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those  concerned  if  they  were  not  beyond  all  such  concerns. 
The  widow  of  the  weaver  had  often  thought  that  in  his  day 
Mortimer  Hehir  had  made  his  solicilation  for  the  place  a  pas- 
sion, unreasonable,  almost  violent.  They  said  that  all  this  had 
sprung  from  a  fear  that  had  come  to  him  in  his  early  youth 
that  through  some  blunder  an  alien,  an  inferior,  even  an 
enemy,  might  come  to  find  his  way  into  the  family  burial 
place  of  the  weavers.  This  fear  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
And  in  his  later  years  his  pride  in  the  family  burial  place  be- 
came a  worship.  His  trade  had  gone  down,  and  his  pride  had 
gone  up.  The  burial  ground  in  Cloon  na  Morav  was  the 
grand  proof  of  his  aristocracy.  That  was  the  coat-of-arms, 
the  estate,  the  mark  of  high  breeding,  in  the  weavers.  And 
now  the  man  who  had  minded  everybody's  grave  had  not 
been  able  to  mind  his  own.  The  widow  thought  that  it  was 
one  of  those  injustices  which  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  earth.  She  had  felt,  indeed,  that  she  had  been  herself 
slack  not  to  have  learned  long  ago  the  lie  of  this  precious 
grave  from  the  weaver  himself;  and  that  he  himself  had  been 
slack  in  not  properly  instructing  her.  But  that  was  the  way 
in  this  miserable  world!  In  his  passion  for  classifying  the 
rights  of  others,  the  weaver  had  obscured  his  own.  In  his  long 
and  entirely  successful  battle  in  keeping  alien  corpses  out  of 
his  own  aristocratic  pit  he  had  made  his  own  corpse  alien  to 
every  pit  in  the  place.  The  living  high  priest  was  the  dead 
pariah  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  Nobody  could  now  tell  except, 
perhaps,  Malachi  Roohan,  the  precise  spot  which  he  had 
defended  against  the  blunders  and  confusions  of  the  entire 
community,  a  dead-forgetting,  indifferent,  slack  lot! 

The  widow  tried  to  recall  all  she  had  ever  heard  the  weaver 
say  about  his  grave,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  clue,  some- 
thing that  might  be  better  than  the  scandalous  scatter-brained 
efforts  of  Meehaul  Lynskey  and  Cahir  Bowes.  She  remem- 
bered various  detached  things  that  the  weaver,  a  talkative 
man,  had  said  about  his  grave.  Fifty  years  ago  since  that 
grave  had  been  last  opened,  and  it  had  then  been  opened  to 
receive  the  remains  of  his  father.  It  had  been  thirty  years 
previous  to  that  since  it  had  taken  in  his  father,  that  is,  the 
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newly  dead  weaver's  father's  father.  The  weavers  were  a 
long-lived  lot,  and  there  were  not  many  males  of  them;  one 
son  was  as  much  as  any  one  of  them  begot  to  pass  to  the 
succession  of  the  loom;  if  there  were  daughters  they  scat- 
tered, and  their  graves  were  continents  apart.  The  three 
wives  of  the  late  weaver  were  buried  in  the  new  cemetery. 
The  widow  remembered  that  the  weaver  seldom  spoke  of 
them,  and  took  no  interest  in  their  resting  place.  His  heart 
was  in  Cloon  na  Morav  and  the  sweet,  dry,  deep,  aristocratic 
bed  he  had  there  in  reserve  for  himself.  But  all  his  talk  had 
been  generalization.  He  had  never,  that  the  widow  could  re- 
call, said  anything  about  the  site,  about  the  signs  and  mea- 
surements by  which  it  could  be  identified.  No  doubt,  it  had 
been  well  known  to  many  people,  but  they  had  all  died.  The 
weaver  had  never  realized  what  their  slipping  away  might 
mean  to  himself.  The  position  of  the  grave  was  so  intimate 
to  his  own  mind  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  could 
be  obscure  to  the  minds  of  others.  Mortimer  Hehir  had 
passed  away  like  some  learned  and  solitary  astronomer  who 
had  discovered  a  new  star,  hugging  its  beauty,  its  exclusive- 
ness,  its  possession  to  his  heart,  secretly  rejoicing  how  its 
name  would  travel  with  his  own  through  heavenly  space  for 
all  time — and  forgetting  to  mark  its  place  among  the  known 
stars  grouped  upon  his  charts.  Meehaul  Lynskey  and  Cahir 
Bowes  might  now  be  two  seasoned  astronomers  of  venal 
knowledge  looking  for  the  star  which  the  weaver,  in  his  love 
for  ity  had  let  slip  upon  the  mighty  complexity  of  the  skies. 

The  thing  that  is  clearest  to  the  mind  of  a  man  is  often 
the  thing  that  is  most  opaque  to  the  intelligence  of  his  bosom 
companion.  A  saint  may  walk  the  earth  in  the  simple  belief 
that  all  the  world  beholds  his  glowing  halo;  but  all  the  world 
does  not;  if  it  did  the  saint  would  be  stoned.  And  Mortimer 
Hehir  had  been  as  innocently  proud  of  his  grave  as  a  saint 
might  be  ecstatic  of  his  halo.  He  believed  that  when  the  time 
came  he  would  get  a  royal  funeral — a  funeral  fitting  to  the 
last  of  the  line  of  great  Cloon  na  Morav  weavers.  Instead  of 
that  they  had  no  more  idea  of  where  to  bury  him  than  if  he 
had  been  a  wild  tinker  of  the  roads. 

The  widow,  thinking  of  these  things  in  her  own  mind,  was 
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about  to  sigh  when,  behind  a  window  pane,  she  heard  the 
sudden  bubble  of  a  roller  canary's  song.  She  had  reached, 
half  absent-mindedly,  the  home  of  Malachi  Roohan,  the 
cooper. 


The  widow  of  the  weaver  approached  the  door  of  Malachi 
Roohan's  house  with  an  apologetic  step,  pawing  the  thres- 
hold a  little  in  the  manner  of  peasant  women — a  mannerism 
picked  up  from  shy  animals — before  she  stooped  her  head 
and  made  her  entrance. 

Malachi  Roohan's  daughter  withdrew  from  the  fire  a  face 
which  reflected  the  passionate  soul  of  a  cook.  The  face 
cooled  as  the  widow  disclosed  her  business. 

"I  wouldn't  put  it  a-past  my  father  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  grave,"  said  the  daughter  of  the  house,  adding,  "The  Lord 
a  mercy  on  the  weaver." 

She  led  the  widow  into  the  presence  of  the  cooper. 

The  room  was  small  and  low  and  stuffy,  indifferently 
served  with  light  by  an  unopenable  window.  There  was  the 
smell  of  old  age,  of  decay,  in  the  room.  It  brought  almost  a 
sense  of  f aintness  to  the  widow.  She  had  the  feeling  that  God 
had  made  her  to  move  in  the  ways  of  old  men — passionate, 
cantankerous,  egoistic  old  men,  old  men  for  whom  she  was 
always  doing  something,  always  remembering  things,  from 
missing  buttons  to  lost  graves. 

Her  eyes  sought  the  bed  of  Malachi  Roohan  with  an  un- 
emotional, quietly  sceptical  gaze.  But  she  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  the  cooper.  The  daughter  leaned  over  the  bed,  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  then  very  deftly  turned  down  the 
clothes,  revealing  the  bust  of  Malachi  Roohan.  The  widow 
saw  a  weird  face,  not  in  the  least  pale  or  lined,  but  ruddy, 
with  a  mahogany  bald  head,  a  head  upon  which  the  leathery 
skin — for  there  did  not  seem  any  flesh — hardly  concealed 
the  stark  outlines  of  the  skull.  From  the  chin  there  strayed 
a  grey  beard,  the  most  shaken  and  whipped-looking  beard 
that  the  widow  had  ever  seen;  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very  miracle 
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of  a  beard,  for  one  wondered  how  it  had  come  there,  and 
having  come  there,  how  it  continued  to  hang  on,  for  there 
did  not  seem  anything  to  which  it  could  claim  natural  al- 
legiance. The  widow  was  as  much  astonished  at  this  beard  as 
if  she  saw  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot  without  soil.  Through  its 
gaps  she  could  see  the  leather  of  the  skin,  the  bones  of  a 
neck,  which  was  indeed  a  neck.  Over  this  head  and  shoulders 
the  cooper's  daughter  bent  and  shouted  into  a  crumpled  ear. 
A  little  spasm  of  life  stirred  in  the  mummy.  A  low,  mum- 
bling sound  came  from  the  bed.  The  widow  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  that,  perhaps,  she  had  done  wrong  in  remem- 
bering that  the  cooper  was  still  extant.  But  what  else  could 
she  have  done?  If  the  weaver  was  buried  in  a  wrong  grave 
she  did  not  believe  that  his  soul  would  ever  rest  in  peace.  And 
what  could  be  more  dreadful  than  a  soul  wandering  on  the 
howling  winds  of  the  earth?  The  weaver  would  grieve,  even 
in  heaven,  for  his  grave,  grieve,  maybe,  as  bitterly  as  a  saint 
might  grieve  who  had  lost  his  halo.  He  was  a  passionate  old 
man,  such  an  old  man  as  would  have  a  turbulent  spirit.  He 
would  surely — .  The  widow  stifled  the  thoughts  that  flashed 
into  her  mind.  She  was  no  more  superstitious  than  the  rest 
of  us,  but — .  These  vague  and  terrible  fears,  and  her  mod- 
erately decent  sorrow,  were  alike  banished  from  her  mind 
by  what  followed.  The  mummy  on  the  bed  came  to  life.  And, 
what  was  more,  he  did  it  himself.  His  daughter  looked  on 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  sensibilities  had  become  blunted 
by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  various  stages  of  his  resurrec- 
tions. The  widow  gathered  that  the  daughter  had  been  well 
drilled;  she  had  been  taught  how  to  keep  her  place.  She  did 
not  tender  the  slightest  help  to  her  father  as  he  drew  himself 
together  on  the  bed.  He  turned  over  on  his  side,  then  on  his 
back,  and  stealthily  began  to  insinuate  his  shoulder  blades 
on  the  pillow,  pushing  up  his  weird  head  to  the  streak  of  light 
from  the  little  window.  The  widow  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  assist  the  aged  that  she  made  some  involuntary 
movement  of  succour.  Some  half -seen  gesture  by  the  daugh- 
ter, a  sudden  lifting  of  the  eyelids  on  the  face  of  the  patient, 
disclosing  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  gave  the  widow  instinctive 
pause.  She  remained  where  she  was,  aloof  like  the  daughter 
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of  the  house.  And  as  she  caught  the  blue  of  Malachi  Roo- 
han's  eyes  it  broke  upon  the  widow  that  here  in  the  essence 
of  the  cooper  there  lived  a  spirit  of  extraordinary  independ- 
ence. Here,  surely,  was  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  out  for  himself,  who  resented  the  attentions,  even  in 
these  days  of  his  flickering  consciousness.  Up  he  wormed  his 
shoulder  blades,  his  mahogany  skull,  his  leathery  skin,  his 
sensational  eyes,  his  miraculous  beard,  to  the  light  and  to 
the  full  view  of  the  visitor.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  resurrec- 
tion— when  the  cooper  had  drawn  two  long,  stringy  arms 
from  under  the  clothes — his  daughter  made  a  drilled  move- 
ment forward,  seeking  something  in  the  bed.  The  widow  saw 
her  discover  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  this  she  placed  in  the 
hands  of  her  indomitable  father.  The  other  end  of  the  rope 
was  fastened  to  the  iron  rail  of  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
sinews  of  the  patient's  hands  clutched  the  rope,  and  slowly, 
wonderfully,  magically,  as  it  seemed  to  the  widow,  the  cooper 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  in  the  bed.  There  was  dead 
silence  in  the  room  except  for  the  laboured  breathing  of 
the  performer.  The  eyes  of  the  widow  blinked.  Yes,  there 
was  that  ghost  of  a  man  hoisting  himself  up  from  the  dead 
on  a  length  of  rope  reversing  the  usual  procedure.  By  that 
length  of  rope  did  the  cooper  hang  on  to  life,  and  the  effort 
of  life.  It  represented  his  connection  with  the  world,  the 
world  which  had  forgotten  him,  which  marched  past  his 
window  outside  without  knowing  the  stupendous  thing  that 
went  on  in  his  room.  There  he  was,  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  re- 
stored to  view  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  holding  his  grip 
on  life  to  the  last.  It  cost  him  something  to  do  it,  but  he  did  it. 
It  would  take  him  longer  and  longer  every  day  to  grip  along 
that  length  of  rope;  he  would  fail  ell  by  ell,  sinking  back  to 
the  last  helplessness  on  his  rope,  descending  into  eternity  as 
a  vessel  is  lowered  on  a  rope  into  a  dark,  deep  well.  But  there 
he  was  now,  still  able  for  his  work,  unbeholding  to  all,  self- 
dependent  and  alive,  looking  a  little  vaguely  with  his  blue 
eyes  at  the  widow  of  the  weaver.  His  daughter  swiftly  and 
quietly  propped  pillows  at  his  back,  and  she  did  it  with  the 
air  of  one  who  was  allowed  a  special  privilege. 
"Nan!"  called  the  old  man  to  his  daughter. 
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The  widow,  cool-tempered  as  she  was,  almost  jumped  on 
her  feet.  The  voice  was  amazingly  powerful.  It  was  like  a 
shout,  filling  the  little  room  with  vibrations.  For  four  things 
did  the  widow  ever  after  remember  Malachi  Roohan — for 
his  rope,  his  blue  eyes,  his  powerful  voice,  and  his  magic 
beard.  They  were  thrown  on  the  background  of  his  skeleton 
in  powerful  relief. 

"Yes,  Father,"  his  daughter  replied,  shouting  into  his  ear. 
He  was  apparently  very  deaf.  This  infirmity  came  upon  the 
widow  with  a  shock.  The  cooper  was  full  of  physical 
surprises. 

"Who's  this  one?"  the  cooper  shouted,  looking  at  the  wid- 
ow. He  had  the  belief  that  he  was  delivering  an  aside. 

"Mrs.  Hehir." 

"Mrs.  Hehir — what  Hehir  would  she  be?" 

"The  weaver's  wife." 

"The  weaver?  Is  it  Mortimer  Hehir?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"In  troth  I  know  her.  She's  Delia  Morrissey,  that  married 
the  weaver;  Delia  Morrissey  that  he  followed  to  Munster,  a 
raving  lunatic  with  the  dint  of  love." 

A  hot  wave  of  embarrassment  swept  the  widow.  For  a 
moment  she  thought  the  mind  of  the  cooper  was  wandering. 
Then  she  remembered  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  weaver's 
first  wife  was,  indeed,  Delia  Morrissey.  She  had  heard  it,  by 
chance,  once  or  twice. 

"Isn't  it  Delia  Morrissey  herself  we  have  in  it?"  the  old 
man  asked. 

The  widow  whispered  to  the  daughter: 

"Leave  it  so." 

She  shrank  from  a  difficult  discussion  with  the  spectre  on 
the  bed  on  the  family  history  of  the  weaver.  A  sense  of 
shame  came  to  her  that  she  could  be  the  wife  to  a  contem- 
porary of  this  astonishing  old  man  holding  on  to  the  life 
rope. 

"I'm  out!"  shouted  Malachi  Roohan,  his  blue  eyes  lighting 
suddenly.  "Delia  Morrissey  died.  She  was  one  day  eating  her 
dinner  and  a  bone  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  weaver  clapped 
her  on  the  back,  but  it  was  all  to  no  good.  She  choked  to 
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death  before  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  I  remember  that.  And 
the  weaver  himself  near  died  of  grief  after.  But  he  married 
secondly.  Who's  this  he  married  secondly,  Nan?" 

Nan  did  not  know.  She  turned  to  the  widow  for  enlighten- 
ment. The  widow  moistened  her  lips.  She  had  to  concentrate 
her  thoughts  on  a  subject  which,  for  her  own  peace  of  mind, 
she  had  habitually  avoided.  She  hated  genealogy.  She  said  a 
little  nervously: 

"Sara  MacCabe." 

The  cooper's  daughter  shouted  the  name  into  his  ear. 

"So  you're  Sally  MacCabe,  from  Looscaun,  the  one  Morti- 
mer took  off  the  blacksmith?  Well,  well,  that  was  a  great 
business  surely,  the  pair  of  them  hot-tempered  men,  and  your 
own  beauty  going  to  their  heads  like  strong  drink." 

He  looked  at  the  widow,  a  half-sceptical,  half-admiring 
expression  flickering  across  the  leathery  face.  It  was  such 
a  look  as  he  might  have  given  to  Dervorgilla  of  Leinster, 
Deirdre  of  Uladh,  or  Helen  of  Troy. 

The  widow  was  not  the  notorious  Sara  MacCabe  from 
Looscaun;  that  lady  had  been  the  second  wife  of  the  weaver. 
It  was  said  they  had  led  a  stormy  life,  made  up  of  passionate 
quarrels  and  partings,  and  still  more  passionate  reconcilia- 
tions, Sara  MacCabe  from  Looscaun  not  having  quite  for- 
gotten or  wholly  neglected  the  blacksmith  after  her  marriage 
to  the  weaver.  But  the  widow  again  only  whispered  to  the 
cooper's  daughter: 

"Leave  it  so." 

"What  way  is  Mortimer  keeping?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"He's  dead,"  replied  the  daughter. 

The  fingers  of  the  old  man  quivered  on  the  rope. 

"Dead?  Mortimer  Hehir  dead?"  he  cried.  "What  in  the 
name  of  God  happened  him?" 

Nan  did  not  know  what  happened  him.  She  knew  that  the 
widow  would  not  mind,  so,  without  waiting  for  a  prompt, 
she  replied: 

"A  weakness  came  over  him,  a  sudden  weakness." 

"To  think  of  a  man  being  whipped  off  all  of  a  sudden 
like  that!"  cried  the  cooper.  "When  that's  the  way  it  was  with 
Mortimer  Hehir  what  one  of  us  can  be  sure  at  all?  Nan,  none 
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of  us  is  sure!  To  think  of  the  weaver,  with  his  heart  as  strong 
as  a  bull,  going  off  in  a  little  weakness!  It's  the  treacherous 
world  we  live  in,  the  treacherous  world,  surely.  Never  an- 
other yard  of  tweed  will  he  put  up  on  his  old  loom! 
Morty,  Morty,  you  were  a  good  companion,  a  great  warrant 
to  walk  the  hills,  whistling  the  tunes,  pleasant  in  your  con- 
versation and  as  broad-spoken  as  the  Bible." 

"Did  you  know  the  weaver  well,  Father?"  the  daughter 
asked. 

"Who  better?"  he  replied.  "Who  drank  more  pints  with 
him  than  what  myself  did?  And  indeed  it's  to  his  wake  I'd  be 
setting  out,  and  it's  under  his  coffin  my  shoulder  would  be 
going,  if  I  wasn't  confined  to  my  rope." 

He  bowed  his  head  for  a  few  moments.  The  two  women 
exchanged  a  quick,  sympathetic  glance. 

The  breathing  of  the  old  man  was  the  breathing  of  one 
who  slept.  The  head  sank  lower. 

The  widow  said: 

"You  ought  to  make  him  lie  down.  He's  tired." 

The  daughter  made  some  movement  of  dissent;  she  was 
afraid  to  interfere.  Maybe  the  cooper  could  be  very  violent  if 
roused.  After  a  time  he  raised  his  head  again.  He  looked  in 
a  new  mood.  He  was  fresher,  more  wide-awake.  His  beard 
hung  in  wisps  to  the  bedclothes. 

"Ask  him  about  the  grave,"  the  widow  said. 

The  daughter  hesitated  a  moment,  and  in  that  moment 
the  cooper  looked  up  as  if  he  had  heard,  or  partially  heard. 
He  said: 

"If  you  wait  a  minute  now  I'll  tell  you  what  the  weaver 
was."  He  stared  for  some  seconds  at  the  little  window. 

"Oh,  we'll  wait,"  said  the  daughter,  and  turning  to  the 
widow,  added,  "won't  we,  Mrs.  Hehir?" 

"Indeed  we  will  wait,"  said  the  widow. 

"The  weaver,"  said  the  old  man  suddenly,  "was  a 
dream." 

He  turned  his  head  to  the  women  to  see  how  they  had 
taken  it. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a  little  touch  of  laugh- 
ter, "maybe  Mrs.  Hehir  would  not  give  in  to  that." 
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The  widow  moved  her  hands  uneasily  under  her  shawl. 
She  stared  a  little  fearfully  at  the  cooper.  His  blue  eyes  were 
clear  as  lake  water  over  white  sand. 

"Whether  she  gives  in  to  it,  or  whether  she  doesn't  give  in 
to  it,"  said  Malachi  Roohan,  "it's  a  dream  Mortimer  Hehir 
was.  And  his  loom,  and  his  shuttles,  and  his  warping  bars, 
and  his  bobbin,  and  the  threads  that  he  put  upon  the  shifting 
racks,  were  all  a  dream.  And  the  only  thing  he  ever  wove 
upon  his  loom  was  a  dream." 

The  old  man  smacked  his  lips,  his  hard  gums  whacking. 
His  daughter  looked  at  him  with  her  head  a  little  to  one  side. 

"And  what's  more,"  said  the  cooper,  "every  woman  that 
ever  came  into  his  head,  and  every  wife  he  married,  was  a 
dream.  I'm  telling  you  that,  Nan,  and  I'm  telling  it  to  you  of 
the  weaver.  His  life  was  a  dream,  and  his  death  is  a  dream. 
And  his  widow  there  is  a  dream.  And  all  the  world  is  a 
dream.  Do  you  hear  me,  Nan,  this  world  is  all  a  dream?" 

"I  hear  you  very  well,  Father,"  the  daughter  sang  in  a 
piercing  voice. 

The  cooper  raised  his  head  with  a  jerk,  and  his  beard 
swept  forward,  giving  him  an  appearance  of  vivid  energy. 
He  spoke  in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet  blast: 

"And  I'm  a  dream!" 

He  turned  his  blue  eyes  on  the  widow.  An  unnerving 
sensation  came  to  her.  The  cooper  was  the  most  dreadful  old 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  what  he  was  saying  sounded  the 
most  terrible  thing  she  had  ever  listened  to.  He  cried: 

"The  idiot  laughing  in  the  street,  the  king  looking  at  his 
crown,  the  woman  turning  her  head  to  the  sound  of  a  man's 
step,  the  bells  ringing  in  the  belfry,  the  man  walking  his  land, 
the  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  cooper  handling  his  barrel,  the 
Pope  stooping  for  his  red  slippers — they're  all  a  dream.  And 
I'll  tell  you  why  they're  a  dream:  because  this  world  was 
meant  to  be  a  dream." 

"Father,"  said  the  daughter,  "you're  talking  too  much. 
You'll  over-reach  yourself." 

The  old  man  gave  himself  a  little  pull  on  the  rope.  It  was 
his  gesture  of  energy,  a  demonstration  of  the  fine  fettle  he 
was  in.  He  said: 
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"You're  saying  that  because  you  don't  understand  me." 

"I  understand  you  very  well." 

"You  only  think  you  do.  Listen  to  me  now,  Nan.  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me.  You  won't  refuse  me?" 

"I  will  not  refuse  you,  Father;  you  know  very  well  I 
won't." 

"You're  a  good  daughter  to  me,  surely,  Nan.  And  do  what 
I  tell  you  now.  Shut  close  your  eyes.  Shut  them  fast  and  tight. 
No  fluttering  of  the  lids  now." 

"Very  well,  Father." 

The  daughter  closed  her  eyes,  throwing  up  her  face  in  the 
attitude  of  one  blind.  The  widow  was  conscious  of  the 
woman's  strong,  rough  features,  something  good-natured  in 
the  line  of  the  large  mouth.  The  old  man  watched  the  face 
of  his  daughter  with  excitement.  He  asked: 

"What  is  it  that  you  see  now,  Nan?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  Father." 

"In  troth  you  do.  Keep  them  closed  tight  and  you'll  see  it." 

"I  see  nothing  only — " 

"Only  what?  Why  don't  you  say  it?" 

"Only  darkness,  Father." 

"And  isn't  that  something  to  see?  Isn't  it  easier  to  see  dark- 
ness than  to  see  light?  Now,  Nan,  look  into  the  darkness." 

"I'm  looking,  Father." 

"And  think  of  something — anything  at  all — the  stool  be- 
fore the  kitchen  fire  outside." 

"I'm  thinking  of  it." 

"And  do  you  remember  it?" 

"I  do  well." 

"And  when  you  remember  it  what  do  you  want  to  do — 
sit  on  it,  maybe?" 

"No,  Father." 

"And  why  wouldn't  you  want  to  sit  on  it?" 

"Because — because  I'd  like  to  see  it  first,  to  make  sure." 

The  old  man  gave  a  little  crow  of  delight.  He  cried: 

"There  it  is!  You  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  there,  al- 
though you  remember  it  well.  And  that  is  the  way  with 
everything  in  this  world.  People  close  their  eyes  and  they 
are  not  sure  of  anything.  They  want  to  see  it  again  before 
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they  believe.  There  is  Nan,  now,  and  she  does  not  believe  in 
the  stool  before  the  fire,  the  little  stool  she's  looking  at  all 
her  life,  that  her  mother  used  to  seat  her  on  before  the  fire 
when  she  was  a  small  child.  She  closes  her  eyes,  and  it  is 
gone!  And  listen  to  me  now,  Nan — if  you  had  a  man  of 
your  own  and  you  closed  your  eyes  you  wouldn't  be  too  sure 
he  was  the  man  you  remembered,  and  you'd  want  to  open 
your  eyes  and  look  at  him  to  make  sure  he  was  the  man  you 
knew  before  the  lids  dropped  on  your  eyes.  And  if  you  had 
children  about  you  and  you  turned  your  back  and  closed 
your  eyes  and  tried  to  remember  them  you'd  want  to  look  at 
them  to  make  sure.  You'd  be  no  more  sure  of  them  than  you 
are  now  of  the  stool  in  the  kitchen.  One  flash  of  the  eyelids 
and  everything  in  this  world  is  gone." 

"I'm  telling  you,  Father,  you're  talking  too  much." 

"I'm  not  talking  half  enough.  Aren't  we  all  uneasy  about 
the  world,  the  things  in  the  world  that  we  can  only  believe 
in  while  we're  looking  at  them?  From  one  season  of  our  life 
to  another  haven't  we  a  kind  of  belief  that  some  time  we'll 
waken  up  and  find  everything  different?  Didn't  you  ever  feel 
that,  Nan?  Didn't  you  think  things  would  change,  that  the 
world  would  be  a  new  place  altogether,  and  that  all  that  was 
going  on  around  us  was  only  a  business  that  was  doing  us  out 
of  something  else?  We  put  up  with  it  while  the  little  hanker- 
ing is  nibbling  at  the  butt  of  our  hearts  for  the  something 
else!  All  the  men  there  be  who  believe  that  some  day  The 
Thing  will  happen,  that  they'll  turn  round  the  corner  and 
waken  up  in  the  new  great  Street!" 

"And  sure,"  said  the  daughter,  "maybe  they  are  right,  and 
maybe  they  will  waken  up." 

The  old  man's  body  was  shaken  with  a  queer  spasm  of 
laughter.  It  began  under  the  clothes  on  the  bed,  worked  up 
his  trunk,  ran  along  his  stringy  arms,  out  into  the  rope,  and 
the  iron  foot  of  the  bed  rattled.  A  look  of  extraordinarily 
malicious  humour  lit  up  the  vivid  face  of  the  cooper.  The 
widow  beheld  him  with  fascination,  a  growing  sense  of 
alarm.  He  might  say  anything.  He  might  do  anything.  He 
might  begin  to  sing  some  fearful  song.  He  might  leap  out  of 
bed. 
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"Nan,"  he  said,  "do  you  believe  you'll  swing  round  the 
corner  and  waken  up?" 

"Well,"  said  Nan,  hesitating  a  little,  "I  do." 

The  cooper  gave  a  sort  of  peacock  crow  again.  He  cried: 

"Och!  Nan  Roohan  believes  she'll  waken  up!  Waken  up 
from  what?  From  a  sleep  and  from  a  dream,  from  this 
world!  Well,  if  you  believe  that,  Nan  Roohan,  it  shows  you 
know  what's  what.  You  know  what  the  thing  around  you, 
called  the  world,  is.  And  it's  only  dreamers  who  can  hope  to 
waken  up — do  you  hear  me,  Nan;  it's  only  dreamers  who  can 
hope  to  waken  up." 

"I  hear  you,"  said  Nan. 

"The  world  is  only  a  dream,  and  a  dream  is  nothing  at 
all!  We  all  want  to  waken  up  out  of  the  great  nothingness 
of  this  world." 

"And,  please  God,  we  will,"  said  Nan. 

"You  can  tell  all  the  world  from  me,"  said  the  cooper, 
"that  it  won't." 

"And  why  won't  we,  Father?" 

"Because,"  said  the  old  man,  "we  ourselves  are  the  dream. 
When  we're  over  the  dream  is  over  with  us.  That's  why." 

"Father,"  said  the  daughter,  her  head  again  a  little  to  one 
side,  "you  know  a  great  deal." 

"I  know  enough,"  said  the  cooper  shortly. 

"And  maybe  you  could  tell  us  something  about  the 
weaver's  grave.  Mrs.  Hehir  wants  to  know." 

"And  amn't  I  after  telling  you  all  about  the  weaver's 
grave?  Amn't  I  telling  you  it  is  all  a  dream?" 

"You  never  said  that,  Father.  Indeed  you  never  did." 

"I  said  everything  in  this  world  is  a  dream,  and  the 
weaver's  grave  is  in  this  world,  below  in  Cloon  na  Morav." 

"Where  in  Cloon  na  Morav?  What  part  of  it,  Father? 
That  is  what  Mrs.  Hehir  wants  to  know.  Can  you  tell  her?" 

"I  can  tell  her,"  said  Malachi  Roohan.  "I  was  at  his 
father's  burial.  I  remember  it  above  all  burials,  because  that 
was  the  day  the  handsome  girl,  Honor  Costello,  fell  over  a 
grave  and  fainted.  The  sweat  broke  out  on  young  Donohoe 
when  he  saw  Honor  Costello  tumbling  over  the  grave.  Not  a 
marry  would  he  marry  her  after  that,  and  he  sworn  to  it 
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by  the  kiss  of  her  lips.  I'll  marry  no  woman  that  fell  on  a 
grave/  says  Donohoe.  'She'd  maybe  have  a  child  by  me  with 
turned-in  eyes  or  a  twisted  limb.'  So  he  married  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  the  same  morning  Honor  Costello  married  a 
cattle  drover.  Very  well,  then.  Donohoe's  wife  had  no  child 
at  all.  She  was  a  barren  woman.  Do  you  hear  me,  Nan?  A 
barren  woman  she  was.  And  such  childer  as  Honor  Costello 
had  by  the  drover!  Yellow  hair  they  had,  heavy  as  seaweed, 
the  skin  of  them  clear  as  the  wind,  and  limbs  as  clean  as  a 
whistle!  It  was  said  the  drover  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Danes, 
and  it  broke  out  in  Honor  Costello's  family!" 

"Maybe,"  said  the  daughter,  "they  were  Vikings." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  cried  the  old  man  testily.  "Ain't 
I  telling  you  it's  Danes  they  were.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  a 
greater  miracle?" 

"No  one  ever  did,"  said  the  daughter,  and  both  women 
clicked  their  tongues  to  express  sympathetic  wonder  at  the 
tale. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what  saved  Honor  Costello,"  said  the 
cooper.  "When  she  fell  in  Cloon  na  Morav  she  turned  her 
cloak  inside  out." 

"What  about  the  weaver's  grave,  Father?  Mrs.  Hehir 
wants  to  know." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  widow;  his  blue  eyes  searched 
her  face  and  her  figure;  the  expression  of  satirical  admira- 
tion flashed  over  his  features.  The  nostrils  of  the  nose 
twitched.  He  said: 

"So  that's  the  end  of  the  story!  Sally  MacCabe,  the  black- 
smith's favourite,  wants  to  know  where  she'll  sink  the  weaver 
out  of  sight!  Great  battles  were  fought  in  Looscaun  over 
Sally  MacCabe!  The  weaver  thought  his  heart  would  burst, 
and  the  blacksmith  damned  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  Sally 
MacCabe's  idle  hours." 

"Father,"  said  the  daughter  of  the  house,  "let  the  dead 
rest." 

"Ay,"  said  Malachi  Roohan,  "let  the  foolish  dead  rest. 
The  dream  of  Looscaun  is  over.  And  now  the  pale  woman  is 
looking  for  the  black  weaver's  grave.  Well,  good  luck  to  her!" 

The  cooper  was  taken  with  another  spasm  of  grotesque 
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laughter.  The  only  difference  was  that  this  time  it  began  by 
the  rattling  of  the  rail  of  the  bed,  travelled  along  the  rope, 
down  his  stringy  arms  dying  out  somewhere  in  his  legs  in 
the  bed.  He  smacked  his  lips,  a  peculiar  harsh  sound,  as  if 
there  was  not  much  meat  to  it. 

"Do  I  know  where  Mortimer  Hehir's  grave  is?"  he  said 
ruminatingly.  "Do  I  know  where  me  rope  is?" 

"Where  is  it,  then?"  his  daughter  asked.  Her  patience 
was  great. 

"I'll  tell  you  that,"  said  the  cooper.  "It's  under  the  elm 
tree  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  That's  where  it  is  surely.  There 
was  never  a  weaver  yet  that  did  not  find  rest  under  the  elm 
tree  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  There  they  all  went  as  surely  as  the 
buds  came  on  the  branches.  Let  Sally  MacCabe  put  poor 
Morty  there;  let  her  give  him  a  tear  or  two  in  memory  of  the 
days  that  his  heart  was  ready  to  burst  for  her,  and  believe 
you  me  no  ghost  will  ever  haunt  her.  No  dead  man  ever  yet 
came  back  to  look  upon  a  woman!" 

A  furtive  sigh  escaped  the  widow.  With  her  handkerchief 
she  wiped  a  little  perspiration  from  both  sides  of  her  nose. 
The  old  man  wagged  his  head  sympathetically.  He  thought 
she  was  the  long  dead  Sally  MacCabe  lamenting  the  weaver! 
The  widow's  emotion  arose  from  relief  that  the  mystery 
of  the  grave  had  at  last  been  cleared  up.  Yet  her  dealings  with 
old  men  had  taught  her  caution.  Quite  suddenly  the  memory 
of  the  handsome  dark  face  of  the  grave-digger  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  stile  came  back  to  her.  She  remembered  that 
he  said  something  about  "the  exact  position  of  the  grave." 
The  widow  prompted  yet  another  question: 

"What  position  under  the  elm  tree?" 

The  old  man  listened  to  the  question;  a  strained  look  came 
into  his  face. 
.  "Position  of  what?"  he  asked. 

"Of  the  grave." 

"Of  what  grave?" 

"The  weaver's  grave." 

Another  spasm  seized  the  old  frame,  but  this  time  it  came 
from  no  aged  merriment.  It  gripped  his  skeleton  and  shook 
it.  It  was  as  if  some  invisible  powerful  hand  had  suddenly 
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taken  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shaken  him.  His 
knuckles  rattled  on  the  rope.  They  had  an  appalling  sound. 
A  horrible  feeling  came  to  the  widow  that  the  cooper  would 
fall  to  pieces  like  a  bag  of  bones.  He  turned  his  face  to  his 
daughter.  Great  tears  had  welled  into  the  blue  eyes,  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  childish  petulance,  then  of  acute 
suffering. 

"What  are  you  talking  to  me  of  graves  for?"  he  asked, 
and  the  powerful  voice  broke.  "Why  will  you  be  tormenting 
me  like  this?  It's  not  going  to  die  I  am,  is  it?  Is  it  going  to 
die  I  am,  Nan?" 

The  daughter  bent  over  him  as  she  might  bend  over  a 
child.  She  said: 

"Indeed,  there's  great  fear  of  you.  Lie  down  and  rest 
yourself.  Fatigued  out  and  out  you  are." 

The  grip  slowly  slackened  on  the  rope.  He  sank  back, 
quite  helpless,  a  little  whimper  breaking  from  him.  The 
daughter  stooped  lower,  reaching  for  a  pillow  that  had  fal- 
len in  by  the  wall.  A  sudden  sharp  snarl  sounded  from  the 
bed,  and  it  dropped  from  her  hand. 

"Don't  touch  me!"  the  cooper  cried.  The  voice  was  again 
restored,  powerful  in  its  command.  And  to  the  amazement 
of  the  widow  she  saw  him  again  grip  along  the  rope  and 
rise  in  the  bed. 

"Amn't  I  tired  telling  you  not  to  touch  me?"  he  cried. 
"Have  I  any  business  talking  to  you  at  all?  Is  it  gone  my 
authority  is  in  this  house?" 

He  glared  at  his  daughter,  his  eyes  red  with  anger,  like  a 
dog  crouching  in  his  kennel,  and  the  daughter  stepped  back, 
a  wry  smile  on  her  large  mouth.  The  widow  stepped  back 
with  her,  and  for  a  moment  he  held  the  women  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  by  his  angry  red  eyes.  Another  growl  and 
the  cooper  sank  back  inch  by  inch  on  the  rope.  In  all  her  ex- 
perience of  old  men  the  widow  had  never  seen  anything 
like  this  old  man;  his  resurrections  and  his  collapse.  When 
he  was  quite  down  the  daughter  gingerly  put  the  clothes 
over  his  shoulders  and  then  beckoned  the  widow  out  of  the 
room. 
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The  widow  left  the  house  of  Malachi  Roohan,  the  cooper 
with  the  feeling  that  she  had  discovered  the  grave  of  an  old 
man  by  almost  killing  another. 


The  widow  walked  along  the  streets,  outwardly  calm,  in- 
wardly confused.  Her  first  thought  was  "the  day  is  going  on 
me!"  There  were  many  things  still  to  be  done  at  home;  she 
remembered  the  weaver  lying  there,  quiet  at  last,  the  candles 
lighting  about  him,  the  brown  habit  over  him,  a  crucifix  in 
his  hands — everything  as  it  should  be.  It  seemed  ages  to  the 
widow  since  he  had  really  fallen  ill.  He  was  very  exacting 
and  peevish  all  that  time.  His  death  agony  had  been  pro- 
tracted, almost  melodramatically  violent.  A  few  times  the 
widow  had  nearly  run  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  weaver 
to  fight  the  death  battle  alone.  But  her  common  sense,  her 
good  nerves,  and  her  religious  convictions  had  stood  to  her, 
and  when  she  put  the  pennies  on  the  weaver's  eyes  she  was 
glad  she  had  done  her  duty  to  the  last.  She  was  glad  now 
that  she  had  taken  the  search  for  the  grave  out  of  the  hands 
of  Meehaul  Lynskey  and  Cahir  Bowes;  Malachi  Roohan  had 
been  a  sight,  and  she  would  never  forget  him,  but  he  had 
known  what  nobody  else  knew.  The  widow,  as  she  ascended 
a  little  upward  sweep  of  the  road  to  Cloon  na  Morav,  noted 
that  the  sky  beyond  it  was  more  vivid,  a  red  band  of  light 
having  struck  across  the  grey-blue,  just  on  the  horizon.  Up 
against  this  red  background  was  the  dark  outline  of  land- 
scape, and  especially  Cloon  na  Morav.  She  kept  her  eyes 
upon  it  as  she  drew  nearer.  Objects  that  were  vague  on  the 
landscape  began  to  bulk  up  with  more  distinction. 

She  noted  the  back  wall  of  Cloon  na  Morav,  its  green 
lichen  more  vivid  under  the  red  patch  of  the  skyline.  And 
presently,  above  the  green  wall,  black  against  the  vivid  sky, 
she  saw  elevated  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  black  cockroaches. 
On  it  were  perched  two  drab  figures,  so  grotesque,  so  still, 
that  they  seemed  part  of  the  thing  itself.  One  figure  was 
sloping  out  from  the  end  of  the  tombstone  so  curiously  that 
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for  a  moment  the  widow  thought  it  was  a  man  who  had 
reached  down  from  the  table  to  see  what  was  under  it.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  table  was  a  slender  warped  figure,  and  as 
the  widow  gazed  upon  it  she  saw  a  sign  of  animation.  The 
head  and  face,  bleak  in  their  outlines,  were  raised  up  in  a 
gesture  of  despair.  The  face  was  turned  flush  against  the 
sky,  so  much  so  that  the  widow's  eyes  instinctively  sought 
the  sky  too.  Above  the  slash  of  red,  in  the  west,  was  a  single 
star,  flashing  so  briskly  and  so  freshly  that  it  might  have 
never  shone  before.  For  all  the  widow  knew,  it  might  have 
been  a  young  star  frolicking  in  the  heavens  with  all  the  joy 
of  youth.  Was  that,  she  wondered,  at  what  the  old  man,  Mee- 
haul  Lynskey,  was  gazing.  He  was  very,  very  old,  and  the 
star  was  very,  very  young!  Was  there  some  protest  in  the  ges- 
ture of  the  head  he  raised  to  that  thing  in  the  sky;  was  there 
some  mockery  in  the  sparkle  of  the  thing  of  the  sky  for  the 
face  of  the  man?  Why  should  a  star  be  always  young,  a  man 
aged  so  soon?  Should  not  a  man  be  greater  than  a  star?  Was 
it  this  Meehaul  Lynskey  was  thinking?  The  widow  could  not 
say,  but  something  in  the  thing  awed  her.  She  had  thf  sen- 
sation of  one  who  surprises  a  man  in  some  act  that  lifts  him 
above  the  commonplaces  of  existence.  It  was  as  if  Meehaul 
Lynskey  were  discovered  prostrate  before  some  altar,  in  the 
throes  of  a  religious  agony.  Old  men  were,  the  widow  felt, 
very,  very  strange,  and  she  did  not  know  that  she  would  ever 
understand  them.  As  she  looked  at  the  bleak  head  of  Mee- 
haul Lynskey,  up  against  the  vivid  patch  of  the  sky,  she  won- 
dered if  there  could  really  be  something  in  that  head  which 
would  make  him  as  great  as  a  star,  immortal  as  a  star?  Sud- 
denly Meehaul  Lynskey  made  a  movement.  The  widow  saw 
it  quite  distinctly.  She  saw  the  arm  raised,  the  hand  go  out, 
with  its  crooked  fingers,  in  one,  two,  three  quick,  short  taps 
in  the  direction  of  the  star.  The  widow  stood  to  watch,  and 
the  gesture  was  so  familiar,  so  homely,  so  personal,  that  it 
was  quite  understandable  to  her.  She  knew  then  that  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  was  not  thinking  of  any  great  things  at  all.  He 
was  only  a  nailer!  And  seeing  the  Evening  Star  sparkle  in 
the  sky  he  had  only  thought  of  his  workshop,  of  the  bellows, 
the  irons,  the  fire,  the  sparks,  and  the  glowing  iron  which 
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might  be  made  into  a  nail  while  it  was  hot!  He  had  in 
imagination  seized  a  hammer  and  made  a  blow  across  inter- 
stellar space  at  Venus!  All  the  beauty  and  youth  of  the  star 
frolicking  on  the  pale  sky  above  the  slash  of  vivid  redness 
had  only  suggested  to  him  the  making  of  yet  another  nail! 
If  Meehaul  Lynskey  could  push  up  his  scarred  yellow  face 
among  the  stars  of  the  sky  he  would  only  see  in  them  the 
sparks  of  his  little  smithy. 

Cahir  Bowes  was,  the  widow  thought,  looking  down  at  the 
earth,  from  the  other  end  of  the  tombstone,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  hard  things  there  which  he  could  smash  up.  The 
old  men  had  their  backs  turned  upon  each  other.  Very  likely 
they  had  had  another  discussion  since,  which  ended  in  this 
attitude  of  mutual  contempt.  The  widow  was  conscious  again 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  old  men,  but  not  much  resentful 
of  it.  She  was  too  long  accustomed  to  them  to  have  any  great 
sense  of  revolt.  Her  emotion,  if  it  could  be  called  an  emo- 
tion, was  a  settled,  dull  toleration  of  all  their  little  bigotries. 

She  had  put  her  hand  on  the  stile  for  the  second  time  that 
day,  and  again  raised  her  palely  sad  face  over  the  graveyard 
of  Cloon  na  Morav.  As  she  did  so  she  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinary experience  of  the  whole  day's  sensations.  It  was 
such  a  sensation  as  gave  her  at  once  a  wonderful  sense  of 
the  reality  and  the  unreality  of  life.  She  paused  on  the  stile, 
and  had  a  clear  insight  into  something  that  had  up  to  this 
moment  been  obscure.  And  no  sooner  had  the  thing  become 
definite  and  clear  than  a  sense  of  the  wonder  of  life  came  to 
her.  It  was  all  very  like  the  dream  Malachi  Roohan  had 
talked  about. 

In  the  pale  grass,  under  the  vivid  colours  of  the  sky,  the 
two  grave-diggers  were  lying  on  their  backs,  staring  silently 
up  at  the  heavens.  The  widow  looked  at  them  as  she  paused 
on  the  stile.  Her  thoughts  of  these  men  had  been  indifferent, 
subconscious,  up  to  this  instant.  They  were  handsome  young 
men.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  only  one  of  them  the  widow 
would  have  been  more  attentive.  The  dark  handsomeness 
did  not  seem  the  same  thing  when  repeated.  Their  beauty,  if 
one  could  call  it  beauty,  had  been  collective,  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  of  dark,  velvety  pansies,  the  distinctive  marks  of 
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one  faithfully  duplicated  on  the  other.  The  good  looks  of  one 
had,  to  the  mind  of  the  widow,  somehow  nullified  the  good 
looks  of  the  other.  There  was  too  much  borrowing  of  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  in  their  well-favoured  features.  The  first  grave- 
digger  spoiled  the  illusion  of  individuality  in  the  second 
grave-digger.  The  widow  had  not  thought  so,  but  she  would 
have  agreed  if  anybody  had  whispered  to  her  that  a  good- 
looking  man  who  wanted  to  win  favour  with  a  woman  should 
never  have  so  complete  a  twin  brother.  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  woman  to  part  tenderly  with  a  man,  and,  if  she  met  his 
image  and  likeness  around  the  corner,  knock  him  down. 
There  is  nothing  more  powerful,  but  nothing  more  delicate, 
in  life  than  the  valves  of  individuality.  To  create  the  impres- 
sion that  humanity  was  a  thing  which  could  be  turned  out 
like  a  coinage  would  be  to  ruin  the  whole  illusion  of  life.  The 
twin  grave-diggers  had  created  some  sort  of  such  impression, 
vague,  and  not  very  insistent,  in  the  mind  of  the  widow,  and 
it  had  made  her  lose  any  special  interest  in  them.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  she  hesitated  on  the  stile,  all  this  was  swept  from  her 
mind  at  a  stroke.  That  most  subtle  and  powerful  of  all  things, 
personality,  sprang  silently  from  the  twins  and  made  them, 
to  the  mind  of  the  widow,  things  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
two  men  lay  at  length,  and  exactly  the  same  length  and  bulk, 
in  the  long,  grey  grass.  But,  as  the  widow  looked  upon  them, 
one  twin  seemed  conscious  of  her  presence,  while  the  other 
continued  his  absorption  in  the  heavens  above.  The  supreme 
twin  turned  his  head,  and  his  soft,  velvety  brown  eyes  met 
the  eyes  of  the  widow.  There  was  welcome  in  the  man's  eyes. 
The  widow  read  that  welcome  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken 
his  thoughts.  The  next  moment  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
smiling.  He  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then,  self-conscious, 
pulled  up.  If  he  had  only  jumped  up  and  smiled  the  widow 
would  have  understood.  But  those  few  eager  steps  forward 
and  then  that  stock  stillness!  The  other  twin  rose  reluctantly, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  widow  was  conscious  of  even  physical 
differences  in  the  brothers.  The  eyes  were  not  the  same.  No 
such  velvety  soft  lights  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  second  one. 
He  was  more  sheepish.  He  was  more  phlegmatic.  He  was 
only  a  plagiarism  of  the  original  man!  The  widow  wondered 
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how  she  had  not  seen  all  this  before.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  twins  was  only  skin  deep.  The  two  old  men,  at  the 
moment  the  second  twin  rose,  detached  themselves  slowly, 
almost  painfully,  from  their  tombstone,  and  all  moved  for- 
ward to  meet  the  widow.  The  widow,  collecting  her  thoughts, 
piloted  her  skirts  modestly  about  her  legs  as  she  got  down 
from  the  narrow  stonework  of  the  stile  and  stumbled  into 
the  contrariness  of  Cloon  na  Morav.  A  wild  sense  of  satis- 
faction swept  her  that  she  had  come  back  the  bearer  of 
useful  information. 

"Well,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "did  you  see  Malachi 
Roohan?"  The  widow  looked  at  his  scorched,  sceptical,  yel- 
low face,  and  said: 

"I  did." 

"Had  he  any  word  for  us?" 

"He  had.  He  remembers  the  place  of  the  weaver's  grave." 
The  widow  looked  a  little  vaguely  about  Cloon  na  Morav. 

"What  does  he  say?" 

"He  says  it's  under  the  elm  tree." 

There  was  silence.  The  stone-breaker  swung  about  on  his 
legs,  his  head  making  a  semi-circular  movement  over  the 
ground,  and  his  sharp  eyes  were  turned  upward,  as  if  he 
were  searching  the  heavens  for  an  elm  tree.  The  nailer 
dropped  his  underjaw  and  stared  tensely  across  the  ground, 
blankly,  patiently,  like  a  fisherman  on  the  edge  of  the  shore 
gazing  over  an  empty  sea.  The  grave-digger  turned  his  head 
away  shyly,  like  a  boy,  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  the  con- 
fusion of  the  widow;  the  man  was  full  of  the  most  delicate 
mannerisms.  The  other  grave-digger  settled  into  a  stolid  atti- 
tude, then  the  skin  bunched  up  about  his  brown  eyes  in  puc- 
kers of  humour.  A  miserable  feeling  swept  the  widow.  She 
had  the  feeling  that  she  stood  on  the  verge  of  some  collapse. 

"Under  the  elm  tree,"  mumbled  the  stone-breaker. 

"That's  what  he  said,"  added  the  widow.  "Under  the  elm 
tree  of  Cloon  na  Morav." 

"Well,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "when  you  find  the  elm  tree 
you'll  find  the  grave." 

The  widow  did  not  know  what  an  elm  tree  was.  Nothing 
had  ever  happened  in  life  as  she  knew  it  to  render  any  special 
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knowledge  of  trees  profitable,  and  therefore  desirable.  Trees 
were  good;  they  made  nice  firing  when  chopped  up;  timber, 
and  all  that  was  fashioned  out  of  timber,  came  from  trees. 
This  knowledge  the  widow  had  accepted  as  she  had  accepted 
all  the  other  remote  phenomena  of  the  world  into  which  she 
had  been  born.  But  that  trees  should  have  distinctive  names, 
that  they  should  have  family  relationships,  seemed  to  the 
mind  of  the  widow  only  an  unnecessary  complication  of  the 
affairs  of  the  universe.  What  good  was  it?  She  could  under- 
stand calling  fruit  trees  fruit  trees  and  all  other  kinds  simply 
trees.  But  that  one  should  be  an  elm  and  another  an  ash,  that 
there  should  be  name  after  name,  species  after  species,  giv- 
ing them  peculiarities  and  personalities,  was  one  of  the 
things  that  the  widow  did  not  like.  And  at  this  moment,  when 
the  elm  tree  of  Malachi  Roohan  had  raised  a  fresh  problem 
in  Cloon  na  Morav,  the  likeness  of  old  men  to  old  trees — 
their  crankiness,  their  complexity,  their  angles,  their  very 
barks,  bulges,  gnarled  twistiness,  and  kinks — was  very  close, 
and  brought  a  sense  of  oppression  to  the  sorely-tried  brain 
of  the  widow. 

"Under  the  elm  tree,"  repeated  Meehaul  Lynskey.  "The 
elm  tree  of  Cloon  na  Morav."  He  broke  into  an  aged  cackle 
of  a  laugh.  "If  I  was  any  good  at  all  at  making  a  rhyme  I'd 
make  one  about  that  elm  tree,  devil  a  other  but  I  would." 

The  widow  looked  around  Cloon  na  Morav,  and  her  eyes, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  were  consciously  searching  for 
trees.  If  there  were  numerous  trees  there  she  could  under- 
stand how  easy  it  might  be  for  Malachi  Roohan  to  make  a 
mistake.  He  might  have  mistaken  some  other  sort  of  tree  for 
an  elm — the  widow  felt  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  other 
trees  very  like  an  elm.  In  fact,  she  reasoned  that  other  trees, 
do  their  best,  could  not  help  looking  like  an  elm.  There  must 
be  thousands  and  millions  of  people  like  herself  in  the  world 
who  pass  through  life  in  the  belief  that  a  certain  kind  of  tree 
was  an  elm  when,  in  reality,  it  may  be  an  ash  or  an  oak  or  a 
chestnut  or  a  beech,  or  even  a  poplar,  a  birch,  or  a  yew. 
Malachi  Roohan  was  never  likely  to  allow  anybody  to  amend 
his  knowledge  of  an  elm  tree.  He  would  let  go  his  rope  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  an  elm  tree  in  Cloon  na  Morav,  and  that 
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under  it  was  the  weaver's  grave — that  is,  if  Malachi  Roohan 
had  not,  in  some  ghastly  aged  kink,  invented  the  thing.  The 
widow,  not  sharply,  but  still  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
thing,  grasped  that  a  dispute  about  trees  would  be  the  very 
sort  of  dispute  in  which  Meehaul  Lynskey  and  Cahir  Bowes 
would,  like  the  very  old  men  that  they  were,  have  revelled. 
Under  the  impulse  of  the  message  she  had  brought  from  the 
cooper  they  would  have  launched  out  into  another  powerful 
struggle  from  tree  to  tree  in  Cloon  na  Morav;  they  would 
again  have  strewn  the  place  with  the  corpses  of  slain  argu- 
ments, and  in  the  net  result  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
establish  anything  either  about  elm  trees  or  about  the 
weaver's  grave.  The  slow,  sad  gaze  of  the  widow  for  trees  in 
Cloon  na  Morav  brought  to  her,  in  these  circumstances,  both 
pain  and  relief.  It  was  a  relief  that  Meehaul  Lynskey  and 
Cahir  Bowes  could  not  challenge  each  other  to  a  battle  of 
trees;  it  was  a  pain  that  the  tree  of  Malachi  Roohan  was  no- 
where in  sight.  The  widow  could  see  for  herself  that  there 
was  not  any  sort  of  a  tree  in  Cloon  na  Morav.  The  ground 
was  enclosed  upon  three  sides  by  walls,  on  the  fourth  by  a 
hedge  of  quicks.  Not  even  old  men  could  transform  a  hedge 
into  an  elm  tree.  Neither  could  they  make  the  few  struggling 
briars  clinging  about  the  railings  of  the  sepulchres  into  any- 
thing except  briars.  The  elm  tree  of  Malachi  Roohan  was 
now  non-existent.  Nobody  would  ever  know  whether  it  had 
or  had  not  ever  existed.  The  widow  would  as  soon  give  the 
soul  of  the  weaver  to  the  howling  winds  of  the  world  as  go 
back  and  interview  the  cooper  again  on  the  subject. 

"Old  Malachi  Roohan,"  said  Cahir  Bowes  with  tolerant 
decision,  "is  doting." 

"The  nearest  elm  tree  I  know,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  "is 
half  a  mile  away." 

"The  one  above  at  Carragh?"  questioned  Cahir  Bowes. 

"Ay,  beside  the  mill." 

No  more  was  to  be  said.  The  riddle  of  the  weaver's  grave 
was  still  the  riddle  of  the  weaver's  grave.  Cloon  na  Morav 
kept  its  secret.  But,  nevertheless,  the  weaver  would  have  to  be 
buried.  He  could  not  be  housed  indefinitely.  Taking  courage 
from  all  the  harrowing  aspects  of  the  deadlock,  Meehaul 
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Lynskey  went  back,  plump  and  courageously  to  his  original 
allegiance. 

"The  grave  of  the  weaver  is  there,"  he  said,  and  he  struck 
out  his  hooked  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  sod  which  the  grave-diggers  had  made  under  pressure 
of  his  earlier  enthusiasm. 

Cahir  Bowes  turned  on  him  with  a  withering,  quavering 
glance. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  that  God  would  strike  you  where  you 
stand?"  he  demanded. 

"I'm  not — not  a  bit  afraid,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey.  "It's 
the  weaver's  grave." 

"You  say  that,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "after  what  we  all  saw 
and  what  we  all  heard?" 

"I  do,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey,  stoutly.  He  wiped  his  lips 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  launched  out  into  one  of  his 
arguments,  arguments,  as  usual,  packed  with  particulars. 

"I  saw  the  weaver's  father  lowered  in  that  place.  And  I'll 
tell  you,  what's  more,  it  was  Father  Owen  MacCarthy  that 
read  over  him,  he  a  young  red-haired  curate  in  this  place  at 
the  time,  long  before  ever  he  became  parish  priest  of  Bene- 
log.  There  was  I,  standing  in  this  exact  spot,  a  young  man, 
too,  with  a  light  moustache,  holding  me  hat  in  me  hand,  and 
there  one  side  of  me — maybe  five  yards  from  the  marble 
stone  of  the  Keernahans — was  Patsy  Curtin  that  drank  him- 
self to  death  after,  and  on  the  other  side  of  me  was  Honor 
Costello,  that  fell  on  the  grave  and  married  the  cattle  drover, 
a  big,  loose-shouldered  Dane." 

Patiently,  half  absent-mindedly,  listening  to  the  renewal 
of  the  dispute,  the  widow  remembered  the  words  of  Malachi 
Roohan,  and  his  story  of  Honor  Costello,  who  fell  on  the 
grave  over  fifty  years  ago.  What  memories  these  old  men  had! 
How  unreliable  they  were,  and  yet  flashing  out  astounding 
corroborations  of  each  other.  Maybe  there  was  something 
in  what  Meehaul  Lynskey  was  saying.  Maybe — but  the 
widow  checked  her  thoughts.  What  was  the  use  of  it  all?  This 
grave  could  not  be  the  weaver's  grave;  it  had  been  grimly 
demonstrated  to  them  all  that  it  was  full  of  stout  coffins.  The 
widow,  with  a  gesture  of  agitation,  smoothed  her  hair  down 
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the  gentle  slope  of  her  head  under  the  shawl.  As  she  did  so 
her  eyes  caught  the  eyes  of  the  grave-digger;  he  was  looking 
at  her!  He  withdrew  his  eyes  at  once,  and  began  to  twitch 
the  ends  of  his  dark  moustache  with  his  fingers. 

"If,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "this  be  the  grave  of  the  weaver, 
what's  Julia  Rafferty  doing  in  it?  Answer  me  that,  Meehaul 
Lynskey." 

"I  don't  know  what's  she  doing  in  it,  and  what's  more,  I 
don't  care.  And  believe  you  my  word,  many  a  queer  thing 
happened  in  Cloon  na  Morav  that  had  no  right  to  happen  in 
it.  Julia  Rafferty,  maybe,  isn't  the  only  one  that  is  where  she 
had  no  right  to  be." 

"Maybe  she  isn't,"  said  Cahir  Bowes,  "but  it's  there  she  is, 
anyhow,  and  I'm  thinking  it's  there  she's  likely  to  stay." 

"If  she's  in  the  weaver's  grave,"  cried  Meehaul  Lynskey, 
"what  I  say  is,  out  with  her!" 

"Very  well,  then,  Meehaul  Lynskey.  Let  you  yourself  be 
the  powerful  man  to  deal  with  Julia  Rafferty.  But  remember 
this,  and  remember  it's  my  word,  that  touch  one  bone  in  this 
place  and  you  touch  all." 

"No  fear  at  all  have  I  to  right  a  wrong.  I'm  no  backslider 
when  it  comes  to  justice,  and  justice  I'll  see  done  among 
the  living  and  the  dead." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  me  hearty  fellow.  If  Julia  herself  is  in 
the  wrong  place  somebody  else  must  be  in  her  own  place, 
and  you'll  be  following  one  rightment  with  another  wrong- 
ment  until  in  the  end  you'll  go  mad  with  the  tangle  of  dead 
men's  wrongs.  That's  the  end  that's  in  store  for  you,  Meehaul 
Lynskey." 

Meehaul  Lynskey  spat  on  his  fist  and  struck  out  with  the 
hooked  fingers.  His  blood  was  up. 

"That  I  may  be  as  dead  as  my  father!"  he  began  in  a  tra- 
ditional oath,  and  at  that  Cahir  Bowes  gave  a  little  cry  and 
raised  his  stick  with  a  battle  flourish.  They  went  up  and  down 
the  dips  of  the  ground,  rising  and  falling  on  the  waves  of 
their  anger,  and  the  widow  stood  where  she  was,  miserable 
and  downhearted,  her  feet  growing  stone  cold  from  the 
chilly  dampness  of  the  ground.  The  twin  who  did  not  now 
count  took  out  his  pipe  and  lit  it,  looking  at  the  old  men  with 
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a  stolid  gaze.  The  twin  who  now  counted  walked  uneasily 
away,  bit  an  end  off  a  chunk  of  tobacco,  and  came  to  stand 
in  the  ground  in  a  line  with  the  widow,  looking  on  with  her 
several  feet  away;  but  again  the  widow  was  conscious  of  the 
man's  growing  sympathy. 

"They're  a  nice  pair  of  boyos,  them  two  old  lads,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  widow.  He  turned  his  head  to  her.  He  was 
very  handsome. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  find  it?"  she  asked.  Her  voice  was 
a  little  nervous,  and  the  man  shifted  on  his  feet,  nervously 
responsive. 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  he  said.  "You'd  never  know  what  to 
think.  Two  old  lads,  the  like  of  them,  do  be  very  tricky." 

"God  grant  they'll  get  it,"  said  the  widow. 

"God  grant,"  said  the  grave-digger. 

But  they  didn't.  They  only  got  exhausted  as  before, 
wheezing  and  coughing,  and  glaring  at  each  other  as  they  sat 
down  on  two  mounds. 

The  grave-digger  turned  to  the  widow. 

She  was  aware  of  the  nice  warmth  of  his  brown  eyes. 

"Are  you  waking  the  weaver  again  tonight?"  he  asked. 

"I  am,"  said  the  widow. 

"Well,  maybe  some  person — some  old  man  or  woman 
from  the  country — may  turn  up  and  be  able  to  tell  where  the 
grave  is.  You  could  make  inquiries." 

"Yes,"  said  the  widow,  but  without  any  enthusiasm,  "I 
could  make  inquiries." 

The  grave-digger  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  said  more 
sympathetically,  "We  could  all,  maybe,  make  inquiries." 
There  was  a  softer  personal  note,  a  note  of  adventure,  in 
the  voice. 

The  widow  turned  her  head  to  the  man  and  smiled  at  him 
quite  frankly. 

"I'm  beholding  to  you,"  she  said  and  then  added  with  a 
little  wounded  sigh,  "Everyone  is  very  good  to  me." 

The  grave-digger  twirled  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 

Cahir  Bowes,  who  had  heard,  rose  from  his  mound  and 
said  briskly,  "I'll  agree  to  leave  it  at  that."  His  air  was  that 
of  one  who  had  made  an  extraordinary  personal  sacrifice. 
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What  he  was  really  thinking  was  that  he  would  have  another 
great  day  of  it  with  Meehaul  Lynskey  in  Cloon  na  Morav 
tomorrow.  He'd  show  that  oul'  fellow,  Lynskey,  what  stuff 
Boweses  were  made  of. 

"And  I'm  not  against  it,"  said  Meehaul  Lynskey.  He  took 
the  tone  of  one  who  was  never  to  be  outdone  in  magnanim- 
ity. He  was  also  thinking  of  another  day  of  effort  tomorrow, 
a  day  that  would,  please  God,  show  the  Boweses  what  the 
Lynskeys  were  like. 

With  that  the  party  came  straggling  out  of  Cloon  na 
Morav,  the  two  old  men  first,  the  widow  next,  the  grave- 
diggers  waiting  to  put  on  their  coats  and  light  their  pipes. 

There  was  a  little  upward  slope  on  the  road  to  the  town, 
and  as  the  two  old  men  took  it  the  widow  thought  they 
looked  very  spent  after  their  day.  She  wondered  if  Cahir 
Bowes  would  ever  be  able  for  that  hill.  She  would  give  him 
a  glass  of  whiskey  at  home,  if  there  was  any  left  in  the  bottle. 
Of  the  two,  and  as  limp  and  slack  as  his  body  looked,  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  appeared  the  better  able  for  the  hill.  They 
walked  together,  that  is  to  say,  abreast,  but  they  kept  almost 
the  width  of  the  road  between  each  other,  as  if  this  gulf  ex- 
pressed the  breach  of  friendship  between  them  on  the  head 
of  trie  dispute  about  the  weaver's  grave.  They  had  been  mak- 
ing liars  of  each  other  all  day,  and  they  would,  please  God, 
make  liars  of  each  other  all  day  tomorrow.  The  widow, 
understanding  the  meaning  of  this  hostility,  had  a  faint  sense 
of  amusement  at  the  contrariness  of  old  men.  How  could  she 
tell  what  was  passing  in  the  head  which  Cahir  Bowes  hung, 
like  a  fuchsia  drop,  over  the  road?  How  could  she  know  of 
the  strange  rise  and  fall  of  the  thoughts,  the  little  frets,  the 
tempers,  the  faint  humours,  which  chased  each  other  there? 
Nobody — not  even  Cahir  Bowes  himself — could  account 
for  them.  All  the  widow  knew  was  that  Cahir  Bowes  stood 
suddenly  on  the  road.  Something  had  happened  in  his  brain, 
some  old  memory  cell  long  dormant  had  become  nascent, 
had  a  stir,  a  pulse,  a  flicker  of  warmth,  of  activity,  and  swiftly 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  sky,  a  glow  of  lucidity  lit  up  his 
memory.  It  was  as  if  a  searchlight  had  suddenly  flooded  the 
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dark  corners  of  his  brain.  The  immediate  physical  effect  on 
Cahir  Bowes  was  to  cause  him  to  stand  stark  still  on  the 
road,  Meehaul  Lynskey  going  ahead  without  him.  The 
widow  saw  Cahir  Bowes  pivot  on  his  heels,  his  head,  at  the 
end  of  the  horizontal  body,  swinging  round  like  the  move- 
ment of  a  hand  on  a  runaway  clock.  Instead  of  pointing  up 
the  hill  homeward  the  head  pointed  down  the  hill  and  back 
to  Cloon  na  Morav.  There  followed  the  most  extraordinary 
movements — shufflings,  gyrations — that  the  widow  had  ever 
seen.  Cahir  Bowes  wanted  to  run  like  mad  away  down  the 
road.  That  was  plain.  And  Cahir  Bowes  believed  that  he  was 
running  like  mad  away  down  the  road.  That  was  also  evident. 
But  what  he  actually  did  was  to  make  little  jumps  on  his  feet, 
his  stick  rattling  the  ground  in  front,  and  each  jump  did  not 
bring  him  an  inch  of  ground.  He  would  have  gone  more 
rapidly  in  his  normal  shuffle.  His  efforts  were  like  a  terrible 
parody  on  the  springs  of  a  kangaroo.  And  Cahir  Bowes,  in  a 
voice  that  was  now  more  a  scream  than  a  cackle,  was  calling 
out  unintelligible  things.  The  widow,  looking  at  him,  paused 
in  wonder,  then  over  her  face  there  came  a  relaxation,  a 
colour,  her  eyes  warmed,  her  expression  lost  its  settled  pen- 
siveness,  and  all  her  body  was  shaken  with  uncontrollable 
laughter.  Cahir  Bowes  passed  her  on  the  road  in  his  fantas- 
tic leaps,  his  abortive  back-jumps,  screaming  and  cracking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  his  left  hand  still  gripped  tightly  on 
the  small  of  his  buck  behind,  a  powerful  brake  on  the  small 
of  his  back. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  turned  back  and  his  face  was  shaken 
with  an  aged  emotion  as  he  looked  after  the  stone-breaker. 
Then  he  removed  his  hat  and  blessed  himself. 

"The  cross  of  Christ  between  us  and  harm,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Old  Cahir  Bowes  has  gone  off  his  head  at  last.  I  thought 
there  was  something  up  with  him  all  day.  It  was  easily  known 
there  was  something  ugly  working  in  his  mind." 

The  widow  controlled  her  laughter  and  checked  herself, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead,  too.  She  said: 

"God  forgive  me  for  laughing  and  the  weaver  with  the 
habit  but  fresh  upon  him." 
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The  grave-digger  who  counted  was  coming  out  somewhat 
eagerly  over  the  stile,  but  Cahir  Bowes,  flourishing  his  stick, 
beat  him  back  again  and  then  himself  re-entered  Cloon  na 
Morav.  He  stumbled  over  the  grass,  now  rising  on  a  mound, 
now  disappearing  altogether  in  a  dip  of  the  ground,  travelling 
in  a  giddy  course  like  a  hooker  in  a  storm;  again,  for  a  long 
time,  he  remained  submerged,  showing,  however,  the  eternal 
stick,  his  periscope,  his  indication  to  the  world  that  he  was 
about  his  business.  In  a  level  piece  of  ground,  marked  by 
stones  with  large  mottled  white  marks  upon  them,  he  settled 
and  cried  out  to  all,  and  calling  God  to  witness,  that  this 
surely  was  the  weaver's  grave.  There  was  scepticism,  hesita- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  grave-diggers,  but  after  some  parley, 
and  because  Cahir  Bowes  was  so  passionate,  vehement,  cry- 
ing and  shouting,  dribbling  water  from  the  mouth,  showing 
his  yellow  teeth,  pouring  sweat  on  his  forehead,  quivering 
on  his  legs,  they  began  to  dig  carefully  in  the  spot.  The  wid- 
ow, at  this,  rearranged  the  shawl  on  her  head  and  entered 
Cloon  na  Morav,  conscious,  as  she  shuffled  over  the  stile, 
that  a  pair  of  warm  brown  eyes  were,  for  a  moment,  upon 
her  movements  and  then  withdrawn.  She  stood  a  little  way 
back  from  the  digging  and  waited  the  result  with  a  slightly 
more  accelerated  beating  of  the  heart.  The  twins  looked  as 
if  they  were  ready  to  strike  something  unexpected  at  any 
moment,  digging  carefully,  and  Cahir  Bowes  hung  over  the 
place,  cackling  and  crowing,  urging  the  men  to  swifter  work. 
The  earth  sang  up  out  of  the  ground,  dark  and  rich  in  colour, 
gleaming  like  gold,  in  the  deepening  twilight  in  the  place. 
Two  feet,  three  feet,  four  feet  of  earth  came  up,  the  spades 
pushing  through  the  earth  in  regular  and  powerful  pushes, 
and  still  the  coast  was  clear.  Cahir  Bowes  trembled  with 
excitement  on  his  stick.  Five  feet  of  a  pit  yawned  in  the 
ancient  ground.  The  spade  work  ceased.  One  of  the  grave- 
diggers  looked  up  at  Cahir  Bowes  and  said: 

"You  hit  the  weaver's  grave  this  time  right  enough.  Not 
another  grave  in  the  place  could  be  as  free  as  this." 

The  widow  sighed  a  quick  little  sigh  and  looked  at  the  face 
of  the  other  grave-digger,  hesitated,  then  allowed  a  remote 
smile  of  thankfulness  to  flit  across  her  palely  sad  face.  The 
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eyes  of  the  man  wandered  away  over  the  darkening  spaces 
of  Cloon  na  Morav. 

"I  got  the  weaver's  grave  surely,"  cried  Cahir  Bowes,  his 
old  face  full  of  a  weird  animation.  If  he  had  found  the  Phil- 
osopher's Stone  he  would  only  have  broken  it.  But  to  find 
the  weaver's  grave  was  an  accomplishment  that  would  help 
him  into  a  wisdom  before  which  all  his  world  would  bow. 
He  looked  around  triumphantly  and  said: 

"Where  is  Meehaul  Lynskey  now;  what  will  the  people 
be  saying  at  all  about  his  attack  on  Julia  Rafferty's  grave? 
Julia  will  haunt  him,  and  I'd  sooner  have  any  one  at  all 
haunting  me  than  the  ghost  of  Julia  Rafferty.  Where  is  Mee- 
haul Lynskey  now?  Is  it  ashamed  to  show  his  liary  face  he  is? 
And  what  talk  had  Malachi  Roohan  about  an  elm  tree?  Elm 
tree,  indeed!  If  it's  trees  that  is  troubling  him  now  let  him 
climb  up  on  one  of  them  and  hang  himself  from  it  with  his 
rope!  Where  is  that  old  fellow,  Meehaul  Lynskey,  and  his 
rotten  head?  Where  is  he,  I  say?  Let  him  come  in  here  now  to 
Cloon  na  Morav  until  I  be  showing  him  the  weaver's  grave, 
five  feet  down  and  not  a  rib  or  a  knuckle  in  it,  as  clean  and 
beautiful  as  the  weaver  ever  wished  it.  Come  in  here,  Mee- 
haul Lynskey,  until  I  hear  the  lies  panting  again  in  your 
yellow  throat." 

He  went  in  his  extraordinary  movement  over  the  ground, 
making  for  the  stile  all  the  while  talking. 

Meehaul  Lynskey  had  crouched  behind  the  wall  outside 
when  Cahir  Bowes  led  the  diggers  to  the  new  site,  his  old 
face  twisted  in  an  attentive,  almost  agonizing  emotion.  He 
stood  peeping  over  the  wall,  saying  to  himself: 

"Whisht,  will  you!  Don't  mind  that  old  madman.  He  hasn't 
it  at  all.  I'm  telling  you  he  hasn't  it.  Whisht,  will  you!  Let 
him  dig  away.  They'll  hit  something  in  a  minute.  They'll 
level  him  when  they  find  out.  His  brain  has  turned.  Whisht, 
now,  will  you,  and  I'll  have  that  rambling  old  lunatic,  Cahir 
Bowes,  in  a  minute.  I'll  leap  in  on  him.  I'll  charge  him  before 
the  world.  I'll  show  him  up.  I'll  take  the  gab  out  of  him.  I'll 
lacerate  him.  I'll  lambaste  him.  Whisht,  will  you!" 

But  as  the  digging  went  on  and  the  terrible  cries  of  tri- 
umph arose  inside  Meehaul  Lynskey's  knees  knocked  to- 
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gether.  His  head  bent  level  to  the  wall,  yellow  and  grimacing, 
nerves  twitching  across  it,  a  little  yellow  froth  gathering  at 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  When  Cahir  Bowes  came  beating 
for  the  stile  Meehaul  Lynskey  rubbed  one  leg  with  the  other, 
a  little  below  the  calf,  and  cried  brokenly  to  himself: 

"God  in  Heaven,  he  has  it!  He  has  the  weaver's  grave." 

He  turned  about  and  slunk  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  up  the  hill,  panting  and  broken.  By  the  time  Cahir 
Bowes  had  reached  the  stile  Meehaul  Lynskey's  figure  was 
shadowily  dipping  down  over  the  crest  of  the  road.  A  sharp 
cry  from  Cahir  Bowes  caused  him  to  shrink  out  of  sight  like 
a  dog  at  whom  a  weapon  had  been  thrown. 

The  eyes  of  the  grave-digger  who  did  not  now  count  fol- 
lowed the  figure  of  Cahir  Bowes  as  he  moved  to  the  stile.  He 
laughed  a  little  in  amusement,  then  wiped  his  brow.  He  came 
up  out  of  the  grave.  He  turned  to  the  widow  and  said: 

"We're  down  five  feet.  Isn't  that  enough  in  which  to  sink 
the  weaver  in?  Are  you  satisfied?" 

The  man  spoke  to  her  without  any  pretence  at  fine  feeling. 
He  addressed  her  as  a  fourth  wife  should  be  addressed.  The 
widow  was  conscious  but  unresentful  of  the  man's  manner. 
She  regarded  him  calmly  and  without  any  resentment.  On 
her  part  there  was  no  resentment  either,  no  hypocrisy,  no 
make-believe.  Her  unemotional  eyes  followed  his  action  as 
he  stuck  his  spade  into  the  loose  mould  on  the  ground.  A 
cry  from  Cahir  Bowes  distracted  the  man,  he  laughed  again, 
and  before  the  widow  could  make  a  reply  he  said: 

"Old  Cahir  is  great  value.  Come  down  until  we  hear  him 
handling  the  nailer." 

He  walked  away  down  over  the  ground. 

The  widow  was  left  alone  with  the  other  grave-digger.  He 
drew  himself  up  out  of  the  pit  with  a  sinuous  movement  of 
the  body  which  the  widow  noted.  He  stood  without  a  word 
beside  the  pile  of  heaving  clay  and  looked  across  at  the 
widow.  She  looked  back  at  him  and  suddenly  the  silence 
became  full  of  unspoken  words,  of  flying,  ringing  emotions. 
The  widow  could  see  the  dark  green  wall,  above  it  the  band 
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of  still  deepening  red,  above  that  the  still  more  pallid  grey 
sky,  and  directly  over  the  man's  head  the  gay  frolicking  of 
the  fresh  star  in  the  sky.  Cloon  na  Morav  was  flooded  with 
a  deep,  vague  light.  The  widow  scented  the  fresh  wind  about 
her,  the  cool  fragrance  of  the  earth,  and  yet  a  warmth  that 
was  strangely  beautiful.  The  light  of  the  man's  dark  eyes 
was  visible  in  the  shadow  which  hid  his  face.  The  pile  of 
earth  beside  him  was  like  a  vague  shape  of  miniature  bronze 
mountains.  He  stood  with  a  stillness  which  was  tense  and 
dramatic.  The  widow  thought  that  the  world  was  strange, 
the  sky  extraordinary,  the  man's  head  against  the  red  sky  a 
wonder,  a  poem,  above  it  the  sparkle  of  the  great  young  star. 
The  widow  knew  that  they  would  be  left  together  like  this 
for  one  minute,  a  minute  which  would  be  as  a  flash  and  as 
eternity.  And  she  knew  now  that  sooner  or  later  this  man 
would  come  to  her  and  that  she  would  welcome  him.  Below 
at  the  stile  the  voice  of  Cahir  Bowes  was  cackling  in  its  aged 
notes.  Beyond  this  the  stillness  was  the  stillness  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Suddenly  a  sense  of  f  aintness  came  to  the  widow. 
The  whole  place  swooned  before  her  eyes.  Never  was  this 
world  so  strange,  so  like  the  dream  that  Malachi  Roohan 
had  talked  about.  A  movement  in  the  figure  of  the  man  be- 
side the  heap  of  bronze  had  come  to  her  as  a  warning,  a 
fear,  and  a  delight.  She  moved  herself  a  little  in  response, 
made  a  step  backward.  The  next  instant  she  saw  the  figure 
of  the  man  spring  across  the  open  black  mouth  of  the 
weaver's  grave  to  her. 

A  faint  sound  escaped  her  and  then  his  breath  was  hot  on 
her  face,  his  mouth  on  her  lips. 

Half  a  minute  later  Cahir  Bowes  came  shuffling  back, 
followed  by  the  twin. 

"I'll  bone  him  yet,"  said  Cahir  Bowes.  "Never  you  fear 
I'll  make  that  old  nailer  face  me.  I'll  show  him  up  at  the 
weaver's  wake  tonight!" 

The  twin  laughed  behind  him.  He  shook  his  head  at  his 
brother,  who  was  standing  a  pace  away  from  the  widow. 
He  said: 

"Five  feet." 
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He  looked  into  the  grave  and  then  looked  at  the  widow, 
saying: 

"Are  you  satisfied?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  second  or  two,  and  when  she  spoke 
the  widow's  voice  was  low  but  fresh,  like  the  voice  of  a 
young  girl.  She  said: 

"I'm  satisfied." 
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Concise  Notes  on  Authors  Included 

A.  E.:  See  Russell. 

Carroll,  Paul  Vincent:  Carroll,  born  July  10,  1900,  at  Black- 
rock,  Ireland,  and — though  largely  self-educated — for  six- 
teen years  a  teacher  in  Scotland  before  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance brought  him  a  just  fame,  has  been  primarily  interested 
in  the  repertory  theater,  though  he  has  also  written  some 
highly  competent  short  stories.  The  fact  that  Shadow  and 
Substance  received  the  Casement  Award  of  the  Irish  Acad- 
emy of  Letters  and  the  New  York  Critics'  Foreign  Award  for 
the  1938  Broadway  season  (a  distinction  duplicated  in  1939 
for  The  White  Steed)  naturally  helped  fix  him  in  the  public 
mind  as  primarily  a  dramatist,  as  did  his  joining  James  Bridie 
in  founding  the  Glasgow  Citizens'  Theatre,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  director. 

The  plays,  which  began  being  issued  in  America  with  the 
publication  of  Shadow  and  Substance  in  1937  and  Plays  for 
My  Children  in  1938,  have  multiplied  commendably  since 
Carroll  abandoned  teaching  in  the  earlier  of  these  two  years. 
But  of  them  all,  Shadow  and  Substance  and  The  White  Steed 
remain  preeminent:  sufficient  justification  for  any  drama- 
tist's career;  and  for  sheer  dramaturgy,  it  would  be  hard  to 
prefer  either  of  these  to  the  other.  Nor  is  it  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  priestly  characters  of  both  project  themselves 
most  memorably.  The  austerely  classical  Canon  Skerritt  of 
the  first  and  the  warmly  human  Canon  Lavelle  and  the 
pathetically  mean  and  sadistic  Father  Shaughnessy  of  the 
second  are  cut  from  seasoned  timber.  But  so  are  all  their 
associates:  the  tragic  Brigid,  whose  simple  mysticism  isolates 
Shadow  and  Substance  in  whitest  light;  the  defiant  Nora, 
whose  heroic — yet  very  rational — inspiration  is  the  symbolic 
steed  of  Niam  and  Ossian  (Oisin);  the  numerous  villagers 
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of  both  plays,  with  their  smallnesses,  hypocrisies,  and  priest- 
catering — all  emerge  as  the  very  convincing  gestures  of  a 
God  perplexing  enough  to  them.  In  brief,  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance and  The  White  Steed  fully  justify  George  Jean 
Nathan's  ascription  to  Carroll  of  "a  sharp  wit  and  a  lyric 
spirituality."  And  they  support  certain  assertions  attributed 
to  their  author:  "I  believe  obstinately  in  a  divine  plan,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  all  plays  should  be  written  against  such 
a  background,  though  that  does  not  mean  for  a  moment  that 
I  have  any  truck  with  mere  pietism  or  fulsome  'religious' 
palaver."  It  is  also  significant  that  in  this  connection  Carroll 
has  been  reported  as  disclaiming  any  patience  with  the  trend 
"towards  despair,  hopelessness  and  cynicism,"  and  as  assert- 
ing, "The  weapon  needed  for  our  moaners  is  satire  shot 
through  with  savage  laughter." 

Irish  Stories  and  Plays  (1958)  further  implements  the 
philosophy  just  suggested.  Uneven  though  the  volume  is,  the 
sardonic  tale  "Me  Da  Went  Off  the  Bottle!"  and  the  three- 
act  "satirical  extravaganza"  "The  Devil  Came  from  Dub- 
lin" (originally  1952)  could  have  supported  it  unaided. 

Colum,  Padraic:  Colum,  once  described  as  a  "quiet,  un- 
assuming, kindly  sort  of  man  who  is  at  his  best  in  the  home 
circle  or  with  a  group  of  admiring  friends";  husband  of  the 
critic  Mary  Colum  (ob.  1957),  was  born  December  8,  1881, 
in  a  Midlands  workhouse  at  Longford  of  which  his  father 
was  master.  Educated  in  the  local  schools  of  County  Dublin, 
he  picked  up  his  earliest  folk  tales  around  the  fireside.  In 
early  maturity  a  railroad  clerk,  before  age  twenty  he  had 
started  offering  plays  to  the  company  out  of  which  the  Abbey 
group  developed.  Meanwhile  Arthur  Griffith  was  publishing 
his  verse  in  Sinn  Fein;  presently  he  was  actively  associated 
with  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  in  their  effort  to  elicit  a  native 
drama  and  establish  an  Irish  theater.  In  1911  he  joined 
James  Stephens  and  Thomas  Mac  Donagh  in  founding  the 
Irish  Review,  which  he  edited  the  following  year.  Since  1914 
he  has  lived  largely  in  the  United  States,  lecturing,  teaching, 
contributing  to  leading  periodicals,  writing  introductions  to 
books  by  Irish  friends,  and  producing  all  sorts  of  miscellane- 
ous matter,  including  books  of  legend  and  fairy  lore  for 
children  (cp.  The  King  of  Ireland* s  Son,  1916),  As  drama- 
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tist,  he  is  most  famous  for  The  Land  (1905),  The  Fiddler's 
House  (1907:  a  reworking  of  Broken  Soil,  1903),  and 
Thomas  Muskerry  (1910),  all  nourished  by  his  experience 
of  Midlands  life.  The  finest  of  his  verse  (of  which  collected 
editions  began  appearing  in  1932)  is  still  to  be  found  in  his 
first  volume,  Wild  Earth,  issued  in  Dublin  in  1907:  a  book 
youthful  in  its  gusto,  its  energy,  its  forthright  handling  of 
material,  its  attention  to  the  healthy  things  of  earth;  and  a 
volume  drenched  with  the  smell  of  turf  fires,  wild  with  the 
sense  of  lonely  roads  by  lake  and  bog. 

Corkery,  Daniel:  Corkery,  born  in  1878  in  Cork,  locally 
educated  by  the  Presentation  Brothers,  eventually  M.A.  and 
honorary  Litt.  D.,  for  many  years  a  teacher  (ultimately  in 
University  College,  Cork),  founder  of  the  Cork  Dramatic 
Society  in  1909,  artist,  and  former  Republican  guerrilla,  is 
an  author  still  to  be  granted  his  full  due.  His  numerous  lit- 
erary works  include  an  unpretentious  novel  (The  Threshold 
of  Quiet ,  1917),  a  collection  of  verse  (/  Bhreasail,  1921), 
several  plays  (The  Labour  Leader,  produced  at  the  Abbey 
September  30,  1919,  et  al.),  a  book  concerned  with  eight- 
eenth-century Gaelic  Munster  life  and  literature  (The  Hid- 
den  Ireland,  1925),  an  unexciting  critical  study  (Synge  and 
Anglo-Irish  Literature,  1931),  and  four  volumes  of  short 
stories  (A  Munster  Twilight,  1916;  The  Hounds  of  Banba, 
1919;  The  Stormy  Hills,  1929;  Earth  out  of  Earth,  1939) 
followed  by  one — The  Wager  and  Other  Stories  (1950) — 
made  up  of  selections  from  them. 

Of  the  individual  collections  of  tales,  A  Munster  Twilight 
and  The  Stormy  Hills  are  the  most  notable,  though  The 
Wager  .  .  .  offers  the  uninitiated  a  fair  sampling  of  both  its 
author's  best  and  less  exciting.  Capable  of  touches  approx- 
imating the  epic  in  character,  sensitive  to  the  wild  and  malign 
elements  in  man  and  nature,  rich  in  colloquial  quality  and 
suggestiveness,  Corkery  stands  worthily  as  dean  of  a  little 
group  who  have  made  Cork  a  cradle  of  distinction  in  modern 
letters. 

Dunsany,  Edward  John  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett,  Lord: 
Dunsany,  whose  publications  were  legion  (the  short  stories 
alone  run  to  some  fifteen  volumes),  was  born  July  24,  1878, 
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reared  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Cheam  School,  Eton,  and 
Sandhurst,  developing  early  a  special  interest  in  Greek  litera- 
ture and  Poe,  though  well-read  also  in  Grimm,  Andersen, 
and  the  King  James  Bible.  Hunting,  cricket,  travel,  and  out- 
of-door  life,  with  war  service,  occupied  a  large  part  of  his 
time.  War  experience  included  participation  in  the  South 
African  War  and  World  War  I,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
In  mature  life,  it  was  generally  his  custom  to  spend  two 
months  yearly  in  his  County  Meath  castle  (he  was  eighteenth 
baron  of  his  line) ,  and  ten  at  Dunstall  Priory,  his  Kent  estate, 
when  not  away  traveling,  lecturing,  or  fighting.  He  died  in  a 
Dublin  nursing  home  during  the  night  of  October  25,  1957. 
One  whose  huge  and  qualitatively  variable  output,  in  verse 
and  prose,  compels  selective  judgment,  Dunsany  delighted 
in  color  and  fantasy,  in  realms  encompassed  by  no  earthly 
geography,  in  the  lure  of  things  long  ago  and  far  away. 
Rhythmically  indebted  in  marked  degree  to  the  King  James 
Bible,  most  obviously  during  his  earlier  career,  he  never- 
theless developed  during  his  last  quarter-century  a  prose 
style  of  less  identifiable  musicality  and — sometimes — of 
almost  journalistic  directness.  At  the  same  time,  he  largely 
shrugged  off  the  sentimentality  to  which  he  had  recurrently 
been  prone.  His  best  fantasy  is  available  in  A  Dreamer's 
Tales  (1910);  his  later  tales  may  be  enjoy  ably  experienced 
in  almost  any  of  the  "Jorkens"  volumes — e.g.,  Jorkens  Has  a 
Large  Whiskey  (1940) — unless  a  predilection  for  "detec- 
tive" stories  invite,  instead,  The  Little  Tales  of  Smethers  and 
Other  Stories  (1952).  The  dramatic  work  is  never  more 
exciting  or  impressive  than  in  Five  Plays  (1914). 

Gogarty,  Oliver  St.  John:  Gogarty,  a  Roman  Catholic,  born 
August  17,  1878,  in  Dublin,  took  his  medical  degree  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  after  preliminary  study  at  Stonyhurst, 
and  eventually  built  a  large  surgical  reputation  in  Dublin  and 
London — and  an  even  larger  reputation  as  wit,  poet,  and 
senator  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  As  any  reader  will  recall,  his 
one-time  friend  Joyce  pictured  him  as  Buck  Mulligan  in 
Ulysses.  Eventually  he  retired  from  his  medical  work  and 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  concluded  his  life  as 
a  free-lance  writer  who  reached  into  many  areas.  He  died  in 
New  York,  September  22,  1957. 
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Gogarty,  who,  as  the  most  high-hearted  member  of  his 
group,  became  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  wrote  voluminously 
and  published  almost  indiscriminately,  nor  is  the  sign  of 
journalistic  haste  absent  from  his  later  work,  as  evident  in 
such  trivial  divertissements  as  Going  Native  (1940)  or  that 
tiresome  effort  at  novel-writing  (Mr.  Petunia,  1945)  which 
presents  an  early-nineteenth-century  paranoid  Virginia 
clockmaker.  But  there  is  exuberant  genius  in  the  earlier 
work,  never  more  apparent  than  in  As  I  Was  Going  Down 
Sackville  Street  (1937:  the  title  being  the  opening  line  of  a 
ballad  which  Gogarty  once  told  the  present  writer  had  been 
picked  up  by  Joyce  in  a  bawdy  house),  one  of  the  autobio- 
graphically  nourished  volumes,  and — outstandingly — in  the 
verse.  For  Gogarty,  though  pretty  obviously  overrated  by 
his  friend  Yeats,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  gifted 
lyrists  of  his  age,  and  one  in  whom  Celtic  wildness,  with  its 
moments  of  extreme  tenderness,  and  a  respect  for  Greek 
tradition — classic  form — united  to  produce  many  memor- 
able poems  (conveniently  available  in  Collected  Poems: 
N.  Y.,  1954). 

Higgins,  Frederick  Robert:  Higgins,  a  bibliography  of  whose 
work  by  M.  J.  MacManus  is  available  in  the  Dublin  Maga- 
zine for  July-September  1946,  was  a  County  Mayo  Protes- 
tant who  was  born  April  24,  1896  and  died — tragically 
early — January  7,  1941.  After  a  childhood  education  in 
local  schools  (he  later  studied  English  literature  under  Mac 
Donagh  at  the  National  University),  he  began  at  fourteen 
a  period  of  secretarial  work  concluded  when  he  became  an 
official  in  the  Irish  labor  movement.  From  1920  onward,  he 
was  much  occupied  with  editorial  work  (in  1935  becoming 
engaged  with  Yeats  on  a  series  of  Broadsides).  A  foundation 
member  of  the  Irish  Academy  of  Letters,  he  also  served  a 
period  as  director  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Robert  Farren  in 
The  Course  of  Irish  Verse  in  English  has  written  affection- 
ately, "I  see  him,  reminiscently,  heave  his  big  belly  at  a  joke, 
his  grey  eyes  winking  and  gleaming  behind  his  glasses,  and 
a  chain  of  giggles  and  chuckles  running  from  his  lips  .  .  . 
Anything  less  like  the  melancholy  Celt  never  carried  paunch 
full  of  poetry  ...  He  told  me  once  his  poems  began  as 
images." 
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Though  Higgins'  writing  was  not  confined  to  lyrics,  the 
lyrics  seem  to  make  the  most  emphatic  claim  on  posterity. 
Of  several  collections  of  these,  The  Dark  Breed  (1927)  and 
Arable  Holdings  (1933)  are  particularly  memorable  and 
wholly  representative;  and  the  "Notes"  to  the  former  con- 
tain some  very  ponderable  observations  on  the  "vigorous 
coloring,"  "hard  emotion,"  "intensity,"  and  "gapped  music" 
of  Irish  poetry.  Higgins'  own  verse  is  tonic,  masculine,  and 
pagan;  informed  with  a  proud  sense  of  the  racially  national. 
There  is  much  testifying  to  the  strength  and  persistence  of  a 
ballad  tradition;  much  that  is  subjective  without  seeming 
overly  personal;  something  of  a  hard-bitten,  vigorous  quality 
illuminated  by  remarkably  fresh  figuration.  Sometimes  bits 
of  deliberately  imperfect  rhyme  and  phrases  of  unusual 
rhythm  do  require  getting  accustomed  to. 

Joyce,  James  Augustine  Aloysius:  Joyce,  to  whom  Frank 
O'Connor,  with  a  perspicacity  time  may  well  justify  once  re- 
ferred (Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught)  as  one  who  "wrote 
entirely  for  Ph.D.s  who  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  their 
time,"  was  born  February  2,  1882  in  suburban  Dublin,  the 
oldest  of  his  parents'  fifteen  children.  After  preparation  at 
the  Jesuit  Clongowes  Wood  College  and  at  Belvedere  Col- 
lege, he  studied  at  University  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
broke  with  his  religion  and  won  his  degree  (October  31, 
1902).  A  brief  effort  at  medical  study  in  Paris  preceded  a 
few  months  of  teaching  at  Clifton  School,  Dalkey,  early  in 
1904.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Joyce  eloped  to  the  Con- 
tinent with  Nora  Barnacle,  a  chambermaid  in  a  Dublin  hotel, 
by  whom  he  subsequently  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
whom  he  married  in  a  civil  ceremony  in  1931. 

Of  Joyce's  sojourns  in  Trieste,  Rome,  Zurich,  and  else- 
where, while  he  earned  a  living  mainly  by  language  teaching 
prior  to  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1920,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  here;  neither  do  present  purposes  make  it  imperative 
to  review  the  sorry  details  of  the  struggles  he  and  his  friends 
endured  to  achieve  publication  of  his  early  fiction.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Chamber  Music,  a  collection  of  readable  but 
trivial  verses  in  the  tradition  of  the  Elizabethan  song  lyric, 
appeared  in  1907;  combined  with  another — and  more  subtly 
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charming — set,  Pomes  Penyeach  (1927),  and  one  other 
lyric  was  "Ecce  Puer,"  it  provided  the  matter  of  Collected 
Poems  (1936).  Dubliners,  a  volume  of  short  stories  in 
which,  as  Stephen  Gwynn  once  remarked,  Dublin  life  is 
"seen  with  detachment,  without  cruelty;  yet  page  by  page 
there  is  conveyed  a  distressing  sense  of  futility  .  .  .  ," 
did  not  achieve  publication  until  1914,  though  finished 
about  nine  years  earlier.  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  an  autobiographical  novel  whose  verbose 
morbidities  are  set  to  a  rhythm  out  of  Pater  and  the  early 
Yeats,  appeared  in  1917;  Exiles,  a  play  written  in  the  shadow 
of  Ibsen,  the  following  year.  In  February  1922  Ulysses  ap- 
peared in  book  form  (in  Paris)  and  began  its  depressing  his- 
tory as  a  morally  controversial  novel:  by  November,  Joyce 
was  able  to  tell  his  aunt  that  his  wife  had  "got  as  far  as  page 
27  counting  the  cover";  the  next  year  Joyce  started  his 
sketches  for  Finnegan's  Wake,  published  in  complete  form 
sixteen  years  later;  in  1924  his  really  tragic  eye-trouble  began. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  friends,  notably  Harriet 
Weaver,  Joyce  was  able  to  maintain  his  family  comfortably 
for  the  last  twenty-odd  years  of  his  life,  though  his  daughter's 
mental  breakdown  about  nine  years  before  his  death  in  Zu- 
rich on  January  13,  1941,  was  a  long  anguish. 

Joyce's  work,  which  has  provoked  the  self-delighting  an- 
tics of  any  number  of  commentators,  divides  itself  into  the 
(clearly  or  relatively)  comprehensible  and  Finnegan's  Wake', 
the  latter  being  essentially  a  diversion  for  a  certain  type  of 
academic  mind.  Least  in  question  as  to  obvious  value  are 
the  short  stories  and  a  few  lyrics;  even  Ulysses  remains  of 
behemothic  reputation  and  supposed  "influence"  on  later 
writing  largely  by  professorial  imputation,  which  can  be  a 
curious  thing,  and  whether  Oliver  Gogarty's  classification  of 
Joyce's  admirers  as  "victims  of  a  gigantic  hoax"  reflects  a 
just  view  must  be  the  given  reader's  decision.  But  that  deci- 
sion will  to  a  degree  for  Ulysses  and  wholly  for  Finnegan's 
Wake  depend  on  whether  the  reader  can  persuade  himself  of 
significant  artistic  purpose  in  a  repository  of  multiple  puns, 
invented  lingo,  maudlin  psychoanalytical  implication,  and 
what  not;  on  whether  Dujardin's  "interior  monologue"  seems 
to  him  a  valid  stylistic  device;  on  whether  he  believes  that 
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language  should  seek  to  achieve  rather  than  to  prevent  ra- 
tional communication;  and  on  whether  he  delights  in  ab- 
surdly strained  and  devised  complexity  of  association.  Mean- 
while he  is  free  to  ponder  a  few  delicate  poems,  some  de- 
pressing— but  unarguably  well  done — sketches  of  Dublin 
life  and  character,  an  unimpressive  play,  a  joyless  projection 
of  adolescent  agonies  and  morbidities,  a  casebook  of  essen- 
tially pedantic  character-history  reflected  in  one  day  of  Dub- 
lin life,  and  what  Joyce's  brother  Stanislaus  calls — though 
by  no  means  with  comprehensive  accuracy— "The  story  of 
the  Irish  capital  .  .  .  tumultuously  projected,  distorted,  and 
transformed  in  the  dream  of  an  inn-keeper  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  with  a  double  dose  of  original  sin." 

"O'Connor,  Frank"  (Michael  O'Donovan):  O'Connor,  born 
1903,  educated  in  his  home  city  of  Cork  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  a  librarian  by  professional  training,  as  a  writer  one 
of  George  Russell's  many  proteges,  seems  clearly  James  Ste- 
phens' successor  as  the  leading  Irish  short-story  writer, 
though  he  is  a  distinguished  contributor  to  various  types  of 
literature.  His  translations  from  Irish  verse  (The  Wild 
Bird's  Nest,  1932;  etc.)  are  among  the  finest  available;  his 
Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught  (1950)  is  a  species  of 
highly  personal  localized  recording  with  a  flavor  suggestive 
of  the  unique.  Less  impressive  in  his  original  verse  (cp. 
Three  Old  Brothers  .  .  .  ,  1936),  he  has  also  essayed  drama 
(Time's  Pocket,  1938;  etc.),  the  novel  (e.g.,  The  Saint  and 
Mary  Kate,  1932),  and  completely  charming  autobiography 
(An  Only  Child,  1961).  One  can  only  be  grateful  that  this 
one-time  director  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  escaped  safely — like 
his  friends  Corkery  and  O'Faolain — the  involvements  of  his 
youthful  activity  in  the  Irish  Republican  Army! 

The  short  stories — in  many  cases  reworked  time  and  again 
at  the  dictates  of  a  sensitive  artistic  conscience  blessedly 
cursed  with  an  unrelenting  urge  toward  perfection — are  of- 
ten quietly  brilliant  achievements.  And  they  are  stories,  not 
exhibitions  of  bogus  psychology:  simply  told,  uninvolved, 
humane,  frequently  humorous — and  without  a  trace  of  the 
meanly  acidulous  or  smart,  beautifully  phrased,  innately  po- 
etic, and  completely  honest.  Reflecting  both  urban  and  rural 
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Irish  life,  they  maintain  their  distinction  in  a  time  that  pro- 
duced not  only  Stephens,  Corkery,  O'Kelly,  O'Faolain,  and 
O'Flaherty  in  Ireland,  but  Coppard  and  de  la  Mare  in  Eng- 
land and  Dinesen  in  Denmark.  Variously  collected,  they  are 
nowhere  more  movingly  represented  than  in  Crab  Apple 
Jelly  (1944)  and  Traveller's  Samples  (1951). 

"O'Faolain,  Sean"  (John  Whelan):  O'Faolain,  though  born 
( 1 900)  in  Dublin,  one  of  the  Cork  group  that  have  given  spe- 
cial distinction  to  the  Irish  short  story,  has — education  at  the 
National  University  of  Ireland  and  Harvard  followed  by 
some  years  of  teaching  behind  him — has  written  volumin- 
ously in  a  variety  of  fields  extending  from  the  purely 
creative  to  the  journalistic  and  including  translation  (The 
Silver  Branch,  1938:  admirable  renderings  of  Irish  lyrics), 
history  (The  Irish,  1949:  honest  personal  interpretation, 
whether  or  not  palatable  to  chauvinistic  Irish),  and  travel 
(among  others,  A  Summer  in  Italy,  1950:  subjective  report- 
ing of  romantic  character). 

O'Faolain's  short  fiction  has  rightly  won  him  his  most 
discriminating  public.  The  novels — except  for  A  Nest  of 
Simple  Folk  (1933:  a  recording  of  the  life  history  of  an  un- 
attractive revolutionary),  which  gains  through  superior 
structural  handling — are  essentially  commonplace;  the 
briefer  pieces,  which  include  some  novelle,  stand  in  notable 
contrast.  Midsummer  Night  Madness  (1932),  A  Purse  of 
Coppers  (1937),  and  The  Man  Who  Invented  Sin  (1948)  — 
notably  the  first  and  third — record  an  awareness  of  physical 
beauty,  an  experience  of  the  brutality  and  misery  of  Irish 
civil  war,  a  sense  of  geographical  background,  and  an  im- 
plied acknowledgement  of  life's  futility  in  often-lyrical 
accents. 

O' Flaherty,  Liam:  O'Flaherty,  born  in  1896  in  the  Aran 
Islands,  was  initially  singled  out  and  trained  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  though  he  resigned  the  intention  of 
ordination  while  in  seminary  (Holy  Cross  College,  Clon- 
liffe).  Instead,  he  enlisted  in  the  Irish  Guards  during  World 
War  I,  served  in  France,  and  was  shell-shocked  in  September 
1917,  hospitalized,  and  eventually  given  a  disability  pen- 
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sion.  The  "injustice  of  modern  society"  led  him  temporarily 
into  Communism,  though  he  came  to  his  senses  in  a  relative- 
ly short  time.  Meanwhile  he  gathered  experience  various 
enough  to  include  work  as  a  London  brewery  foreman, 
stoker  on  shipboard,  teacher  of  Greek  in  Brazil,  railroader 
and  what  not  in  Canada,  and  man-of-all-jobs  in  America  be- 
fore returning  to  Ireland  to  join  the  Republicans  against  the 
Free  Staters,  and  eventually  to  seize  and  hold  the  Dublin 
Rotunda  for  three  days  under  a  red  flag  as  "Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  Unemployed."  A  few  years  later  he  mar- 
ried the  fictionist  Margaret  Barrington,  former  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Curtis  of  Trinity  College. 

OTlaherty  has  published  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial, not  a  little  of  which  bears  the  mark  of  hasty  manu- 
facture, though  happily  there  is  a  good  deal  of  genuinely 
fine  accomplishment.  Aside  from  miscellaneous  matter,  such 
as  several  autobiographical  volumes,  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  long  series  of  novels,  of  which  The  Informer 
(1925:  eventually  an  unusually  well-made  movie)  is  doubt- 
less best  known,  though  The  House  of  Gold  (1929),  excep- 
tionally powerful  in  its  handling  of  natural  backgrounds  and 
its  character  of  Ramon  Mor,  may  come  closer  to  approx- 
imating his  best.  But  many  readers  may  justifiably  find  his 
most  memorable  work  in  his  short  stories,  many  of  the  finest 
of  which  were  gathered  into  Spring  Sowing  (1924),  The 
Tent  (1926),  and  The  Mountain  Tavern  and  Other  Stories 
(1929).  At  its  best,  O'Flaherty's  is  a  spare,  sinewy  prose, 
little  burdened  by  decoration,  though  not  invariably  free  of 
the  tautological  and  sometimes  freighted  with  a  wearisome 
amount  of  psychologizing.  Violence  and  cruelty  sometimes 
appear  as  shocking  preoccupations,  but  there  is  also  great 
tenderness,  not  least  evident  in  sympathetic  handling  of 
ordinary  peasant  experiences  and  close  observations  of  an- 
imal life.  At  his  best,  there  is  not  a  little  lyricism  throbbing 
within  the  tumultuous  vitality  of  OTlaherty. 

O' Kelly,  Seumas:  Born  c.  1881  in  Loughrea,  County  Galway, 
the  son  of  a  grain-handler,  O'Kelly  was  locally  educated  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  St.  Brendan's  College  and  entered  edi- 
torial work  in  his  early  twenties,  becoming  one  of  Arthur 
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Griffith's  original  Sinn  Feiners  after  assuming  editorship  of 
The  Leinster  Leader.  Beginning  book  publication  with  a 
negligible  volume  of  sketches  and  stories  entitled  By  The 
Stream  of  Killmeen  (1906),  he  developed  rapidly  as  a 
writer,  at  first  devoting  himself  largely  to  drama.  The  Abbey 
Theatre  produced  The  Shuiler's  Child  (1910),  The  Bribe 
(1913),  The  Parnellite  (1917),  and  Meadowsweet  (1919); 
meanwhile  there  appeared  also  an  unusual  novel,  The  Lady 
of  Deer  park  (1917).  Severe  rheumatic  fever  when  he  was 
about  thirty  left  O'Kelly  with  a  damaged  heart  and  caused 
him  to  relinquish  editorial  work  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  resumed  the  writing  of  fiction,  publishing  in  1918 
Waysiders,  a  set  of  ten  remarkable  short  stories,  whose  sub- 
merged satire  does  not  obscure  their  first-hand  and  affec- 
tionate observation  or  poetic  lift.  After  inadvisedly  but  hero- 
ically resuming  editorial  work,  O'Kelly  died  November  13, 
1918. 

Posthumous  publications  include  a  slightly  melodramatic, 
somewhat  improbable  novel,  Wet  Clay  (1923),  marred  by 
cliches  and  other  faults;  as  well  as  The  Leprechaun  of  Kill- 
meen (1918),  which  reflects  a  disgraceful  job  of  proof- 
reading. But  there  were  also  two  collections  of  short  fiction 
in  which  any  author  could  take  pride:  The  Golden  Barque 
and  The  Weaver's  Grave  (1919),  presenting  a  set  of  six 
somewhat  interrelated  tales  associated  with  the  life  of  canal 
boatmen  and,  in  "The  Weaver's  Grave,"  what  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  O'Kelly's  masterpiece — a  novelette  that  de- 
serves, on  any  grounds,  classification  with  the  best  in  Eng- 
lish; and  Hillsiders  ( 1921 ) ,  a  warm-hearted  series  of  six  tales 
(several  semirelated)  proving  anew  that  the  human  was 
never  alien  to  this  author. 

Russell,  George  William  ("A.  E"):  Born  at  Lurgan,  County 
Armagh,  on  April  10,  1867,  Protestant  in  background,  Rus- 
sell was  educated  in  childhood  at  the  local  Model  School, 
meanwhile  giving  early  evidence  of  talent  in  writing  and 
drawing.  A  few  years  after  his  family's  removal  to  Dublin, 
he  began  twenty  years  of  intermittent  attendance  at  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  where  he  met  Yeats;  from  1882 
to  1884,  he  also  studied  at  Rathmines  School.  During  several 
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ensuing  years  of  clerking  in  Pirn's  drapery  warehouse,  he 
used  to  spend  his  free  hours  in  reading  and  speculation,  often 
on  the  hills  surrounding  Dublin,  coming  to  value  in  litera- 
ture what  Blake  called  "prodigality"  (impassioned  exuber- 
ance) ,  as  John  Eglinton's  memoir  recalls.  Presently  he  was — 
like  many  of  his  Dublin  literary  contemporaries — caught  up 
into  the  Theosophical  Movement;  and  it  was  while  contribut- 
ing to  the  Irish  Theosophist  over  the  pseudonym  "AEon" 
that  he  acquired  his  most  famous  signature  (he  used  several 
throughout  his  career),  "A.E."  (also  'VE"),  as  a  result  of  a 
compositor's  trouble  with  his  script. 

Russell's  first  book,  Homeward:  Songs  by  the  Way  * 
(1894),  was  issued  on  the  persuasion  of  friends;  its  colora- 
tion and  mystical  implications  are  referable  both  to  his  read- 
ing in  the  sacred  literatures  of  the  East  and  to  his  personal 
visions,  in  one  of  which,  he  once  claimed,  "Earth  revealed 
itself  to  me  as  a  living  being,  and  rock  and  clay  were  made 
transparent  so  that  I  saw  lovelier  and  lordlier  beings  than  I 
had  known  before,  and  was  made  partner  in  memory  of 
mighty  things,  happenings  in  ages  long  sunken  behind 
time  .  .  ." 

In  1897  Russell  began  working  for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in 
trying  to  improve  Irish  economic  and  agricultural  condi- 
tions, editing  The  Irish  Homestead  (and  later  The  Irish 
Statesman)  and  meanwhile  opening  his  home  for  the  famous 
Sunday  evenings  with  writers  which  anyone  might  share. 
Himself  acknowledged  poet,  painter,  mystic,  and  economist, 
he  lectured  widely  in  America,  helped  organize  the  Irish 
Academy  of  Letters,  and  shared  in  multiple  activities.  Vol- 
uminously productive,  beloved  of  all  and  respected  by  many, 
he  died  in  a  Bournemouth  nursing  home  July  17,  1935,  leav- 
ing the  very  heart  of  his  most  ponderable  statement — and 
the  cream  of  his  verse — in  the  Selected  Poems  of  1935. 

William  Clyde,  in  his  memoir,  remarks  that  in  A.  E.  (who 
owed  to  Emerson  in  his  ideas  anent  the  divinity  of  nature) 
"inspiration  may  be  defined  as  the  spark  at  the  point  of  con- 
centration when  Will  and  Thought  have  fused";  Yeats  spoke 
of  his  "impassioned  versatility" — "his  benevolence  that  gave 
him  his  lucidity  of  speech,  and,  perhaps,  of  writing."  He  be- 
lieved that  men  were  beings  in  self-willed  exile  from  Divin- 
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ity,  seeking  the  experience  of  the  "pilgrimage  of  pain," 
always  under  the  shadow  of  their  "Ancestral  Selves."  Much 
in  his  writing  is  austere  and  intangible;  that  the  bulk  of  his 
work  constitutes  great  literature  seems  more  than  doubtful, 
but  that  he  himself  was  an  incalculable  influence  for  good 
is  beyond  question.  Perhaps  his  most  influential  poetry  was 
his  manhood. 

Stephens,  James:  Stephens  (February  2, 1882:  perhaps  pure- 
ly by  agreement  with  James  Joyce! — December  26,  1950) 
emerged  from  an  obscure  but  presumably  poverty-wrung 
Dublin  origin  (though  little  is  known — or  likely  ever  to  be- 
come known — about  his  youth),  apparently  Protestant  in 
background,  eventually  to  win  his  first  mild  attention  as  one 
of  George  Russell's  proteges  and  as  a  contributor  to  Sinn 
Fein,  Two  years  after  publishing  his  first  book,  a  collection 
of  verse  entitled  Insurrections  (1909),  he  became  a  co- 
founder  of  The  Irish  Review,  in  which  appeared  the  delight- 
ful though  not  wholly  probable  tale  of  a  Dublin  tenement 
girl  later  published  in  book  form  as  The  Charwoman's 
Daughter  (1912:  in  America,  Mary,  Mary).  His  perennially 
appealing  fantasy,  The  Crock  of  Gold,  took  the  1912  Polig- 
nac  Prize;  Deirdre,  a  prose  retelling  of  the  tragedy  of  Ire- 
land's greatest  heroine  of  ancient  story,  won  the  Tailteann 
Gold  Medal  in  1923.  Meanwhile  Stephens,  after  several 
years  in  Paris,  had  become  registrar  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland:  a  sinecure  he  resigned  to  begin  in  1925  a  series  of 
successful  lecture  tours  in  America.  Never  burdened  by 
affluence,  and  recurrently  plagued  by  ill  health,  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  final  quarter-century  in  a  London  sub- 
urb, publishing  little  but  sometimes  broadcasting  for  the 
B.B.C.  and  always  maintaining  his  faculty  for  impromptu 
storytelling  and  brilliant  conversation. 

Stephens  was  a  great  poet,  mainly  in  prose,  though  his 
Collected  Poems  (made  available  in  an  amplified  edition 
in  1954)  includes  a  dozen  or  so  memorable  lyrics,  among 
them  several  notable  "reincarnations"  of  work  in  Irish  by 
earlier  poets.  The  Crock  of  Gold  remains  his  probably  most 
popular  volume,  and  a  marvelous  compound  it  is  of  original 
and  imaginative  storytelling,  spiced  with  aphoristic  philoso- 
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phizing;  with  Here  Are  Ladies  (1913 — a  medley  of  story, 
essay,  and  verse) ,  The  Demi-Gods  (1914 — a  wild  and  lovely 
tale  of  celestials  masquerading  in  human  guise  with  Irish 
tinkers) ,  and  Etched  in  Moonlight  (1928 — a  haunting  set  of 
essentially  tragic  short  stories  isolated  within  its  kind),  it 
presents  Stephens'  purely  invented  prose  fiction.  But  the 
above-mentioned  Deirdre,  Irish  Fairy  Tales  (1920:  mostly 
rooted  in  Fenian  legend),  and  In  the  Land  of  Youth  (1924: 
two  novelettes  based  on  ancient  Ulster  tradition  and  mytho- 
logical tradition),  representing  the  imaginative  revivifica- 
tion of  folk  material,  glow  equally  with  originality. 

Master  of  an  ironic  humor  rooted  in  tragic  awareness,  a 
nervous  vitality  wild  with  the  joy  of  an  animal  balancing 
above  chasms  whose  threat  can  only  intensify  defiance  of 
terror,  Stephens  was  also  master  of  a  prose  whose  pace, 
poetic  surge,  and  simple  naturalness  set  him  apart  in  Irish 
literature — and  not  only  Irish. 

Synge,  Edmund  John  Millington:  Synge,  who  came  of  Prot- 
estant Anglo-Irish  stock,  was  born  April  16,  1871,  in  Rath- 
farnham  (a  suburb  of  Dublin);  his  barrister  father  died 
about  a  year  later.  A  morbid  and  sickly  childhood  led  even- 
tually (largely  through  tutorial  preparation)  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  from  which  he  received  a  degree  on  December 
15,  1892.  Meanwhile  he  had  developed  considerable  interest 
in  languages — and  even  more  in  the  violin,  though  his  shy- 
ness eventually  militated  against  devoting  himself  complete- 
ly to  music,  which  he  also  studied  briefly  in  Germany.  His 
renunciation  of  Christianity  in  his  teens  caused  trouble  with 
his  violently  religious  mother  and  subsequently  torpedoed  a 
love  affair;  by  1894  he  was  resuming  his  efforts  at  verse- 
writing  and  also  outlining  a  play.  The  same  year  saw  him  in 
Paris,  studying  literature  and  phonetics  at  the  Sorbonne. 

During  one  of  his  subsequent  sojourns  in  the  French  city 
he  met  Yeats,  whose  advice  that  he  seek  subject  matter  in  the 
Aran  Islands  he  was  subsequently  to  take.  Meanwhile  lym- 
phatic cancer  made  its  first  clear  appearance,  necessitating 
an  operation  on  his  neck:  the  illness  was  to  reappear  in  1905, 
though  Synge  would  not  submit  to  a  second  operation  until 
1907. 
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In  the  spring  of  1898  Synge  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Aran 
Islands,  to  which  he  returned  during  the  summers  of  1899- 
1902,  spending  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half 
months  there,  living  on  eggs  and  salt  fish  while  winning  the 
friendship  of  the  natives  and  talking  mostly  Irish,  though 
also  listening  to  that  English  which,  in  Yeats's  words,  "has 
grown  up  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  and  takes  its  vocab- 
ulary from  the  time  of  Malory  and  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  but  its  idiom  and  its  vivid  metaphor  from  Irish."  These 
visits  are  recorded  in  The  Aran  Islands  (1907). 

On  Yeats's  invitation,  Synge  visited  Coole,  Lady  Greg- 
ory's estate,  just  after  his  first  visit  to  the  Islands  and  entered 
the  discussions  about  the  proposed  new  theatre.  There- 
after he  lived  alternately  in  Ireland  and  Paris  for  several 
years,  writing  and  studying.  By  October  of  1902  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  manuscripts  of  In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Glen  and  Riders  to  the  Sea.  The  former  of 
these  plays  was  eventually  produced  in  Molesworth  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  October  8,  1903;  the  second  on  February  25, 
1904;  thus  Synge's  brief  career  as  dramatist  opened.  Mean- 
while he  had  survived  a  second  unhappy  love  affair  only  to 
enter  a  third,  this  time  with  Molly  Allgood  (the  actress 
"Maire  O'Neill"),  an  uneducated  Roman  Catholic  former 
shopgirl  fifteen  years  his  junior.  Though  this  affair  did  not  in- 
volve his  rejection,  Synge's  jealousy  and — it  would  seem — 
snobbishness  were  not  conducive  to  wholly  serene  relations. 
But  in  any  event,  cancer  had  turned  rampant,  and  two  more 
operations  preceded  the  asthmatic  sufferer's  death  in  a 
nursing  home  on  March  24,  1909. 

Despite  ill  health,  Synge  worked  on  his  plays  steadily, 
constantly  revising  and  producing  draft  after  draft.  The 
Well  of  the  Saints  was  produced  by  the  Abbey  on  February 
4,  1905;  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  which  brought 
turmoil  and  riot,  on  January  26,  1907.  The  Tinker's  Wed- 
ding had  its  first  performance  November  11,  1909,  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London;  the  imperfectly  completed 
(though  some  twenty  drafts  exist)  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows 
was  introduced  by  the  Abbey  on  January  13,  1910.  On  No- 
vember 22,  1910,  Maunsel  published  the  assembled  matter 
of  Synge's  separately  issued  volumes  together  with  his  essays 
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and  journalistic  pieces  in  a  four-volume  collected  edition. 

Synge's  reputation  must,  of  course,  rest  primarily  upon 
his  plays.  The  Aran  Islands  (1907),  useful  in  any  study  of 
his  sources  and  background  material,  is  still  not  to  be  ranked 
in  its  kind  as  the  peer  of  Alexander  Smith's  A  Summer  in 
Skye,  Gissing's  By  the  Ionian  Sea,  or  the  warmly  beautiful 
"travel  books"  (the  phrase  is  far  from  adequate)  by  the 
outstanding  Irishman  in  this  field — Robert  Gibbings  (1889- 
1958:  cp.  Coming  Down  the  Wye,  1943;  Lovely  Is  the  Lee, 
1945;  etc.).  Synge's  Poems  and  Translations  (1909)  has  a 
"Curse"  worthy  of  ancient  Irish  tradition,  but  little  else  of 
consequence;  Petrarch  and  the  several  others  translated 
look  doubly  alien  in  "Kiltartan"  English.  The  brief  preface, 
often  misread,  may,  however,  be  the  assumed  justification 
for  some  crudely  realistic  writing  by  Synge's  contemporaries. 

Synge  was  perspicacious  enough  to  count  "reality"  (not 
"realism" — Jusserand's  "magnifying  of  the  abject  side  of 
things")  the  "root  of  all  poetry,"  and  the  constant  qualities 
dramatically  heightening  this  recognition  are  brutality  and 
exaltation,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  tinkers,  peasants,  or 
figures  out  of  legend.  His  language,  incidentally,  whose 
rhythms  at  first  troubled  the  Abbey  players,  should  not  be 
taken  to  suggest  literal  "copy"  of  actual  speech:  it  is  a  lang- 
uage distilled  out  of  everyday  west-coast  Anglo-Irish  to 
which  Hyde's  translations  of  the  songs  of  Connacht  pro- 
vided the  key,  though  Synge  achieved  in  it  a  power  and  a 
beauty  far  beyond  those  of  Hyde's  work.  Whether  this 
skeptically  ironic  poet  was  also  Ireland's  greatest  dramatist 
will  be  questioned  only  by  those  who,  like  the  present  com- 
mentator, must  reserve  that  crown  for  Yeats. 

Yeats,  William  Butler:  The  central — and  by  all  odds  the 
greatest — figure  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  Yeats  has  already 
had  frequent  reference  in  the  opening  essay  of  the  present 
book  (as  he  has  had  serious  attention  in  an  almost  appalling 
number  of  books  and  articles  by  uncounted  commentators) ; 
and  since  adequate  consideration  of  his  many  volumes  and 
his  infinitely  active  career — as  writer,  organizer  and  artistic 
patriarch  of  a  theatre,  lecturer,  editor,  and  Free  State  sena- 
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tor — would  require  space  far  beyond  that  here  available, 
only  highly  summary  and  suggestive  notes  can  be  offered. 

Born  June  13,  1865  at  Sandymount,  Dublin,  brilliant  son 
of  a  brilliant  artist-father  and  brother  of  another  exceptional 
artist,  Yeats  came  out  of  a  Protestant  tradition;  was  reared 
variously  in  Ireland  and  England;  received  a  scattered  educa- 
tion at  the  Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith,  London,  and 
the  Erasmus  Smith  High  School,  Dublin,  with  a  later  year  or 
so  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin,  and  supple- 
mentary work  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  Unimpres- 
sive prentice  work  preceded  his  first  significant  publication, 
The  Wanderings  of  Oisin  and  Other  Poems  (1889),  which 
was  in  general  well  received  and  which  became  the  predeces- 
sor of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  ranging  from  lyrics  and 
verse-narratives  through  plays,  prose  tales,  autobiographies, 
and  essays  (personal,  critical,  political)  to  pseudo-philo- 
sophical work  such  as  A  Vision  and  much  other  miscellane- 
ous— including  polemical  and  edited — matter.  From  all  this, 
Yeats  emerges  as  probably  the  finest  lyrist  and  writer  of  one- 
act  plays  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  as  a  highly  original 
thinker  whose  very  squibs  argue  genius,  so  that  his  receipt 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1923  seemed  one  of  the  occasional 
justices  of  life.  Death,  trailing  some  years  of  intermittent 
suffering,  came  at  Cap  Martin,  on  the  Riviera,  January  28, 
1939;  transfer  of  the  poet's  remains  to  a  plot  in  Drumcliffe 
Cemetery,  County  Sligo,  was  postponed  to  the  autumn  of 
1948. 

Yeats's  first  lyrical  verse  of  consequence,  mostly  collected 
in  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds  (1899),  was  heavily  colored 
by  the  pre-Raphaelite  tradition;  but  by  the  time  In  the  Seven 
Woods  (1903)  had  appeared,  it  was  evident  that  its  author's 
style  had  begun  to  change  and  develop  in  the  direction  of 
that  lean,  concise,  and  muscular  instrument  it  was  increas- 
ingly to  become.  Highly  emotional,  often  dramatic,  non- 
didactic,  strict  in  attention  to  form,  often  markedly  symbolic, 
this  verse  was  believed  by  Yeats  to  be,  like  all  art,  the  result 
of  a  lifting  of  the  veil  between  personal  and  ancestral  mem- 
ory, and  a  product  of  the  friction  occasioned  by  man's  dual- 
ity through  a  resolution  of  the  antinomies  resulting  from  the 
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relationship  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective  in  his  nature — 
but  a  product  rooted  in  reality  and  essential  joy  (even  in  its 
tragic  aspects).  Rightly  credited  with  elevating  the  lyric  in 
power  and  dignity,  Yeats  enriched  every  type  of  verse  he 
essayed,  from  epigram  to  sonnet;  produced  "readings  of 
life"  that  make  most  others  sound  pedestrian;  and  fashioned 
some  of  the  finest  love  poems  of  all  time,  largely  out  of  his 
hopeless  passion  for  the  beautiful  revolutionary  Maud 
Gonne.  His  infusion  of  ecstasy,  intellectual  abandon,  heroic 
concept,  and  individual  music  refined  out  of  pre-Raphaelite 
tradition  and  a  fresh  approach  to  ballad  heritage  are  sug- 
gestive of  his  accomplishment  in  verse,  which  is  never  more 
impressive  than  in  The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole  (edn.  1919), 
The  Tower  (1928),  and  The  Winding  Stair  .  .  .  (1933). 
At  the  same  time,  his  long  verse-narratives  (available  in  any 
edition  of  Collected  Poems,  the  preferred  American  issues 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  printings  of  1956  and  later) 
are  the  most  eloquent  achievements  in  their  area  since  Keats. 
They  are  best  represented  in  The  Shadowy  Waters,  The  Two 
Kings,  and  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,  of  which  the  second 
and  third,  draw  respectively  on  ancient  and  medieval  Irish 
tradition. 

Yeats's  twenty-odd  plays  (so  totaled  by  telescoping  certain 
transformations  and  omitting  "translations"  and  collabora- 
tions) range  from  the  fairy  tale  type  (The  Land  of  Heart' s 
Desire)  onward  through  the  heroic  (the  series  of  "Cuchu- 
lain"plays),  the  experimental  (e.g.,  "Noh"  imitations  like 
At  the  Hawk's  Well),  and  the  deliberately  intellectual  and 
naturalistic  pieces  of — mainly— the  concluding  years  (e.g., 
Purgatory).  Always  a  drama  basically  concerned  "with  what 
is  lasting  and  noble,"  almost  suggestive  of  the  ritualistic,  in- 
variably nourished  by  lyrical  feeling  and  lyrical  perception, 
this  is  also  a  drama  of  energy  and  ecstasy  that  insists  on 
beautiful  language  undisturbed  by  distractions  of  mere  set- 
ing.  Yeats's  plays  are  as  exciting  in  the  study  as  they  are  on 
the  stage,  where  they  have  proved  extremely  moving. 

The  miscellaneous  prose,  particularly  that  written  after 
about  the  age  of  forty,  is  in  general  also  worthy  of  its  author, 
though  the  fiction  (most  of  it  written  relatively  early)  is  of 
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minor  consequence,  comparatively  speaking.  The  essays — 
cp.,  e.g.,  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate  or  Per  Arnica  Silentia 
Lunae — are  often  luminous:  exciting  for  original  percep- 
tions, critical  subtlety,  and  lovely  phrasing.  And  the  auto- 
biographies are  sheer  delight:  a  happy  compulsion  to  any 
reader  interested  in  the  genius  and  progress  of  a  career  whose 
achievement  overtowers  all  others  in  the  creative  arts  of  the 
half -century  of  its  maturity.  It  is  the  career  of  an  artistic  aris- 
tocrat in  the  sense  that  it  represents  refined  individualism  at 
its  confident  best:  an  aristocrat  not  without  his  human 
pretenses,  foibles,  and  intellectual  errors  (though  even 
these  are  stimulating) — not  without  his  defenses;  but  an 
aristocrat  who  carried  always,  so  to  say,  a  clod  of  Sligo  earth 
sensibly  in  his  hand. 

Young,  Ella:  Miss  Young  (1865-1956),  in  Padraic  Colum's 
memory  once  referred  to  by  A.  E.  as  "a  Druidess  reincar- 
nated," came  out  of  County  Antrim,  but  was  reared  largely 
in  middle  and  southern  Ireland.  Outgrowing  the  early  in- 
terest which  had  led  her  to  emphasize  educationally  history, 
political  economy,  and  jurisprudence,  she  became  one  of  the 
most  charming  re-creators  of  Celtic  myth  and  legend.  Bereft 
of  many  of  her  friends  in  the  Easter  Rising  of  1916,  she 
migrated  in  1926  to  America,  where  (save  for  a  Canadian 
visit)  she  thereafter  resided  until  her  death  in  California. 
Except  for  a  not  too  useful  autobiography,  Flowering  Dusk 
(1945),  her  important  books  are  Celtic  Wonder  Tales 
(1910),  The  Wonder-Smith  and  His  Son  (1927),  The 
Tangle-Coated  Horse  (1929),  and  The  Unicorn  with  Silver 
Shoes  (1932).  Splendid  as  all  of  these  are,  The  Tangle- 
Coated  Horse  suffers  somewhat  by  inevitable  comparison 
with  Stephens'  Irish  Fairy  Tales,  which  is  concerned  with 
essentially  the  same  body  of  Fenian  tradition;  and  Celtic 
Wonder  Tales  is  slightly  weakened  by  a  touch  of  the  prec- 
iously over-excited.  But  The  Wonder-Smith  .  .  .  ,  utilizing 
adroitly  and  beautifully  the  broken  traditions  relating  to 
Goibniu,  a  Celtic  god  of  smith-work  and  building,  and  The 
Unicorn  .  .  .  ,  an  exuberant  piece  of  sheer  invention  that 
is  also  a  salute  to  yeasty  boyhood,  are  books  rare  in  their 
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kind,  controlled  by  quiet  humor  (sometimes  salted  by  irony) 
and  unfaltering  artistry.  Written  with  an  audience  of  imag- 
inative children  in  mind,  Miss  Young's  tales  are  by  the  same 
token  vivid  experiences  for  adults — in  their  own  way  as 
memorable  as  Grahame's  Wind  in  the  Willows  or  Thurber's 
Many  Moons. 
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